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PREFACE 


The rise and development of modem Indian society have con¬ 
fronted Hindu religion and culture with some critical problems. 
These are found where the individuaFs religious concern for salva- 
tiojQ meets his new moral awareness of social responsibility. The 
influences of these two human interests have had significant effects 
upon the Hindu view of life. The close relation of religion and 
society in traditional thought and practice has been profoundly 
disturbed in modern times, making necessary a new adjustment 
of the spiritual resources of Hinduism to different forms and con¬ 
ceptions of human life. As a result, an ethical situation has been 
created with important religious and social consequences. 

The modem Hindu has sought to solve human problems by 
applying himself directly to them, and thus giving less heed to 
the patterns of traditional belief and practice. There has been 
an awakening to new responsibility for those groups and sections 
of society for whom previously there was no concern. Although 
the designation '"modern Hinduism" is associated with a definite 
period of history, it is not simply an historical description. Those 
Hindus are included in it who have consciously attempted to 
adapt themselves to the changing conditions of modem times, 
while they continue certain fonns of allegiance to the religious and 
social culture of India’s past. This attitude separates religion from 
its alliance with some traditional ideas and practices, and seeks to 
achieve a fresh integration of religious values with modern political, 
economic, and social institutions. 

The age-old Hindu morality, based on the hierarchical order of 
the caste system, required strict observance of customary patterns 
of behaviour with their appropriate religious sanctions. This 
largely obscured the underlying principles, and behaviour became 
mainly a matter of habit allowing very few opportunities for indivi¬ 
dual actidh which opposed the established ways of thinking and 
acting. The modem challenge to this order of life has led some 
Hindus to seek an ethic conducive to general human welfare 
without distinctions of caste or sex. It has produced a moral view 
of life which has become a means to immediate social benefits. 
But the achievements have been often limited by the tendency of 
many modem leaders also to follow traditional ways. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the nature and develop¬ 
ment of Hindu ethical thought from the early nineteenth century to 
the beginning of India's national independence. Chapter one is 
an analysis of the religious situation in a changing society, in which 
the social function of religion is seen to be that of approving the 
values of ancient culture which harmonize with those accepted in 
modem society. There is a description in chapter two of the 



manner in which the leaders of the nineteenth century religious 
movements undertook the task of reforming Hinduism according 
to their new ideals. Chapters three to five deal with the ethical 
implications of the major political and economic developments, 
especially those that culminated in the formation of the nation and 
its achievement of independence. Two major problems which arose 
as the result of democratic standards of life being brought 
into Hindu society arc studied in chapters six and seven. 
There the incompatibility of caste with the growth of modem 
democratic society, and the emancipation of women from 
their disabilities are shown with the religious interpretations 
of these movements. The conclusions in the last chapter 
deal with the new view of life which has arisen out of the 
whole religious and social situation, and the extent to which Hindu 
religion has been affected by it. 

There are teachers and other friends who have helped me in 
ways that could not be specified here. While expressing a deep 
sense of gratitude to them generally, I wish to mention a few to 
whom I owe a great deal. The guidance and suggestions of Pro¬ 
fessor G. W. Briggs and Dr. P. D. Devanandan given on many 
occasions during the preparation of this dissertation, which was 
submitted to Columbia University in 3948, became increasingly 
valuable in the course of its development. Dr. Devanandan, in 
addition to much friendly criticism and advice in New York City, 
has now continued his interest by having the work published by the 
Young Men's Christian Association in India. The Rev. J. K. 
Mathews and the Division of Foreign Missions, of which he is a 
Secretary, made it possible for me to have the time for research 
and writing, and now have materially aided in the publication. 
My warm appreciation must also be expressed for the patient 
typing of the manuscript by Mrs. J. K. Mathews and Miss Yvonne 
Munro. W'ith all such pleasant recognition of the help others have 
given me, I must add that the deficiencies which remain are mine 
alone. 


Nagpur, 
April 14, jg§2 


Roland W. Scott 
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CHAPTER ONE 


MORAL VALUES IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 

I. The Individual and a Changing Society 

In modem times Hinduism has found new expression through 
those of its adherents who have sought to relate a changing social 
experience to the sources of their religious and cultural life. 
Although determined to maintain their religious identity through¬ 
out a revolutionary transition, these Hindus have adopted ideas 
and practices with radical implications for the religious basis of 
their life and society. The movement has not resulted in a 
disruption of the traditional religious thought and cultus, but the 
social relations and attitudes of the individual have gradually 
altered, and this has affected also the outer stracture of the 
religion. The task has been largely a moral one, in which the 
ideals that have guided the modern Hindu and the values that 
have emerged in his struggle to change his society are descriptive 
both of his present experience and of the shape of things to 
come. 

A dynamic relationship of the Hindu individual with his en¬ 
vironment has bev.n possible by a changed conception of the 
significance of human life and by adopting the modem means for 
realizing it in society. Major influences have been exerted through 
the development of religious, social, political, and economic in¬ 
stitutions, calling for vital responses from the individual and 
offering immediate benefits to him. He has come to realize that 
he can work with his environment to secure changes in those con¬ 
ditions that by tradition had been believed to be beyond any 
immediate human alteration. The forces that make and shape his 
society have come within his control, and do not any longer re¬ 
quire or imply his resignation to an inscmtable fate.^ Rather 
they challenge him to a growing conception of the necessity and 
possibility of social reconstruction. Modem India is alert with 

* See Kewal Motwani's objectives for social reconstruction in Science 
and Society in India, pp. 74 fl. 
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movements that have stirred its dormant strength to new life. 
Religious and social Hinduism has been decisively affected by these 
vital forces. The struggle of man with man and with his sur¬ 
roundings, said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is ‘*of the physical, 
intellectual and moral plane out of which new things take shape 
and fresh ideas are bom.*'^ 

Still Hindu society has been described in recent times as “inert"' 
and in its slumbers.*’ This is the traditional structure which has not 
yet responded to the dynamic activities of its modem representatives 
and the influences external to Hinduism. For many centuries this 
society has rigidly influenced the thought and activity of the 
individual person in patterns of social and religious tradition that 
are based on a moral determinism of heredity and environment. 
Impressive sanctions have been employed to secure conformity 
with its accepted modes of behaviour. Within the limits of such 
social existence little opportunity has been available for the 
individual to effect any immediate change in his status or to 
improve very materially the conditions on which his welfare 
depends. Desirable social changes have been possible only by 
the operation of religious and moral forces beyond immediate 
human comprehension or control, and functioning in a highly 
stratified social organization. The individual must hope for 
another birth and a different life to secure those goods essential to 
human happiness, while for the present he is subject to an 
inscrutable destiny, the thought of which thwarts his efforts to 
improve himself and his environment. If society has dealt with 
him according to laws and attitudes that are less favoifrable than 
those to which individuals in other groups have been accustomed, 
he has understood this as a present justice to be patiently accepted 
in the belief that the social system with its religious rationale is 
right and good whether or not he can understand it. 

The Hindu in modern times has found that a fundamental 
condition of a dynamic society is a free individual able to deter¬ 
mine his relationship to the social structure and, consequently, at 
liberty to criticize effectively its constitution and nature. The 
religious and social leaders of neo-Hinduism, by breaking away 

■ The Discovery of India, p. 573. 

* N. A. Sarnia in Woman and Society, p. 7. 
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from the traditional patterns of conduct which they generally called 
‘'custom", indicated how clearly they sensed this new freedom 
of the individual/ They saw themselves bom not to conform to 
custom but to contest its religiously sanctioned claims when it 
was found to be detrimental to what they believed human life 
ought to be. The stirring appeals of such men as Mahadev 
Ranade, Swami Vivekananda and Mohandas K. Gandhi to a latent 
freedom in every man show how profoundly this new knowledge 
of the individual's dynamic relationship with his environment 
came to be realized. Fresh insights into the desires, motives and 
reasons that direct men in society made very clear the fact that 
above all the individual must exercise the liberty, not only of 
criticizing social and religious institutions, but of maintaining an 
objective freedom in relation to them. "Remember that institu¬ 
tions are only means to ends," Lala Lajpat Rai reminded his 
countrymen. "They are for us and not we for them. . . Insti¬ 
tutions cannot instil life, cannot be a source of inspiration, unless 
led by men of life and spirit."® 

First it was those who imbibed the effects of the new education 
and who had opportunity for wider contacts and knowledge than 
were allowed by the compact society of the village community, 
that broke loose from habitual modes of thought and activity. 
The aggressive culture of the West moved into India bringing with 
it causes for new hopes and fresh anxieties. Desires were aroused, 
ideas fonnulated and values determined in the milieu of conflicting 
cultures. Hindus studied and lived in a world in which ideals of 
nationality, democracy, freedom, equality and the dignity of every 
person became more common. They began to ask, observed Dr. 
Helmuth von Glasenapp, why these were not valuable for their own 
society as well as for the West.® Eager for education, business 
and travel they mixed with different classes, ate with other castes, 
and crossed the ocean though threatened with the loss of caste for 
doing so. Their freshly aroused needs and aspirations found ex¬ 
pression in a different kind of personality—^independent, self-reliant 
and energetic. But they stood, relatively a small group, on the 

* See The English Works of Raja Rammohan Roy, p. 224 ; and P. C. 
Mozoomdar, Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen. 

* India's Will to Freedom, p. 57. • Der Hinduismus, p. 418. 
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margins of the old society, critical of it, but, with a few exceptions, 
never breaking completely away from it. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the masses still remained much 
as they had been: resigned to karma, caste and climate. This 
attitude prevailed as well in relation to the new economic and poli¬ 
tical systems introduced from the West. The masses were un¬ 
touched by the new education, travel and the immediate hope of 
any adequate provision for the primary necessities of life. What¬ 
ever the causes leading to the economic destitution of so many of 
India's people in the nineteenth century, they were victims of these 
conditions without the knowledge of, or the means for, relief. By 
following habit they held to the old institutions. The leaders, who 
had accepted for themselves new moral values and standards, first 
tried to induce reforms in religion and society intended to meet 
specific needs as well as to improve general human welfare. 
Favourable response was meagre, and, more frequently than not, 
reaction was sharply antagonistic. In fact, the reformers were 
told that the very people whom they were trying to help were not 
interested in any supposed improvement. To such protests 
Mahadev Ranade, for instance, gave spirited reply, '‘Perhaps the 
worst effect of injustice is that it depresses the downtrodden vic¬ 
tims to such an extent that they lick the hand of the oppressor.”' 
Society as a whole was not greatly changed through the reformers' 
appeals to a better way of life. If sympathy was expressed for 
the socially and religiously oppressed, it did not lead to any wide 
action. The reformers in effecting a few changes were challenged 
by other educated Hindus with having alienated themselves from 
essential modes of Hindu thought and practice. While the tradi¬ 
tional patterns remained intact, new ideas were being established 
in the minds of the few whose courage permitted them to suggest 
changes alarming to others who continued to believe in the inalter¬ 
able value of the old institutions. The acceptance of modem social 
conceptions, and the assertion of individual freedom and equality, 
a significant achievement in itself, laid the basis in the nineteenth 
century for the more profound movements that were to follow. 

Modem social forces also could not fail to affect the masses 


' Religious and Social Reform, pp. 104-5. 
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among whom were created those conceptions of human welfare 
which held some promise of immediate realization. Although still 
largely confined to their village communities, the poor and depress¬ 
ed classes could not fail to be affected by the opportunity of different 
economic activities, followed by political and judicial administra¬ 
tion that established new principles of justice. An alien religion 
with universal sympathies of human brotherhood and an urge to 
serve the whole of society offered hope to the smothered discontents 
of the oppressed classes. The news of the outer world began to 
invade the self-contained existence of village life. It was a dif¬ 
ferent world than the peasant saw nearby, one that was active and 
forceful, even hostile and vengeful in a war that reached to the 
villages of India for its recruits. Thus the masses gradually real¬ 
ized themselves as part of a far larger society in which men not 
only voiced their discontents but aggressively sought to achieve 
justice. The growing consciousness of nationhood brought a new 
social evaluation, no longer in terms of particularistic caste in¬ 
terests but of a far more inclusive community with frontiers widely 
transcending caste groups. 

While the reformers, in an effort to secure the support of the 
privileged castes, confined themselves almost entirely to altruistic 
and humanitarian appeals, their persuasive efforts to achieve a 
transformation of social attitudes accomplished only limited 
results. An arousal of religious and social self-interest among caste 
Hindus was noticeably more effective. Twentieth century reform 
leaders, such as Mahatma Gandhi, put the matter in stark terms 
of realism. They declared that the untouchables' status and con¬ 
ditions of livelihood had to be improved by caste people and these 
oppressed classes allowed opportunities of self-development or 
Hinduism itself could not be saved. Popular movements began to 
arise following the lines of recent social developments. The eco¬ 
nomic masses became articulate, seeking for relief from poverty, 
an ideal that had been introduced as one of the potent instruments 
of the national struggle. Organization of the labouring classes and 
the agriculturists, while serving an immediate purpose for new 
political objectives, also laid a basis for action against the economic 
inequalities in both traditional caste and feudal landlord systems 
and modem capitalistic society. Relief from the disabilities suffer- 
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ed for so long by Hindu women and girls received little popular 
support or even recognition from men until women themselves 
joined the non-violent phase of the political movement, and began 
to work out their own individual and social salvation. With con¬ 
victions and emotions organized around the need for self-preserva¬ 
tion, food, shelter, equality of opportunity and individual as well 
as social liberty, Hindus began to undergo even more profound 
changes. 

These various factors in the social situation illustrate very well 
the fact that the most compelling ethical interest has been to dis¬ 
cover the nature of, and the means to, human welfare, and give 
the highest moral sanction to its achievement. The political uni¬ 
fication of India under a single though foreign power helped to 
provide a univcrsalistic character to all human concerns, so that 
welfare came to mean more and more the good of the entire popu¬ 
lation. It brought some ultimate claim of responsibility upon the 
nation's natural and human resources. There was a note of 
expediency in this recognition of human values, as will be seen, 
but beyond these less worthy considerations there was faith in a 
moral law which applies without distinction to all people. If the 
concern for human welfare introduced a utilitarian moral motive 
into social change, in a sense this was counteracted by the religious 
motive with its absolutist claims.® At least both w^ere evident in 
the socio-moral complex. The bioad and urgent concern for the 
well-being of the whole people led to a new standard of service 
which was a pre-requisite to the modem moral view. For, said 
Mahatma Gandhi with this universalism in mind, "so long as we 
think otherwise, we cannot call ourselves moral men."® 

2. CULTURAI. AND RELIGIOUS VITALITY 

The conflict of Hindu and Western cultures led to a search for 
elements of fundamental soundness and vitality in Indian life and 
thought. The initial reaction to Hinduism in the early nineteenth 
century introduced such insecurity as could be overcome only by 
an assertion of the values inherent in ancient Hindu culture. This 

* See S. RadhakrishDan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, 
pp. 58 ff. 

• Ethical Religion, p. 57. 
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succeeded in keeping Hindus from being sundered from the sources 
of their existence while acknowledging, at the same time, the valid 
impact of new ideals of individual and social life. The effect was 
to lead to a revival of Hinduism under modem forms, such as 
in the religious movements of the last century with their strong 
socio-cthical tendencies. It also led to a p)enetrating examination 
of the ancient religion to discover its relevance for the modem age 
into which India was rapidly advancing. A great deal of constmc- 
tive work of interpretation was done by those figures who dominat¬ 
ed the field from Raja Rarnmohan Roy to the political and social 
leaders of the twentieth century. Until recent times this cultural 
interpretation was almost entirely religious in context and content. 
But religious vitality was achieved very largely through the new 
social evaluation of Hinduism in which the goals were formulated 
in terms of social welfare and human benefit.*® 

Almost invariably religious interpretation followed the line of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the enduring elements of religious life and ex¬ 
perience, largely individual in character, and those institutions 
which were rejected by a growing social criticism. Whatever may 
have been the rationale for such interpretation, the reality of reli¬ 
gion was sought in those elements of human activity which were 
undefiled by social injustice, inequality and lack of individual 
freedom. Social institutions, it was said, may have to be discard¬ 
ed, or altered, but not so the fundamental insights of religion. The 
effort to dissociate religion from imdesirable social institutions met 
with difficulty and only partial success. For it was clear that 
the integration of religion with traditional forms of social conduct 
was so complete that to separate them did not leave religion free 
from its responsibility for institutional developments. In their 
efforts to save religion from the ravages of sudden change, modem 
Hindus tended to ignore the fact that religion must be held in some 
way accountable for social maladies with which it has been long 
associated, and has failed to criticize effectively. A particular reli¬ 
gion may evaluate itself in terms of its '‘spiritual" sources, and 
in this the Hindu did what every interpreter of religion does who 

See Radhakrishnan's comment on Rarnmohan Ro^;. who attempted to 
preserve cultural and religious continuity and yet assimilate social values 
derived from the West. Modern India and the West (Ed. O'Malley), 

p. 344 - 
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seeks to regain its original vitality. Thus a Hindu cultural 
optimism developed, largely substantiated by the movement for 
national independence to which it also contributed. This 
optimism was expressed in expansive and universalistic terms, 
planting Hindu religion in new soils for fruitful development. 

The reformation of the religious position was contingent upon a 
growing social criticism that required Hinduism to find and develop 
a more adequate social basis. Thus, the caste system was con¬ 
demned as unjust and “fantastic", particularly in its sub-caste or 
out-caste structure. Modem moral necessities and opportunities 
brought Hindus to feel the need of a new social consciousness, and 
to realize what Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan called “the undemo¬ 
cratic character of the institutions associated with Hindu religion."” 
They traced the weakness of India to the “lack of social sense and 
imagination." While religious and cultural renew^al was sought 
from early Indo-Aryan sources, a new form of vitality was found 
within the stnicture of modern society. So, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, when evaluating the intense individualism of early Indian 
culture as a remarkable achievement, stated that it nevertheless led 
the people “to attach little importance to the social aspect of man's 
duty to society."” There had been, he continued, no conception 
of society as a whole, and no attempt made to bring the individual 
to feel a social solidarity. 

The modem interpreters of Hinduism emphasized the changed 
moral view which completely transformed the religious situation. 
They stated that Hinduism in this process had becorne an ethical 
religion with a social gospel.The socio-elhical motivation be¬ 
came explicit in the re-interpretation of the old social principles by 
means of modem psychological and social concepts, and political 
and economic necessities. Thus the basis of the caste system was 
transmuted into a four-fold class order whose justification was 
found in values inherent in four different types of human person¬ 
ality corresponding to the exigencies of a modem social order. 
Although an implicit religious and cultural motive led to such a 

” Thus Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda, 
vol. Ill, p. 132 ; vol. V, pp. 19, 235, 

Modern India and the West (Ed. O'Malley), p. 350. 

Discovery, p. 85. 

** S. Radhakrishnan, in Modern India, p. 353. 
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rationale, economic, political and social considerations were 
adduced in support of what was called the "natural hierarchy" of 
the Hindu social system.It was notably pragmatic and not 
transcendental and religious support that was sought for this view, 
so (hat the concepts of karma and samsara were reduced to a 
minor position. 

The vitality of religion, then, was found largely in terms of 
''spiritual values’* which were traced to sources of religious and 
social experience in ancient India, and were said to be a part of 
the unchanging essence of Hinduisia.’® "Our values do not 
change; but the ways and means of expressing them do.”^^ 
Thus, this view ran, the enduring qualities of religion were to be 
found in its values which were to be, and could be, expressed in 
modern society. This was illustrated, for example, in the reply of 
Gandhiji to the objection that his early programme of non-co- 
operation "could be resorted to only by unworldly men" since it 
belonged to sannyas, or the ideal of world-renunciation.'* Gandhi 
refused to accept the validity of this criticism of the religious values 
in his political movement, insisting instead that non-co-operation 
by its very nature was "even open to children of understanding 
and can be safely practised by the masses." The efforts at appli¬ 
cation of tlie individualistic ideals of an early age to the exigencies 
of modern social life produced in great measure that vitality which 
broke religious and cultural Hinduism loose from its traditional 
social moorings. It can be observed that what appeared to modem 
man as of ji^alue in primitive times was essentially that which 
appealed to him as valuable in his own experience. 

It was the moral character of this religious and social develop¬ 
ment that impressed the observer. "One thing took deep root in 
me," wrote Gandhi of his early experience, "the conviction that 
morality is the basis of things, and that tmth is the substance of 
morality."'® The good of the people and the welfare of humanity 
at large became the goal, whether of the religious man who thought 

See Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions, pp. 355 ff. Also A. Coomara- 
swamy. The Religious Basis of the Forms of Indian Society. 

‘•Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society, pp. lO, 102 ff., 115, 220 il. 

Ibid., p. 102. 

*• Young India igig-igzz, pp. 222-3. See Radhakrishnan, Religion, 
pp. 233 ff. 

The Story of My Experiments with Truth, vol. I, p. 87. 
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of some ideal of life beyond social experience, or of the man who 
felt no strong religious impulse and found greater satisfaction in a 
collective struggle for the human good of this world. This secu¬ 
larist tendency must be noted, although an ethic without strong 
religious presuppositions and associations was not apparent until 
fairly recent times. The diminishing religious basis of Hindu social 
life was noted in 1912 by the Editor of The Indian Social Reformer, 
when he wrote, “The fact is that the authority of the shastras is 
recognized only in word nowadays. People do what suits their 
interest or their pleasure or comfort without troubling about the 
shastras, and it is not correct to say that the operative principle of 
Hindu social life today is to be found in the shastras.This 
practical eudaemonism did not provide the ethical thought of 
modem Hinduism, but a more serious challenge to the religious 
basis of the moral life came from the scientist, political leader or 
economist who found no direct necessity of reference to religion in 
working toward the good society of his visions. But even so, the 
scientist who could think of social reconstniction with the means 
science and technology had placed at man's disposal had regret¬ 
fully to pay a tribute to the passing of religion which “has come to 
take a subordinate position in our lives and plays no very signi¬ 
ficant role" in them.^^ 

The religious vision remained, and its interpreters were gratefully 
recognized. For them society, with all its possibilities of improve¬ 
ment, was not the ultimate end of human life. As Radhakrishnan 
said, social life “is a movement in our destiny, not ithe terminus. 
Its state is always one of tension, and movement."** Beyond lay 
the ultimate beatitude, moksa, with present moral achievement as 
its prerequisite but not its determining characteristic. 

3. The New Ethical Thought 

A great deal of thought was given to the need of comprehending 
the meaning and purpose of a changing society and of drawing its 
diversified forms of political, economic and social organization into 
some moral harmony with distinctively Hindu ideas. To provide 

•® October 13, 1912, p. 73. 

** K. Motvi'ani, op. cit., p. 73. 

Religion, p. xo8. See also Prabuddha Bharata, August 1943. p. 345* 
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material for this reconstruction, a search for some fundamental 
values in the long course of Hindu development was essential. 
Active consideration of traditional practices and customs produced 
a change in the character of Hindu thought. The process of criti¬ 
cism, evaluation and interpretation revealed by contrast the nature 
of the traditional moral laws of Hinduism. As interpreted, those 
laws were the result of the social and religious process; and reli¬ 
gion, being closely integrated with the social system, offered little 
moral judgment that transcended the immediate and particular 
character of social ideas and practices. The difference between the 
traditional moral code and the modem ethic was revealed in an 
independent attitude that judged the value of the old laws and 
nonns, and offered critical guidance for current conditions. Thus, 
in commenting on Manuks statement, ''For woman there can be 
no freedom," Mahatma Gandhi said, "It only shows that probably 
at the time when it was promulgated, women were kept in a state 
of subjection."^-'* 

'J'he origins of this modern ethical thought were revealed in the 
tension which was set up between the individual and his society. 
Society found its self-criticism and reform in the moral individual 
who could no longer be content in acquiescence in stubborn social 
practices, and in contemplation as the supreme act of the religious 
life. This aroused moral purpose was activist, for otherwise it 
could not have been consistent with the new ideals. It was diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish between the intellectual and practical aspects of 
ethics, because modem thought became a dynamic process in which 
the break with the traditional attitude of acquiescence was especial¬ 
ly marked. This gave a necessarily pragmatic character to the 
modem view, while it also clearly influenced religious interpreta¬ 
tions of the meaning and value of human life. Hindus were able, 
therefore, to deny the validity of the criticism that their religious 
view of life tended to passivity and world-negation.** Such denials, 
however, were made on the presuppositions of the modem ethic, 
and rested upon positive affirmations of the value of the reflective 
life for social responsibility. 

•* The Harijan, October 12, 1934. 

** See Kadhakrishnan's reply to A. Schweitzer, Eastern Religions, 
pp. 106 ff. 
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The transition from a morality of custom to critical moral reflec¬ 
tion and activity was the marked characteristic of the new view. 
The change was impressive. Some years ago Govind Das des¬ 
cribed the customaiy life of the Hindu as, "Not only everything 
that we believe today, eveiything that we practise today, can be 
and is assigned to some pigeon-hole of dharma, but all that we 
shall think tomorrow and act tomorrow has pigeon-holes ready for 
them."®* The modern concept of dharma became inward, per¬ 
sonal and voluntaristic. "What we need is not creed but dharma/* 
Lala Lajpat Rai stated the matter. "Creed does not help us, at 
least not much, to find our souls. Our souls we can find only by 
looking inward and adjusting our outward circumstances to them. 
No one can lead a life of dharma unless his outward and inward 
beings are in harmony . . . Religion does not consist of contem¬ 
plation only, but contemplation and action."®* The Hindu might 
choose what his dharma was to be, and with those who set the 
patterns for the new social conduct this was a serious intellectual 
and moral concern. From Rammohan Roy's selection of "the 
moral precepts of Jesus" to Mahatma Gandhi's experiments with 
Truth, this was clearly evident. The unexamined life became un¬ 
popular, and moral reflection leading to social transformation re¬ 
presented a fundamental change in the Hindu view. While this 
distinction between the two fonns of morality is largely intellectual, 
it represents different phases observable in contemporary Hinduism. 
Mahadev G. Ranade described the change as "from the restraints 
of family and caste customs to the self-imposed restraints of the free 
will of the individuad."®^ 

The new moral individuality could not be confined to reflection. 
Action had to follow. Here the restraints of the traditional way of 
life made themselves forcibly felt. Early reactions were more 
severe than those of recent times, but moral and religious reformers 
were always under great pressure not to change the accustomed 
patterns of Hindu life, whatever opinions they might hold about 
them. Thus, Rammohan Roy found that his agitation for the 
abolition of sati, or the burning of widows, and "other pernicious 

“ Hinduism, p. So. 
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practices" was used by the Brahmins to estrange his father and 
family from him.-® And Kcshab Chander Sen in his early career 
once appealed to the police for protection from interference by his 
own family when he proposed to take his wife to visit the home 
of Devendranath Tagore, with whom he had religious and social 
affinities.^® The compact unity of religion and society provided a 
formidable deterrent to efforts of internal reform. "India's prob¬ 
lem of problems," declared Sri Madan Gopal in 1943, was "the 
fixed altitude."®® He continued: "Indian society gives to its 
members the completest liberty of mind . . . When, however, you 
try to put your ideas into action, things will be entirely different. 

. . . The fixed scale of values, the fixed way of life set down by 
'our great infallible forefathers' must be accepted without question 
or protest. Faith in their infallibility, and not reason, is expected 
to be our sole guide through the labyrinth of life." At the point 
of actual change the antithesis of the traditional morality and the 
modern ethic was most apparent. The emotional and social ten¬ 
sions that were set up within Hinduism became less severe in more 
recent years as the force of national and world developments, as 
well as the gradual spread of new ideals, were exerted on the side 
of the moral individual. Nevertheless, he continued to need 
courage for the test of strength with a conservative society. As 
Gandhi once wTote, "True morality consists not in following the 
beaten track, but in finding out the true path for ourselves, and in 
fearlessly following it."®^ 

The externalism and formalism of the religious cultus were also 
revealed in ♦this search for fresh meaning and sources of Hindu 
conduct. The daily religion of the orthodox Hindu, Jawaharlal 
Nehru remarked, is more concerned with his food and with whom 
to eat than with spiritual values.®® Swami Vivekananda once 
graphically described popular religion in similar terms; "Our reli-\ 
gion is in the kitchen. Our God is the cooking pot."®® But 
against this conventional religious behaviour was the new inward- 

English Works, p. 224. 
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ness of the religious ideal and the values that arose from man’s 
search for God and his relations with his fellow man. The reli¬ 
gious problem this presented to the new moral individual 
w^as to discover the validity of religious experience such 
as characterized the creative epochs of Hindu development. 
Professor S. Radhakrishnan insisted on ‘'the necessity of man’s 
intimate transcendent experiences,” and of “the renewal of 
the heart, the transformation of values, the surrender of the 
spirit to the claims of the etemal” if social progress was to 
be assured.As Dr. Kewal Motwani put it, “Adherence to 
formalistic aspects of religion has held India in thrall of ignorance 
and superstition.”®® So that now there must be a “quickening of 
the spiritual impulses of the common man” and “India's youth will 
need to be trained in getting spiritual experience first-hand.” 

4. Ancient and Modern Culture 

Certain values in modem society have arisen in a complex situa¬ 
tion in which the challenge of Hindu thought and life by Western 
culture has been a leading factor. Hinduism has been consciously 
integrated with the new social ideals and standards, and thus has 
given them an indigenous value. This was especially the social 
aspect of the nineteenth century religious movements and the influ¬ 
ences that were started by them. The necessity of a religious eva¬ 
luation arose primarily out of the tensions between the new society 
and the old religion. Only secondarily was there a studied concern 
to recover the principles governing ancient society. Thus religious 
thought and experience, in order to keep abreast of the times, had 
to comprehend and use the social values which modem culture 
offered. It was a test of resources, past and present, in which 
the revival of ancient culture, especially emphasizing its religious 
content, figured very largely. Professor Radhakrishnan gave ex¬ 
pression to this process in saying that the influence of the West 
on Hindu thought was not considerable, but that it had been deci¬ 
sive on social practices in the awakening of a social conscience.** 
But he also noted that, beginning with Rammohan Boy and leading 

Religion, p. 227. 

•* Op. cit., p. 81. 
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up to the present, there had been a thoughtful assimilation of "new 
social values derived from the West."®^ The primacy of this moral 
challenge in the social sphere was also noted by Mr. K. Natarajan 
in saying that there had been a releasing of India's dormant moral 
strength to do battle against the wrongs that had accumulated in 
her social system.®® 

The problem that confronted religious thinkers was how the new 
social values could be spiritualized, or how they could be made a 
part of vital and free religious thought and life. The course of 
events plainly shows—as will be evident in the later analysis of 
political, economic and social developments—that Hindu religion 
assimilated the modern values into its own system, to meet its own 
ends, and became vitalized in so doing. There are three areas of 
development which may be traced in determining how this was 
accomplished. Although these were distinct in nature, the various 
patterns into which the diverse elements were interwoven became 
almost as numerous as the principal figures who engaged in the 
enterprise. We may distinguish (a) the ancient and modem cul¬ 
tural complex, (6) the influence of national growth by which reli¬ 
gion identified itself with political, economic and social concerns, 
and (c) the orientation of the religious view of life to the values of 
the new society. 

There is no necessity here of assessing the values or perils of 
Western culture in India, since we are concerned with the social 
and moral situation that developed within Hinduism. Except in 
an opaque kind of nationalism, there was a general recognition of 
the socio-m6ral benefits derived from contacts with the West. Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer freely stated this at a time when national 
feelings were running high. Eveiy Indian, he affirmed, felt that 
he had received from Great Britain his ideals of liberty and poli¬ 
tical enfranchisement.®* The modem ideal of individual and demo¬ 
cratic freedom was a new social concept. Mr. K. Natarajan put 
a similar observation against the background of Hindu religious 
aims when a few years ago he stated that he knew of few or no 

Ibid., p. 344. 

Indian Social Reformer, October 9, 1937, P- ^5. Sec D. S. Sarma, 
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words for secular freedom in the Indian languages. 'The freedom 
which the Hindus yearn after is moksa or freedom from rebirth."'*® 
Not only was the concept of freedom introduced in other than a 
religious form, but the personal value of the individual with innate 
rights of equality in society was suggested and strengthened in 
social consciousness by the introduction of modem democratic and 
judicial institutions, by education and by the conception of human 
personality as expressed primarily in the Christian religion. The 
service of society without distinction of individuals or classes, 
widely practiced by the Christian Missions, provided also an effec¬ 
tive pattern which was impressed upon Indian society. All of this 
implied an awakened moral capacity in the Hindu, as in others, 
which meant a realization of new opportunities and the ability to 
meet them in a way not previously possible. Whatever differ¬ 
ence may have been suggested between East and West in this 
creation of new socio-moral ideas, there was no difference in moral 
capacity revealed. In fact, the universality of moral values was 
one of the most significant facts which resulted from these cultural 
penetrations and influences.*^ 

However, the perils which could be perceived as a result of this 
process of acculturation raised Hindu warnings and tendencies of 
resistance to the alien influences. With a fair caution Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore expressed appreciation of the values arising out of the 
confluence of Indian and Western forms of life, but warned that the 
beneficial "spirit of the West" should not be confused with the 
perils of the nationalism which he saw raising its sinister head in 
India.*^ Shallow adoption of Western customs was als6 dangerous 
for the true progress of modem Indian society. Shrimati Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit warned her Indian sisters to beware of those 
admirers of the West among them who were content to lead "a life 
consisting of a round of social visits, paying undue attention to 
clothes, parties, and the acquiring of a superficial culture,"*® 

Social Reformer, October 9, 1937, P* ^4- 
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The resurgence of a consciousness of India's ancient culture was 
a sure result of the various forms of resistance to Western culture. 
In particular this took on the character of a religious movement in 
which ancient culture bore the appearance of unalloyed spirituality 
as contrasted with the secularistic and materialistic cultural product 
from the West.*^ A new religious norm for conduct was raised in 
this antithesis. Aurobindo Ghose put it like this, 'The national 
mind turned a new eye on its past culture, reawoke to its sense and 
import, but also at the same time saw it in relation to modern 
knowledge and ideas. Hindus put the question to themselves 
in noticeably modem phraseology and social conceptions, but with 
an equally apparent reference to the ancient sources of their cul¬ 
tural and religious life. They asked "whether the future progress 
of humanity is to be governed by the modem economic and mate¬ 
rialistic mind of the West or by a nobler pragmatism guided, up¬ 
lifted and enlightened by spiritual culture and knowledge." Such 
criticism discerned "the apparent failure of the West to dominate its 
scientific discoveries and to evolve a form of society in which material 
progress and spiritual freedom march comfortably together."** 

In all this there was an optimism which strengthened its fibres 
on the appreciable success of the nationalist movement, but it 
failed often to turn upon itself a criticism that should have showm 
that the contrast between East and West was composed of tw^o 
elements. There was the critical, realistic appraisal of Western 
cultural failures; and, on the other side, an idealistic vision of 
spiritual and social successes in ancient India. This led in some 
cases to extfiivagant claims. Such as, "The Hindu religion is a 
confident assertion of supreme manhood—an assertion full of dig¬ 
nity and independence. It towers high above other faiths, ina.s- 
much as its teachings are elevating and energizing as no other great 
faith.Since such assertions were based on modem interpreta- 

** Sec Aurobindo Ghose, The Renaissance of India, pp. 29, 64 jff. The 
Editor of the Prabuddha Bharata found the ground for *‘the spiritual 
character of Indian culture" in "the Vedic revelations" and this "once 
for all". August 1949, pp. 299 ff. Radhakrishnan put the antithesis 
very sharply in "The Hypocrisy of Modern Civilization" in The Social 
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tions of ancient life, a question was legitimately raised whether the 
reading of these modem ideas into the old schemes of thought was 
entirely honest/® 

No adequate answers were given to a very real problem in con¬ 
nection with the causes for the deterioration of ancient values in 
later Hindu society. Suggestions were offered, but none attempted 
to be complete. N. A. Sarma accounted for the fall of women's 
freedom and elementary privileges from their ancient standard by 
noting that “pseudo-puritanical obsession distorted social vision 
and rationalism was smothered."^® A. S. Altekar in his work, 
The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, made a serious effort 
to discern causes for the degeneration.And with reference to 
“the chaotic order of caste," Aurobindo Ghose once stated that 
“the evolution from one type of society to another so opposed to 
it in its psychological motives and real institutions without any 
apj>arent change in formula is one of the most curious phenomena 
in the social history of mankind and still awaits intelligent study. 

Failure to deal adequately with this problem must not obscure 
the fact that the process "of spiritualizing modem social values in 
terms of ancient culture was a major element in the new society 
enveloping Hinduism. This can only fully be understood by means 
of the two other developments which must now be described. 

5. National Interests and Religion 

The course of many social events was dictated by considerations 
of national interest, for it was the growth of a modem nation that 
produced the situation in which religion assimilatecj on a wide 
scale the values of the social consciousness. At the same time reli¬ 
gious belief and fervour, and the identification of interests with 
the success of the national cause, provided a suitable occasion for 
Hinduism to come to fresh attention and new vigour. In order 
to do this, however, certain particularistic claims of traditional 
religion had to yield before the more compelling necessities of 
national development. A detailed study later will show how this 
worked itself out politically, economically and socially. 

** P. Appasamy, Legal Aspects of Social Reform^ p. 234. 
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What values emerged in the national situation and how they 
were taken up into a distinctively religious form of life are well 
illustrated in a person like Sri Aurobindo Ghose. In the midst 
of his national activity with its revolutionary tendencies, he wrote, 
‘"The attempt at self-development by self-help is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for our national salvation, whether we can carry it peacefully 
to the end or not/’"''* In 1907 he attributed to the pursuit of pas¬ 
sive resistance results with moral qualities essential to self-govern¬ 
ment. ‘‘If by any possibility the nation can start its career of 
freedom with a fully developed unity and strength, it will certainly 
have a better chance of immediate greatness hereafter. Passive 
resistance affords the best possible training for these qualities. 
Here the greatness of the nation w^as of main concern, and national 
freedom required certain qualities in order to be assured of success. 
The way of salvation led through more pacific methods of struggle, 
with unity and strength accompanying them. This was a decade 
before Mahatma Gandhi’s genius for religious methods of activity 
began to make itself felt in India. Here was a national situation 
for Hinduism to assert itself increasingly with new force, and in 
fact this it did, partly in its religious, and partly in a more general 
cultural form. 

The need for cohesion and unity became apparent in the inner 
tensions of family and caste society under the impact of alien 
standards and institutions. Caste maintained itself without serious 
difficulty until the twentieth century, in spite of the modifications 
produced ji^thc small areas of influence created by the religious 
movements of the nineteenth century. When caste society under 
pressure asserted its particularistic demands, this was a threat to 
the clearly universalistic interc'sts of the society of the wffiole people. 
Modern religion, in general, recognized the superior claims of 
national democratic society over those of caste, and again it was 
unity, synthesis and tolerance that were required. Religious com- 
munalism also presented a threat to national security, and finally 
divided India into two nations. But religious interests coiresponded 
with their relative national positions, the majority community 
demanding unity and the minority insisting as strongly on division. 

** The Doctrine of Passive Resistance, p. 8. 
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Thus events fashioned a moral and social situation which, under 
India’s distinctive conditions, invited a religious solution, or a 
solution with strong religious elements in it. 

"Synthesis,” said Dr. Kewal Motwani in 1945, "is India's 
manifest destiny. National life suggested the value which 
Hinduism called its own genius. There were "numerous points of 
conflict, of cultural lags” which "put a great strain on our 
countiy.”'*'^ But India's mission was to devise institutions that 
would ensure realization of "liberty, equality and fraternity.” 
"India should reassert the unity of all life, without distinction of 
race, caste, creed, colour and sex, since unity is the heart of her 
message.” 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and others met the necessities of their 
national society by aflirming confidently that Hinduism would 
weather the storm. It will "survive the attacks of modem social 
movements, for it aims at human unity through the spirit. 

The need of replenishing national life with the resources of 
India's ancient heritage, however, did not make religion imperative 
for some. There were leaders who did not identify the ends of the 
nation with the means and the ends of religion. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm drew significant values for modem India out of his study 
of her long cultural development without coming to the inescapable 
solution which religion offered for some."’’ Also the socialist, 
Acharya Narendra Deva, in 1946 called fora "New Life Movement” 
with cultural resources, but with no explicit dependence upon the 
religious tradition.More decisively still the Marxist,^ Comrade 
M. N. Roy, rejected as the pretensions of religion the "ideas, 
ideals, institutions and traditions, that arc fondly cherished as the 
token of the supposed superiority of India's culture,” as these 
"belong to the dark ages of humanity” and not to a scientific age.®® 
He urged a correct evaluation of India's ancient philosophy that 
would discern "the germ of materialism imbedded in it,” in order 
to help the nation "out of the vicious circle of decayed spiritualism 
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and indicate the way to real spiritual freedom offered by the 
materialist philosophy/'®® Thus a new factor was inserted in the 
already complex national situation, one which did not turn to unity 
and harmony in ways familiar to a revival of religion or culture. 

The demand that Hinduism be ethically adequate for the modern 
age occasioned a reaffirmation of the distinctively individualistic 
qualities typical of an earlier period. Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee 
cited the following to show how Hinduism could provide a norm 
for society. ‘'Sympathy with the happiness of others, compassion 
tow^ards the suffering, rejoicing at the good of all sentient creatures. 
Indifference or neutrality towards the unrighteous. Tranquility of 
mind. Repression of the external senseis. Endurance. Renun¬ 
ciation.'’®^ These supplied the kind of character he believed neces¬ 
sary to sustain a society, but it was a morality of the individual 
that was indicated, not that of essentially social relationships. 
What religious thought emphasized out of its past were the norms 
of individual life required by a healthy society. The primary reli¬ 
gious effort in national growth, then, was to affirm the socio-moral 
values of modern culture as those also of Hinduism in its ancient 
as well as modern forms. 

6 . Religious Life in Society 

By dissociating religion from the causes of social malady, modem 
Hindus followed the course dictated by a healthy social growth. 
The situation aro.se by which the religious life of Hinduism could 
now be experienced in an invigorating social atmosphere. It led 
to a new^efinition of the meaning of Hinduism, as when Professor 
Radhakrishnan called it a subtly unified mass of spiritual thought 
and realization, not relying on dogma or authority, but on trans¬ 
cendental experience. The aim of religion, as he defined it, was 
an intuition and direct apprehension of reality and an insight into 
truth.Religion was thus drawn away from its status as a power- 

Ibid., pp. 128-9. 
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ful cohesive force in traditional society to the position of being 
a kind of ‘‘private affair", from which it had to seek a new unity 
with society if it were to exercize more than an individualistic 
influence. Under the new moral impulses the orientation of the 
religious life was in the direction of the modem social values which 
have been described. 

The balance between the freshly defined religious position as in¬ 
dividual experience and the clear necessities of life in society was not 
determined entirely in favour of modern society. Traditional forms 
of religious life and experience also manifested themselves even in 
the midst of complex social situations, assimilating some of the 
new values but turning away from direct social responsibility. 
This was the case with Sri Aurobindo Ghose while in jail for poli¬ 
tical activity.®** He heard the call to offer a new interpretation 
of Hinduism to the whole world in the light of his political experi¬ 
ence. He described it in these words, "It is to give this religion 
that India is rising. She does not rise as other countries do, for 
self or when she is strong, to trample on the weak. She is rising 
to shed the eternal light entrusted to her over the world."®* But, 
while this type of experience familiar to Hinduism in those days 
eventually weighed the balance for Aurobindo against further active 
participation in society, the religious life of Gandhiji maintained 
his social responsiblity. This was described as an "emphasis on 
a positive experience of (jod, a life of service and sacrifice, and a 
definite denial of claims and labels."®'* I'hus individual factors 
determined the direction and point of application of the religious 
life, but they were themselves conditioned decisively hy the new 
social values. This was repeatedly illustrated by those who follow¬ 
ed the line taken by Rammohan Roy when he insisted that, accord¬ 
ing to the Vedanta, "moral principles were indispensable in the 
mind's approximation to God," for, he further maintained, it was 
not sufficient simply to worship one's favourite deity.®® Gandhi, 
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in a different way but with similar intention, defined his religion 
as Truth and Righteousness, and made religion "identical with 
morality."®’^ 

How religion was conditioned by modem ethics and yet asserted 
certain of its own distinctive characteristics was amply shown in 
the numerous interpretations of the Bhagavadgita which appeared. 
The appeal of this Scripture consisted in the social inspiration it 
offered while bringing the supreme end of the religious life within 
reach of its modem readers, and harmonizing it with ethics and 
worldly life.®® Disinterestedness in the service of society was the 
lesson it taught so many, and from the many facets of possible in¬ 
terpretation light shone upon men awakened to active social res¬ 
ponsibility and seeking guidance in a world multiplying duties as 
well as demanding rights. The Gita helped in the new definition 
of the Hindu attitude toward the world of society, as the old 
pattern of renunciation and denial became increasingly unpopular. 
It wouldn't do whore men and w^omen had to strive for social wel¬ 
fare. The supreme end, moksa, became attainable under modem 
conditions for, as in Radhakrishnan's definition, it is "to be achiev¬ 
ed here and now, on earth, through human relations."®® 

Traditional e.xpressions of the religious life continued to assimi¬ 
late the moral evaluation of society. This was evident, for ex¬ 
ample, in the conception of jivan-mukta, a person w^ho realizes the 
Self and yet remains in society. Such a person could be said to 
have made spiritual attainment the basis for democratic social 
ideals."® He does not have to strive for morality, for by second 
nature he lives the good life and works solely for the welfare 
of others. As Sri Aurobindo described this individual, he has an 
equality of mind, "a fundamental oneness of attitude to all persons 
and all things and happenings because of the perception of all as 
the One."^^ Further, he is "guided by the truth of the divine 
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will and knowledge which is unlimited and not subject to incapacity 
or error/' By thus emphasizing the claims of religious intuition 
in terms of moral experience, the gulf was bridged between the 
absolute end of salvation from the world and the relative means 
to achieve it. 

There was an ideological side also of this endeavour to identify 
the values of the religious life with the moral values of society. 
Lala Lajpat Rai described one aspect of the problem when he asked, 
'*How to get rid of the existing demoralisation, build up life 
and society on the true basis of dharma with substantial justice, 
social, political and economic to all, I do not yet know. Of one 
thing, however, I am certain, viz., that you cannot build up a 
society like that with competition as a foundation."^® The 
traditional socio-religious concept underwent a change in accord¬ 
ance with the growth of modern culture. The problem confronting 
Hindu religious thinkers w^as considerable, as the changing status 
of women, for instance, clearly demonstrated. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century woman was described as "having no 
guide for conduct and habit of thought outside the Priest-made 
and Male-interpreted form of religion," and as being "fearful of 
accentuating the curse" of her karma/^ But less than fifty years 
later the Hindu woman herself w^as thinking in terms of the 
dynamic and relativistic ideas of modern economics. An economic 
interpretation of history provided one means of believing in the 
eventual and inevitable transformation of woman's social and 
economic status."'* Whatever religion might make of this fre^ 
factor in its already complex situation, the psychological and social 
determination of traditional society was diminishing and a totally 
different interpretation of the purpose of human life had to be 
attempted. 

Again, this movement of assimilation and reaffirmation of the 
values inherent in the traditional religious view can be seen in the 
transmutation of the concept of karma. It could and did mean a 
form of determinism militating against social growth and moral 
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responsibility. Lala Lajpat Rai described the position when he said, 
*Then for dharma to justify the existing social stmeture on the 
basis of karma, and upholding the prevailing ideas as to property, 
inheritance, marriage, law and government is perpetuating the 
untruth.With individual freedom and social mobility, karma 
was turned to justifying and assuring the ends of human welfare 
and achievement. It taught that the future was entirely in man's 
own hands and, within certain limits, he could alter his destiny 
in this present life.^“ Professor M. Hiriyanna with others held that 
the doctrine could in this way be "a perpetual incentive to right 
conduct. 

But with the recognition of the relative social elements in the 
moral life of the religious individual went an assertion of the absolute 
character of his moral values which was of great significance. The 
modern mind could speak of "'canons of absolute goodness,” the 
"absolute idea” and "a priori rules of social behaviour,"^® 
although it could not be detennined too clearly from the religious 
point of view what these were under concrete conditions of life in 
society. While the content of dharma varied according to indivi¬ 
dual nature and social relations, the concept itself was affirmed to 
be absolute.^® It was called a "fundamental law” of human 
nature conditioning all activities.®® This insistence upon the un¬ 
conditioned nature of some ultimate moral law’^ or principle left in 
no doubt the fact that moral distinctions and values were of more 
than temporary significance. They defined the nature of the 
unconditioned reality which, tliough it might not admit of distinc¬ 
tion in some forms of religious experience, was itself of some 
indubitable moral substance in social experience. "Religion at its 
highest finds neither in Nature nor in Society,” staled Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, "nor even when they are personified as Gods, but in Self, 
at once the ultimate arbiter and the very substance of values.”®^ 
Thus an ethical nature was affirmed in the ultimate Self. 

India's Will to Freedom, p. 77. 

’* D. S. Sarma, A Primer, p, 65 
” Outlines 0/ Indian Philosophy, p. 79. 

Radhakrishnan, Religion, pp. 204-5 ; Prabuddha Bharata, December 
19.^2, pp. 568-0. 

Radhakrishnan, ibid., p. 114. 

Sri Aurobindo, Essays on the Gita, p. 221. 

*' Op. cit., pp. 197 ll. 
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The necessity of moral and social evaluation in the religious 
sphere was likewise indicated by the metaphysical foundation 
supplied to the modem ethic. This was in the conception of the 
ultimate unity of all beings in the Self. The Upanishadic formula, 
Tat tv am asi, suggested a basis for a universal morality, although 
it did not appear that this had originally been proposed as an ethi¬ 
cal tmth.®® The social character of the religious belief was ex¬ 
pressed in a popular form by Radhakrishnan when he said it 
meant, ‘*We must look upon others as ourselves.''®® The basis for 
this metaphysical affirmation was described in the religious dimen¬ 
sion by the process of intuition and spiritual realization, and in the 
social dimension by the moral awareness of the significance of all 
human life and history. In this w’ay Rabindranath Tagore 
believed that the union of the individual person with the Being 
dwelling within the heart of all humanity was possible by a human 
service reaching out to the entire world. 

The effects upon religion of the several movements and forces 
have to be studied in two important connections. There was 
first the constantly changing social experience of the modern Hindu 
w-hich directly affected the expression of his religious life and 
altered the structure of the religion in relation to society. Modem 
political, economic and social institutions, by impressing their dis¬ 
tinctive values upon religious thought and activity, were decisive 
influences in the development of a new religious vie^^^ This re¬ 
presented quite a different social position for religion than was 
possible in traditional society, and it also showed a ch^i^ed atti¬ 
tude toward the value of active social participation in relation to 
the distinctive ends of religion. Where religious aims and aspira¬ 
tions could be openly identified with the national objectives, 
Hinduism was given the greatest opportunity for its moral re¬ 
construction. It has to be learned in what respect and to w'hat 
degree an actual ethical reconstraction of religion took place. 

But beyond the external stracture of religion, particularly in its 

See Radhakrishnan who notes that it was Dr. Paul Deussen that called 
attention to the ethical implication which might be drawn from the 
formula. Eastern Eelij^nons, p. loi. Also Vivekananda, Works, I, pp. 375 
ff.. 283. 

Religion, p. to8. 

** Religion of Man, pp. 69, 1S6. 
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relations to society, there was its inner spirit that Hindus found 
to be of imperishable value. The insistence upon the vitality of 
religion, despite the doubtful moral character of some of its social 
aspects, calls attention to the nature of modem Hindu spirituality. 
Such was the revival of old cultural patterns under the stimulus of 
modem ideals, in which the unchanging source and character of 
the spiritual aspects of religion were affirmed. Another was the 
moralizing of religious experience by which the spiritual or ultimate 
ends of life were related to the immediate social ends. Here the 
question must be raised regarding the unchanging nature of the 
spiritual values which were held to be characteristic of Hinduism, 
the extent to which they could become associated with new social 
activity, and consequently how far they were influenced by this 
association. 

To pursue this study effectively it is necessary to investigate the 
course of events in which the developments took place. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


SOCIAL IDEALISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

Nineteenth century Hinduism was stirred by new social forces 
which vitally affected religious thought and activity. An ethical 
concern for the changing Hindu social existence, produced by 
different conditions than had operated in traditional society, was a 
dominant characteristic of the religious movements that arose 
during the course of the centuiy, and which developed a clear form 
of sectarianism. This was expressed most forcefully in the social 
ideals and standards which were formulated by the memlx^rs of 
the several sects in relation to their respective religious conceptions 
and experiences, as well as to traditional forms of conduct. The 
actual demands of new social existence necessitated the develop¬ 
ment of religious thought and practice in consonance with the 
modern ethical motivation. Thus the sects arose out of the need 
for a religious expression of the fresh social impulses of the 
nineteenth century. They followed a pattern of moral and reli¬ 
gious activity w’hich utilized both ancient and modern elements. 
While each represented a distinctive movement originating in 
individual experience, all strongly reflected the influence of pre¬ 
dominant ethical interests. An analysis of the thought and acti¬ 
vities of the nineteenth century sectarian leaders shows the 
beginnings j^f a modem Hindu social and moral consciousness.^ 

I. New Conditions for Hinduism 

A dual movement early characterized the Hindu response to 
those new conditions which offered opportunity for free individual 
and social development. At times there was an overt conflict 
between the traditional and the modem views, and at first there 
were educated men w-ho reacted strongly against Hinduism, consi- 


* No effort has been made to give biographical or liistorical accounts 
as adequate material is already available. Reference is made to the 
follo\\ing: Raja Rammohan Roy (1772-183J), Maharshi Devendranath 
iagore (1817-1905). K<?shab Cliandcr Sen (183S-1884), Dayanand Saraswati 
(182.4-1893), Raiuakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-1886), Swami Vivekananda 
(1S62-1902), Mahadev Govind Kanade {1842-1901). 
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dering it the source of evils in society.^ However, this open rejec¬ 
tion of religion was met by a more powerful current of 
religious and social reform, represented principally by the 
sectarian movements, mainly called samajas, in which thi^ criticism 
of popular ideas and practices w^as accompanied by a revival of 
interest in the ancient values of Indian culture. Along with this 
went a ready acceptance of certain elements alien to contemporary 
forms of Hinduism. In the sectarian movements there arose a 
clear tendency to meet the challenge presented by new economic, 
political, religious and social conditions to the static religious and 
social habits accompanying caste and other Hindu institutions. In 
this development religion was steadily dissociated from society by 
a conviction that it must be kept within proper limits in order that 
society might have a chance to grow'.^ At the same time tliis w^as 
largely an intellectual separation to permit the discovery of sources 
of religious vitality needed to meet the challenge of non-Hindu 
religions. 

While the sectarian leaders did not take part in economic and 
political activity that challenged caste, they noted with satisfac¬ 
tion the forces at w'ork w'hich could not be adjusted to the existing 
social system. It w’as Raja Ramraohan Roy who saw’ that the 
prejudices of caste w’ere preventing Hindus from accepting occu¬ 
pations different from those they had inherited. He urged that 
new commercial opportunities be not refused. Many years later 
Swami Vivekananda stated that every man in India knew’ that he 
was “a slave of society,'' and that, while caste had at one time 
performed a useful function, it was now^ only ‘'filling the atmos¬ 
phere of India with its stench."'* It w’as through modern commer¬ 
cial competition that Vivekananda looked for the destruction of 
caste evils, rather than by any direct religious action. 

As no opportunities for responsible participation in govern¬ 
ment w'crc open to Indians, a conflict in the political sphere was 
not evident at first; nevertheless, it was incipient in the growing 
aspirations of the nation, and developed into a problem of primary 

* In the discussions of the Vidyalaya (Hindu College) vigorous attacks 
were made on Hinduism. See J. Gumming, Political India, p. 29. 

P'or instance, see Vivekananda. Works, V, p. 19. 

In 1893. Works, V, p. 19. 
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importance for Hinduism by the close of the century. The divi¬ 
sions and sub-divisions of caste, Rammohan Roy once observed, 
had deprived Hindus of all patriotic feeling.-’ The forces of 
unity, that created a growing consciousness of nationhood, were 
met by the hindrance of caste loyalties and prejudices. While 
some of the orthodox community admitted the evils of caste, they 
insisted that reform should be from within and by the caste groups 
scf)arately. But the reformers discerned in this attitude a 
reactionary motive. Mahadev Ranade, who urged refonnative 
action on the part of all the people, observed that this position 
had been taken by those who were trying to discourage political 
and social action. 

World opinion and the observation of Western religious and 
social institutions with different standards of justice and equality 
created another source of conflict which had to be resolved. The 
Indian leaders strove against the great odds of existing customs 
sanctioned by strong religious and social forces. I'hey had seen 
something better, and deeply felt the need for changes which would 
improve conditions of general social welfare, in particular those of 
Hindu women and girls, and the outcastes. After the abolition 
of sali,"^ Rammohan Roy, whose agitation had helped to make this 
reform possible, gratefully observed that the character of the 
Indian people had been saved "‘from the contempt and pity with 
which it has been regarded, on account of this custom, by all 
civilized nations on the surface of the globe.The observed 
contrast wjjyti foreign institutions led to organized efforts to improve 
the status of women and girls. Keshab Chander Sen, on returning 
from a visit to England, established in 1870 the Indian Reform 
Association for “social and inorar' reformation of the Indian 
people. The programme of work included the production of in¬ 
expensive literature, and the promotion of “female improvement,” 
education and temperance. 

Hinduism had to meet the challenge presented by the change 


The English Works of Raja Rammohan Roy, p. 929. 

® Religious and Social Reform^ p. 289. 

' Sati —the immolation by burning of the wife with the dead body of 
her husband. 

“ Works, p. 372. 

• Mozoomdar, Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen, p. 239. 
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of religion of both caste and out caste pec pie, particularly to 
Christianity. Devendranath Tagore became aroused over the 
conversion of Hindu men and women through the efforts of the 
Rev. Alexander Duff, a missionaiA^ responsible for the promotion 
of Christian education in Bengal.^® Tagore remarked that 
Christians were founding schools ‘‘in every town and every 
village; whereas we have not got a single good school of our 
o\vn where our children can be taught.''" Consequently, he set 
about organizing a school, and by appealing to the Hindu public 
gained wide support for the project. 

In spite of such efforts the conversion of Hindu outcastes to 
Christianity w^as viewed largely with indifference until the last 
decade of the century. By then, however, education and recon¬ 
version became explicit features of the work of the samajas, and 
such organizations as the Social Conference and the Depressed 
Classes Missionary Society.^- While they questioned the depth of 
religious conviction which motivated the outcastes in leaving 
Hinduism, the Hindu leaders recognized that an entirely new social 
status had been made possible for them through the change of 
religion. By the end of the century the Arya Samaj in particular 
sought for the readmission of converts, and furthermore created 
a controversal situation by their efforts to gain what Ranade 
called, "the wholesale admission of some hitherto despised castes" 
to Hinduism.'** At first the orthodox looked with contempt on this 
effort of the outcastes to be classed as Hindus, but later, as Lala 
Lajpat Rai observed, intelligent Hindus came to be shaken to their 
very depths by the prospect of losing the untouchables.'* 

But the apparent inadequacies of their traditional society only 
served to sharpen the religious determination of the reformers. 
They could cut through the accumulations of centuries to clear the 
w^ay for their religion to pass from ancient to modem times. ‘‘I 
claim that no destruction of religion is necessary to improve the 
Hindu society," Swami Vivekananda said, "and that this state of 

Soe Alexander Duff, India and India Missions. 

” Autobiography of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, pp. 98 ff. 

Ramrnohan Roy, Worhs, p. 880. Farquhar, Modern Religious Move¬ 
ments in India, pp. 372-5, The Depressed Classes Missionary Society was 
founded in Bombay in 1906. 

Reform, p. 291. 

The Arya Samaj, pp. 228-9. 
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society exists not on account of religion, but because religion has 
not been applied to society, as it should have been. This I am 
ready to prove from our old books, every word of it.''^® The 
enterprise was commonly shared by the new Hinduism which 
visualized an assimilation by the original religion of their inter¬ 
pretations of the values being fashioned in modem society. 

2 . Religious Continuity through New Experience 

Primary in any consideration of the nineteenth century sects 
must be the fact that they were concerned to maintain their reli¬ 
gious continuity with what they considered to be the original 
sources of Hinduism. I'hey had no intention of being modem 
explorers of religion striking out on wholly new paths of develop¬ 
ment. However much they may have incorporated into their 
systems new elements from other religious traditions, the sectarian 
leaders maintained that they were inalienably Hindu. Even their 
eclectic methods were made subordinate to a fundamentally Hindu 
religious allegiance. 

Raja Rammohan Roy, in spite of his attacks on *'lhe super¬ 
stitious puerilities'' being practised by the medieval Hindu sects 
in contemporary^ times, disclaimed any intention of being a dis¬ 
coverer or innovator of religion.^® ‘T have urged in every work 
that I have hitherto published," he stated, "that the doctrines of 
the unity of God are real Hinduism, as that religion was practised 
by our ancestors." His purpose was to go back to the pure sources 
of Hindu tradition in order to recover its early theory and practice 
for adaptation to modem conditions. This aim he assiduously 
pursued by his translation and publication of some of the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta of Vyasa. 

Keshab Chander Sen, more than any of the other prominent re¬ 
formers, went farther from this central Hindu allegiance. At least 
socially he was willing to make a more decisive break than his 
predecessors had done. In the agitation over the Brahmo Marriage 
Bill, Keshab and some other leaders of the "Brahmo Samaj of 
India" submitted a memorial to the Government stating that the 

The Cultural Heritage of India, Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Committee, 
11, p. 598. 

Works, pp. 73, 90. 
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term '‘Hindu" did not include the Brahmos.’^ While once he had 
shown a strong inclination toward Christianity, later in life Keshab 
wrote of his Church of the New Dispensation, “Cheer up, O 
Hindus, for the long-lost Father (God) from whom ye have for 
centuries strayed away is coming back to you."^'" When relating 
his Church to popular Hinduism, he exclaimed, “We have found 
out that every idol worshipped by the Hindu represents an attribute 
of God. . . The believer in the New Dispensation is required to 
worship God as the possessor of all these attributes." 

Although Dayanand Sarasvvati, founder of the Arya Samaj, 
carried on a vigorous jx>Iemic against the existing Hindu religious 
and social system, his cry was “Back to the Vedas" in which he 
found what he believed to be the original Hindu conception of God 
and the universe. “I. do not entertain the least idea of founding a 
new religion or sect,“ he is reported to have stated'^. The 
Saiyarth Prakash lays down the distinction upon which the Arya 
Samajists insisted. “You believe the customs prevalent for five 
or six generations to be the usage of antiquity, while we believe the 
Vedas and the established rules from the Ix'ginning of the creation 
up to the present to be the authority of antiquity."-'* But in its 
subsequent history the Aiy^a Samaj showed that it was prepared 
to advance in social reform only to the degree in which it could do 
so without affecting its fundamental relationship with, and depi*n- 
dence upon, Hinduism. 

Swami Vivekananda was unquestionably influenced by Western 
social ideals of equality and freedom. However, he insisted that 
Hindus be “Hindu to the very backbone in religious culture and 
instincts." If changes had to be made, sages would come to show 
the way, he assured fellow Hindus, but in this process the principles 
of “our religion could remain unchanged and intact."^’ 

The same tendency to maintain their continuity with the tradi¬ 
tional religion is clearly marked in other figures who dominated the 

Mozoomdar, Keshuh Cimnder Sen, p. 248. 

Ibid., p. 377. M. C. Parekh remarks that Keshab was drawn 
towards Christ, the crucified, more and more throughout his life. The 
Brahma Samaj, p. 189. 

Quoted by Lala Lajpat Rai, Arya Samaj, p. 81. 

Chap. IV, p. 136. English translation by Durga Prasad, Lahore, 1908. 

Quoted by Jawaharlal Nehru, Discovery of India, p. 339 ; and by 
Prabuddha Bharata, August 1943, p. 343. 
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field of religious and social activity. For the thcistic movement in 
Western India, Mahadev Ranade stated that in common with the 
Brahrno Samaj they could claim an ancestry as long as any of the 
still existing medieval sects of Hinduism. "We are representatives 
of an old race," he said, "as old as the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Bhagavad Purana." When Ranade pressed for social changes with 
a courage and vigour unsurpassed by any Hindu of the cenlury, his 
qualification was that reform should not be attended by any desire 
of giving up old established institutions.'-'^ 

The criticism which the sectarian leaders aimed most consistently 
at current religious practice was that it perverted the essential mean¬ 
ing and experience of Hinduism, d'hey attacked or ignored the 
orthodox authorities in an effort to reach directly sources of personal 
understanding and inspiration. The leaders therefore instituted 
new forms of worship with simplified ritual, expressed in the 
language of the people rather than in Sanskrit, and with explicit 
moral values, rhey showed the way to a vital understanding of 
religion by a fresh intellectual and moral awareness of its meaning. 
Idle individual was now given opportunity for direct participation 
in religious services and activities through intellect, emotion and wdll. 
No longer need Hindus be dependent upon the Brahmin as priest 
and guardian of religious theory and practice. Thus, while the 
Brahmin was given something of his traditional position in 
the Brahino Samaj, particularly in its early period, this arrangement 
was later challenged in the Samaj to the extent of leading to schism. 
Dayanand Sarasw^ati and Swami Vivekananda, for their part, criti¬ 
cized the j[A‘iestly class with its theories and practices of mediation, 
appealing to a direct spiritual and intellectual apprehension in 
every person of the meaning of the ancient religion. It must be 
recognized, however, that with this loss of exclusiveness, in spite 
of theory to the contrary, there were few" or no religious values 
offered to the depressed castes in any concrete form. Their condi¬ 
tion of life remained unaltered by the fresh forces of enthusiasm and 
moral imagination arising among the privileged castes. 

Religion was individualized through inspirations and intuitions 
which were valued as divine guidance and revelation. Customary 


” Reform, pp. vi-vii. 
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institutional forms of expression were found unacceptable w’hen they 
stood between this new experience and social ideals. Religion 
stimulated the imagination as appeals were made to sectarian leaders 
of former centuries, such as Chaitanya, Dnyandev and Tukaram, 
who became sources of intellectual and emotional satisfaction. 
Their methods were adopted, and their utterances used in devotional 
practice. In fact, so forceful did the influence of the nineteenth 
centuiy leaders themselves become that their followers came to call 
them rishi also, as they were considered to belong to a great, 
unbroken succession of Hindu seers.-" While in certain cases and 
in common with traditional practice divine significance was ascribed 
to the religious leader, the clear tendency of the whole sectarian 
movement was to emphasize the inherent value of human 
personality. A most interesting example of both features is found 
in the Dev Samaj and its leader, Shiv Narayan Agnihotri, where 
the development was from a theistic position to an atheistic 
ethical humanism for which the founder became a super-human 
being. 

3. Individual Morality 

The emergence of an ethical individuality was particularly 
apparent in conflict with the morality of the traditional social order 
to which the individual had been required to give unquestioning 
obedience.The threat (}f losing caste was a pow^erful deterrent 
which few’^ had wished to contemplate, but in the nineteenth century 
infractions of caste law became increasingly common. In such 
matters as crossing the ocean to foreign lands the ^ithority of 
caste was ignored and thwarted. Still there was no complete 
breaking with customary procedure in the case of any of the 
sectarian leaders. As much as religious and social practices were 
found to be ethically inadequate by the modern Hindu, they conti¬ 
nued to some extent to be observed. Thus, Rammohan Roy 
stated that "the chief part of the theoiy and practice of Hinduism" 
was the adoption of "a peculiar mode of diet" from which there 

See M. B. Kolasker, compiler of Ranade's essays and addresses, 
Reform, pp. ii ff. Also “Maharshi" Devendranath Tagore. 

** See Griswold, Insights into Modern Hinduism, pp. 93-110. 

** This may be observed in other societies and cultures as well. Whereas 
the distinction is partly an intellectual one, it points to a significant stage 
of moral development. See Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, pp. 66 ff. 
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could be no deviation without punishment by exclusion from the 
society of family and friends. He further claimed that 
violation of this article of faith was held to be more serious by 
Hindus than even atrocious crimes.** Yet Roy himself did not 
break away completely from the customs of diet, and in travelling 
to England he took his cook with him. Similar failure to act fully 
in accordance with their chosen moral views on dominant customs 
has to be noted in the case of two other strong advocates of social 
reform: Keshab Chander Sen and Mahadev G. Ranade. Sen 
yielded to traditional practice in the matter of his daughter's 
marriage, although it was contrary to his earlier pronounced views 
as well as to the provisions of the Brahmo Marriage Act which he 
had taken a leading part in securing.^^ And Ranade, an ardent 
advocate of widow remarriage, as a young widower himself yield¬ 
ed to his father’s insistence and hasty arrangements for his marriage 
to an eleven year old girl because the older man greatly feared that 
his son would marry a widow.-* This conservative course of 
action thwarted the reform of marriage practices with many of the 
members of the sects. So that in more recent times Mr. K. 
Natarajan observed concerning the leaders of the Prarthana Samaj 
that in the matter of marriage they did not depart from the 
customary procedure of their castes. 

Failure to carry out moral convictions is, of course, no 
uncommon matter. With the nineteenth century Hindu reformers 
what seems apparent is that custom was still respected and support¬ 
ed both by individual and social interest. Moreover, in view of 
the expressed intention to maintain a continuity of religion, it 
appears clear that the new individualized religion in such conflicts 
could support as well as oppose traditional forms of conduct. 
One additional observation should be made: no adequate commu¬ 
nity had yet been created by the reformers in which they could 
have the same security as they had enjoyed in traditional society. 
The sectarian movement did partially provide for such a society 
based on new moral ideals and standards, but this was inadequate 

Works, pp. 73-4. 

Moz(x>nidar, Keshuh Chu?ider Sen, p. 248. 

Himself, The Autobiography of a Hindu Lady, Ramabai Ranade. 
Translated by K. Gales, pp. to 11. 

*• Indian Social Reformer, Sept. x8, 1937. 
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for all those social necessities which normally arose. In fact, 
religion did not provide any large degree of social liberation for 
the individual, although it offered support for new social attitudes 
when it became apparent that religious concern should be directed 
to freedom from social disability, rather than escape from social 
responsibility. 

The individual in formulating his moral view relied on .his 
freshly realized psychological faculties. He turned largely to 
reason in his conflict with custom. The rational method of investi¬ 
gation was follow-ed most clearly in the fundamental problem of 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. While largely a religious 
matter, such an approach to the recorded sources of religion w^as 
closely related also to the moral problem which the individual faced. 
A scriptural basis w^as needed for new social relation.ships and 
ideals. Consequently, it was important that he be able to 
approach the Scriptures with an active intelligence using a techniejue 
of observation, comparison and sek‘ction. Rammohan Roy, 
in appealing to ''the good sense" of his countrymen, asked whose 
advice appeared "the most disinterested and most rational?" 
Was it those w'ho concealed the Scriptures and taught the people 
to believe without examination, and thus neglected entirely their 
reasoning faculties? Or was it the man wdio put the Scriptures 
before the people in a language they could read and understand, 
urging them to examine their meaning with a "proper and mode¬ 
rate use of reason?' -’'* All the leaders adopted practically the 
same position, as with Vivekananda w 4 ien he said, "Personally, I 
take as much of the Vedas as agrees with reason, Piii-ts of the 
Vedas are apparently contradictory."**^ This clearly affected those 
religious beliefs and attitudes which were basic to morality, as when 
faith was defined by Ranade as practical and earnest reason. 

As a matter of fact, the rational method was not followed without 
reservation, there being another consideration which had to be 
kept in view, namely, the individual’s peace of mind. So that 
Rammohan Roy, who appealed for a fresh intelligence in Hindu 


Works, p. 7J. 

Works, V. p. 325. For Dayanand Saraswati, see The Ary a Samaj, 
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affairs, cautioned against the unrestricted use of reason. *‘We 
often find/' he observed, that “it only served to generate a 
universal doubt, incompatible with principles on which our com¬ 
fort and happiness mainly depend.Thus, psychological con¬ 
siderations were advanced to meet the apparent inadequacy of 
reason in solving man's basic moral problems. Ranade, despite 
his reduction of faith to reason, found there were probl(‘ms which 
the limited intellect of man could not resolve, such as the origin of 
the world and of man, the relation of (iod and the Universe, and 
of spirit and matter. 'I'liough these were insoluble inteHectual 
problems for religion, he said, the theist could have strong moral 
convictions on them which would be adequate for “Life and 
Eternity. 

Ranade, especially, emphasized conscience. For him it was 
the “King" that should Ix^ re.spectcd above eveiy^ human authority. 
Conscience was the “Divine Command" which was in every" man, 
high or low. It had rights w'hich were paramount over “mere 
political and social expediency," and were limited only by 
morality. ILere was for Ranade a moral authority supreme both 
over individual conscience and abcjve the many theological and 
ethical systems. This had a universal aspect, as there were only 
one religion and one morality which were supreme over all.***'’ 
Despite the supernatural authority of conscience, Ranade, as the 
other reformers, found its explicit dictates in the region of reflection 
upon man's moral inheritance and present needs. 

New conceptions of freedom, equalit}", and justice were imbibed 
through Western education, and were to a certain extent the basic 
assumptions of the English law courts in India. Hindus observed 
Western social ideals and standards both in India and abroad, and 
felt the pressure exerted by the activity of Christian Missions. The 
leaders moved among the people and saw their condition with fresh 
insight and vision. As was Swami Vivekananda, they became 
burdened with the sight of widespread poverty and social 
discrimination.®* 

Worhs, p. 37. 

Reform, pp. 260 -t. 

Ibid., pp. 175, 261, 278. 

R. Rolland, Prophets of the New India, p. 308. Vivekananda. Works, 
VII, p. 243. Cultural Heritage of India, II, p. 457. 
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In the^ace of the needs of their society the reformers believed 
that action could be taken, so they gave stirring calls to their 
countrymen to be strong and progressive. It was time to act, 
and, what was more important still, they had the individual freedom 
and power to follow conviction. "Give up these weakening 
mysticisms, and be strong," cried Vivekananda.'*’' The will had 
to be trained, explained Ranade, and made subservient to a 
higher Will. Action ought to be taken against tyranny and social 
wretchedness. Moreov^er, the paralyzing fatalism of harma, which 
had secured the Hindu's surrender to his physical and social 
environment, had to be broken. It was the individual's right, 
Ranade insisted, to choose and fight for his new environment, 
thereby improving opportunities for his physical and mental 
welfare.'*^ 

The moral character of the sectarian movement was further 
emphasized in the social codes, which were intended to lay down 
new principles and standards of conduct, as well as in the funda¬ 
mental religious beliefs supporting them. On entering an organiza¬ 
tion, the person seeking membership took solemn vows based on its 
constitution and creed. The creeds at first were simple enough; 
in fact, M. G. Ranade found the thought of many leaders of the 
Brahmo Samaj too simple for the needs of society and religion. 
They made their new life, he observed, only a matter of confessing 
faith in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.®* 
Since more difficult intellectual and moral problems had to be faced 
than were evinced in such a brief confession, Ranade proceeded 
himself to meet them by giving a statement of thirty-nine articles 
of theistic belief. 

Unrestrained individualism, however, was not encouraged. 
Fresh thinking about the problems of society called for social 
codes consistent with modem practice to replace the old patterns 
of conduct, for it was realized that the individual once freed from 
the restraints of traditional Hinduism must not be allowed to go 
unguided. The accumulating experience of the new social thought 

Rolland, Prophets, p. 395. 

** Ranade, Reform, pp. 172, 176-7. Rai, Arya Samaj, p. 138. 

Mozoomdar, Keshuh Chunder Sen, pp. 120-1. 

Reform, p. 251. 
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and activity provided materials which could be used to promote 
‘‘consistency of conduct among the brotherhood.They were 
in their time the protot37pe of social legislation that later became 
more common. In fact, the small societies were themselves the 
first evidence of an emerging Hindu society which has since grown 
far beyond the bounds of the original sects, and in which moral 
individuality has become quite a common factor. That they 
did not achieve a greater growth themselves might seem at first 
glance to be due only to a religious and social conservatism inhibit¬ 
ing progress. But it has to be recognized that for the newly 
emancipated individuals to have broken away completely from the 
old religion and society would have torn their roots from Hindu 
soil, and undoubtedly would have limited their social usefulness. 

4 . A Religious Basis for Morality 

Essential to the social views of the nineteenth century leaders 
was the conviction that their personal religion provided a basis for 
a new social morality. Reflection on those ends toward which 
they wished society to move was a religious act. They were 
conscious that, in trying to break religion loose from its association 
w'ith undesirable social practice, they must provide a metaphysical 
basis for the new ideals and values. Individually they differed 
in their formulation of the origin of ethics and the ultimate moral 
authority, but in general there were two conceptions, namely the 
theistic, and the Vedanta as interpreted by Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. 

The theists were interested in keeping morality free from 
speculation as far as possible, and in maintaining it as a practical 
concern. In particular, Rammohan Roy insisted that moral 
doctrines be kept beyond the reach of "metaphysical perversion," 
and within the reach of the understanding of all people, learned 
and unlearned.^^ He opposed, on the one hand, the relation of the 
moral teachings of Jesus with Christian theology, and, on the other, 
the understanding of human relationships in terms of "Vcdantic 

1 ). Tagore, Aui('lAufiraphy, pp. 172-3. K. C. Sen. AVie Dispensation, 
1 , pp, 184 II. Satyendranath Tagore in Autobiography of D. Tagore, 
p. 3. Also see P. D. Devanandan, ‘'Trends of Thought in Contemporary 
Hinduism," International Review of Missions, 1939 pp. 465 fl. 

Works, pp. 117, 473 . A^‘ 5 * 555- 
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themes.'* Neither was necessary, Roy contended, as the moral 
nature of things was so intelligible it needed no speculation to 
enforce it. Ranade’s theistic view was much the same in its 
intention. There were, he admitted, some religious problems 
which were intellectually insoluble, but man's moral convictions 
could nevertheless be quite clear so that he could act when desirable 
and necessary. 

Thc same moral concern for society, in origin at least, produced 
the theistic opposition to idolatry which commenced with 
Rarnmohan Roy. He was deeply aware of the fact that people, 
in worshipping their many deities, were violating '"every humane 
and social feeling. ’' The numerous gods of Hinduism simply sanc¬ 
tioned acts of self-destruction and the immolation of relatives. 
Hence, in seeking for the original religion, his translations of the 
Scriptures w’ere intended to teach both the worship of one (lod 
and respect for pure moral principles.*'* 

The theists found the origin and authority for man's moral 
consciousness in the nature of the personal God. The “Moral 
Governor" of the universe is holy and just, making his will known 
to man. For Dayanand Saraswati, the holy Lord of Creation 
“awards all souls the fruits of their deeds in strict accordance 
with the requirements of absolute justice."** The holiness of the 
Supreme Spirit, according to Devendranath Tagore, is the means 
by which man's heart may be sanctitied, and his righteousness is 
the path which man should follow.*'* God is Providence, said 
Ranade, but his activity does not conflict with man's voluntary 
and limited freedom. There was ground for perplexity and doubt 
in holding such a conception, he admitted, but that in no way 
should disturb the theist's conviction “that the special scheme of 
God's Providence is a moral government."*** 

Hence the theist’s moral task was fairly clear. He was working 
in obedience to a supreme moral Authority who made people to 
live in society without those invidious distinctions of caste, rank 
or wealth which men had devised and habit had perpetuated. The 

Works, pp. 74, 483. 

'*'* Kai, Ary a Samaj, p. 82. 

Autobiography, p. 285. 

Rejorm, pp. 265-6. 

Reform, pp. 260-1. 
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natural world also was evidence of the mercies of God, although 
it had to be confessed that the moral governance of human affairs 
and natural power did not always make a just balance. Evidence 
did not show that the divine moral sanctions operated fully and 
uniformly in the world of man's experience.'^^ 

The Vedanta as interpreted by Vivekananda provided a different 
basis for the moral life, The metaphysical truth which underlay 
all ethical codes, he contended, had been discovered by the 
Vedantic philosophers long ago/® According to this view each 
individual soul is a part of the infinite Universal Soul, and human 
relationships in the world have an ultimate reference to the same 
Being. Therefore, a man should not injure his neighbour, for in 
so doing he would simply be injuring himself. In order to be 
moral in conduct the individual needed to become spiritually aware 
of this ultimate unity. Furthermore, the relation of Vivekananda's 
Impersonal God to the world was differently conceived than by the 
theist with his pt?rsonal Providence. For Vivekananda distinctions 
of good and evil were simply present appearances which were due 
to the relative point of view of the individual in this world. The 
Impersonal God was beyond good and evil; he admitted, however, 
that good was a nearer manifestation of It than evil. 

Swami Vivekananda was in this respc'ct a faithful disciple of 
Sri Ramakrishria Pararnahamsa, but he added to the master’s teach¬ 
ing a social activism and responsibility unknown to the older man. 
The religious absorption of Ramakrishna gave no clear indication of 
the moral values \vhich had come to be expected as a part of a reviv¬ 
ing Hinduism. Aware though he was of the new forces that were 
stirring in modern religion, the direction of Ramakrishna’s interest 
was even such as to question the validity of those moral principles 
which were becoming an accepted part of it. Swami 
Vireswarananda, in his Life of Sri Ramakrishna, relates how on 
one occasion the master lost the sense of moral distinctions. '‘Even 
a street girl reminded him of the Mother. Words grossly offensive 
to the ordinary man appeared to him as but a group of letters— 


Ranade, ibid., pp. 265-6. Roy, Works, pp. 136, 484-5. 

Works, I, pp. 375 ff., 3S3. The same interpretation was given by 
Paul Deu.ssen, and more recently by Franklin Edgerton, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, 62 (1942), p. 155. 
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and every letter, he believed in accordance with the verdict of the 
shastras, was a symbol of the Divine Mother."^® Under the deter¬ 
mined and expert guidance of Swami Vivekananda, modem social 
values were embodied in the Ramakrishna movement which main¬ 
tained, at the Scime time, a clear reference to the type of religious 
experience so strongly exemplified in the master. 

In the thought of all the reformers, not only was religion essential 
to a moral view of the world, but morality was necessary for the 
attainment of the religious or spiritual end of life. The theists 
encouraged the moral worship of God for w^hich adherence to new 
principles of conduct was fundamental. Caste distinctions at the 
time and place of worship were less evident than elsewhere in 
human associations, but even in collective worship morality was 
conditioned by past belief and practice, and the new forms of 
worship represented only a limited advance beyond actual social 
behaviour. 

In its social function theism inspired and encouraged men in 
their struggle to achieve just and humane conditions, but the con¬ 
ception of what those conditions ought to be was not derived 
directly from the new faith. Here intelligence and observation 
operated to fonnulate the good ends of society. Where the end of 
human life was conceived in terms of liberation from the world 
of change and circumstance, the moral problem arose in deter¬ 
mining the value of a life of renunciation and meditation. The 
new ideal was coming to be responsibility for the world, and it 
claimed men's devotion as they found their true renunciation 
through some disinterested service. The Hindu individual related 
himself religiously to society by securing spiritual values in the 
service of man.-’*^ Ramakrishna was the least socially minded of all 
the religious figures dominating the nineteenth century scene, and 
he performed no social service himself. Yet he did not deny the 
value of the life engaged in responsibility for the welfare of 
people. When asked by a member of the Brahino Samaj whether 
God could be realized without giving up the world, he is reported 
to have said, “Oh no! You do not have to give up everything. 
You are better off where you are." And after the death of 

P. 159. 

•‘'See Aulohiography of D, Tagore, pp. 104, 145, 205 fi., 262. 
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Ramakrishna his disciples, who at first clung to the traditional ideal 
of world-renunciation, were turned by Vivekananda to combine it 
with the modem ideal of human service.With the nineteenth 
century development of Hinduism, the moral function of religion 
in society w^as to maintain a standard of disinterestedness in 
the individuars pursuit of socially desirable cuds. 

5. Social Action 

In modem Hindu sectarianism, opposition to established belief 
and practice was accompanied by considerable activity in the 
reconstruction of religion and society. The leaders discerned that 
new organizations needed to be formed to which men and women 
could voluntarily give their allegiance, and through which they 
might find the means for expression of a newly realized moral 
vitality. In part, the formation of the Samajas and the 
Ramakrishna Mission was intended to meet the need of the indivi¬ 
dual for free association and activity. For, while these groups were 
intended to be primarily religious in function, they became as well 
the direct means for the inauguration of numerous social service 
activities.®* A close relationship was found to exist between 
individual religion, intelligent morality and social activity. Several 
features of this nineteenth century development may be observed: 
(a) It was the educated, privileged, and economically secure classes 
that began to act on behalf of the oppressed groups and castes, as 
well as in their own interest. (6) There was a concern for the 
welfare of the whole of society which, apart from the immediate 
benefits to the classes concerned, aided the growth of national 
impulses. The struggle for political emancipation was only 
beginning to be felt in its full meaning and force by the end of the 
centuiy. (c) Social and religious reconstruction was pursued on 
the condition that it would not arouse deep unrest or violent 
antagonism. 

The Gospel of Ramakrishna, pp. 158-9. B. K. Sarkar in Creative 
India, p. 465, contends that Ramakrishna had the most d3rnamic social 
philosophy of the age, though he did not think in terms of social reform. 

D. S. ^rma. Renaissance of Hinduism, pp. 283-4. 

** 'Tt must confessed that the emphasis which our reli^us leaders, 
especially those belonging to the Samaj movement and the Runakrishna 
Mission, have laid on social service is due to the object-lessons provided 
by Christian missions." Sarma, Renaissance, p. 639. 
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The attainment of new ideals was considered possible by the 
gradual process of reform of the existing society. Revolutionary 
methods were generally abhorred by the reformers, though they 
were accused by Hindu conservative opinion of stirring up a revo¬ 
lution. The reform Approach to social problems was directly 
related to the religious character of the sectarian movements- 
Within Hindu society there were small numbers of emancipated 
individuals who were seeking to remove the causes of injustice.®^ 
Thus, they placed education and enlightenment in the forefront 
of their programmes. Improvement was expected to result from 
an awakening of the sleeping consciences of the people, who now 
had some means at their disposal for removing bad conditions- 
M. G. Ranadc held that those thoughts and ideas which deter¬ 
mined the outward forms of Hindu life had to be changed before 
any real reformation could occur.Appeal was variously made: 
to humane feelings, to a sense of justice, and to enlightened self- 
interest ; as when M. G. Ranade and G. K. Gokhale laid res¬ 
ponsibility for the intolerable injustices suffered by outcastes on the 
conscience of caste Hindus.®® But through all social change 
induced by reform the religious life of the people had to be 
kept intact. 

Activity was also characterized by a concern for the general 
social welfare. The people as a whole needed service, and this 
too became an organized ideal, such as in the formation of the 
Servants of India Society, which sought to train *'men prepared 
to devote their lives to the cause of the country in a religious 
spirit.'"®* The education of all classes now became a primary 
necessity, though the extent to which its privileges could be offered 
to the masses was limited by the voluntary and philanthropic 
nature of the task. 

More revolutionary tendencies, which sometimes ap|)eared, were 
directed toward attaining political power rather than the inner 
remaking of Hindu society. The repeated agitation for a "free 
press" during the nineteenth century is evidence of the impulse 

See Cultural Heritage of India, II, p. 457, Disciples of Sri Rama-- 
krishna. Ranade, Reform, pp. 156 ff. 

** Ranade, Reform, pp. 156 ft,, 172. 

•• G. K. Gokhale, Speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, pp. Z054 ft. 
Servants of India Society, p. 4. 
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to criticize and change the government, as well as to secure 
exchange of free opinion on other questions. The revolt of 1857, 
while unsuccessful as an effort to seize political power by violence, 
showed the volcanic possibilities of Indian sentiment. The revolt 
had religious characteristics, but this was not directly a result of 
the new spirit stirring within Hinduism. Still, to the end of the 
centuiy political thought and action were largely reformist, seeking 
for Indian responsibility in the government by gradual rather than 
radical change. 

The new social and religious reconstruction needed to be accom¬ 
plished without arousing deep unrest. This was a fixed principle 
with the reformers, who believed that no good would result should 
violent antagonism be stirred up. A possible exception was 
Keshab Chander Sen and his followers, who, during a period 
in the activity of that vigorous reformer, proceeded with little 
regard for reactions in conservative society. The principle of 
peaceful reformation was laid down by Rammohan Roy. When 
pressing so earnestly for the abolition of sati, Roy was doubtful as 
to the advisability of British official action against this quite wide¬ 
spread Hindu custom. However, he gave his approval to this the 
first and the most striking of all social reforms required by act 
or law of the government during British rule. He added his 
influence to the maintenance of this new moral standard for women 
in spite of the strongly organized expression of Hindu opinion 
which sought, even by appeal to the authorities in London, to have 
the act abolishing sail withdrawn. 

Thus, while a conflict between the modem religious and social 
universalism and the still dominant traditional exclusion and dis¬ 
crimination was always possible, the sects refrained from social 
ruptures, or from allowing deep-seated religious passions to be 
aroused destractively against their cause. Men might be equal in 
the sight of God, and the sects made religious provision for some 
demonstration of this equality; but they perceived there were limits 
within which recognition might be safely secured in general social 
practice.*^ A certain freedom was realized in worship and in other 

See D. Tagore, Autobiography, p. 76. Mozoomdar, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, pp 160 ft. Ranade, Reform, pp. 198 ft. 
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forms of religious association, which represented a distinct advance 
beyond usual practice, but equality and freedom partially realized 
in religion were not interpreted as implying a complete application 
of these ideals to society. 

With the reformers themselves two general views prevailed as 
to method and form of social reconstruction. An aggressive effort 
to bring about immediate social changes had a note of urgency 
in it that eagerly sought for relief by any measure that would 
possibly avoid strong social or religious opposition. The other 
view considered that social improvement was desirable only by 
gradual development. It looked to more distant, and not clearly 
explicit, ends which would have to be worked out in the course 
of the peoples' natural growth. The two positions corresponded 
to different religious analyses of the social situation. 

The more aggressive reform view was that which largely pre¬ 
vailed in the Sainajas who brought mild pressure on society for 
change, accompanied by secular and religious education which 
also gave it somewhat the character of the gradualist view. At 
times legislation was sought from the government in order to make 
social aims and possibilities more specific. But such legislation 
was not expected to be mandatory, rather it was to be permissive 
in order to allow those changes the reformers thought should be 
made in the course of time.*** Moreover, enactments to prohibit 
certain social practices, which the British rulers believed to be posi¬ 
tively inhumane or immoral, were the result of foreign political 
initiative.** What the reformers desired was peimissive legislation 
that would protect those holding progressive social views from dis¬ 
ability while they proceeded to put them into practice. 

In general, since the several Samajas held that a religious change 
in the individual was necessary, they encouraged membership in their 
respective groups. The religious view of the moral life which sup¬ 
ported the aggressive reform view came mainly from those holding 
the theistic position. Indeed, the theists put the moral issue into 

** An example is the Act of 1836, legalizing the marriage of Hindu 
widows. At first it aroused bitter opposition. 

•• See “Earl Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, August 2, 1789,“ and 
Lord William Bentinck's statement, “The Suppression of Sati, 1829,“ 
in Speeches on Indian Policy, I, (Ed. Keith), pp. 155 ff., 208 fi. 
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plain view, and made sharp distinctions between what they con¬ 
sidered to be right and wrong. Accordingly, salvation was largely 
a moral effort, and an achievement which man needed to work out 
in society. Where the moral struggle was viewed in direct relation 
to the purposive activity of the divine Being, the expectation of 
immediate social improvement was more apparent. Dcvendranath 
Tagore is an interesting illustration of this. Though a leader in 
the Brahmo Samaj, Tagore was primarily concerned with spiritual 
salvation, and the cultivation of the inner life of the individual. 
His social attitudes were cautious, and vacillating under the persua¬ 
sions of others.®® But even more striking is Keshab Chander Sen’s 
transition from an aggressive social reform position to one of eclectic 
religious revivalism in which he became progressively more con¬ 
servative in his social views. His theism during his later life be¬ 
came obscured in a mass of theory in which it is difficult to make 
much sense, and his moral vigour certainly declined. 

Mahadev Ranade both maintained a strong theism and brought 
to the whole century some of its clearest moral thinking from the 
religious point of view. Though himself a member of a Samaj, 
Ranade did not join the leadership of the Brahmo and Arya 
Samajas in their insistence that social reconstruction should be 
preceded by religious sectarianism. Thus, in the Indian National 
Social Conference he answered invitations to support the work of 
the Samajas by sa)dng that religious changes were not necessarily 
followed by social transformation. He insisted that, since the 
present state of Hindu society was not that of its most glorious 
epochs of the past, they might hope for a social reconstruction 
without stirring up religious hostility.®^ Ranade's position is indi¬ 
cative of the change of direction which social activity was taking 
in following the line of close association with traditional religion, 
while trying to reform society from within, rather than straining 
relations with traditionalism as was the case generally with the 
Samajas. 

How the sects desired to maintain a bridge across the gap which 
they created between themselves and conventional religious practice 


•® Autobiography, pp. 104, 145, 205 ff. 
•* Reform, pp. 167 ff. 
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was illustrated in an observation concerning the Prarthana Samaj. 
Its members were said to have continued to observe the ceremonies 
of Hinduism, but destitute of all religious significance. 'This 
much sacrifice they make to existing prejudices," it was ex¬ 
plained.®* Certainly such gestures of deference to traditionalism 
affected the more radical social ideals represented by the Samajas, 
as it represented, at the same time, an incipient secularism that 
was creeping into religious practice, if not into its theory. 

The view that Hindu society could best be improved by gradual 
means, chiefly emphasizing broader religious enlightenment among 
the masses, was held by Swami Vivekananda. He criticized the 
reformers for their serious mistake in holding "religion accountable 
for the horrors of priestcraft and degeneration," and for trying to 
pull down the ancient Hindu religious structure.®® He admitted 
that the deplorable condition of the poor masses needed ameliora¬ 
tive measures, and Hindu women should have social freedom; but 
these good ends could only be secured by an education of the right 
type, that is, by orienting the people to their ancient and glorious 
religious heritage. Vivekananda therefore proposed that Sanskrit 
education be made available for the masses in order that all might 
share in the rich resources of India's religious life. Given such 
education, India's women and her outcastes would by their own 
ability and in their own time solve their problems.®® His social 
attitudes, moreover, reflected the influence of this religious view as 
he admitted to a growing appreciation of the "time-honored insti¬ 
tutions" of Hinduism, each of which was the embodiment of the 
experience of centuries. This gradual process of reform, he con¬ 
tended, would bring about its own ends as the people came to 
determine what social standards were appropriate for themselves. 

The position of Vivekananda and the Ramakiishna Mission in 
the general movement for social reform was primarily determined 
by a conception of religious salvation, rather than by a moral view 
of society and the individual. The objective was a renewal of the 


•* Indian Social Reformer, vol. XX, p. 317; quoted by Faiquhar, 
Modem Religious Movements in India, p. 79. 

•» Works, V. p. 19. 

•® Works, III, pp. 297, 132. Swami Madhavananda in Prabuddha 
Bharata, Sept. 1943, p. 393. 
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mind of man which would supply the initiative and vigour for the 
needs of social reconstruction. As such, the service of humanity 
was conceived in different terms than "mere social service," it 
was rather a service of the God who is immanent in society.** 
The primary necessity, therefore, was the preaching of the reli¬ 
gious message. 

In assessing the value of the two methods of social reconstruc¬ 
tion, it is possible to do so from a certain historical perspective. 
The social ends formulated by the Samajas, while immediately in 
prospect and to some extent achieved, were limited by their own 
social conservatism. They were hindered as well by the firm 
opposition of Hindu traditionalism, such as in the case of the 
marriage of widows. Deviations from traditional practice were 
rare, so that thirty years after the Act of 1856, which legalized 
such marriages, it could be estimated that only three hundred had 
been celebrated.*® However, Ranade, in commenting on the situa¬ 
tion, noted there was a healthy change of public attitude toward 
the reform which contrasted with the earlier persecutions that had 
accompanied the marriage of widows. While the Samajas have 
lost influence in recent years, the principal reforms for which 
they sought have now received wider public acceptance, and 
have reached the stage of political action.®^ 

The gradualist view of social reconstruction had a more distant, 
in fact, a vague end to be achieved. It emphasized the inner 
spiritual renewal of the individual who had to work out his social 
salvation without the strong influence of foreign ideals and stand¬ 
ards of life not immediately suited to him.®* But by maintaining 
the Hindu religious stages of life, corresponding to individual 
temperament, capacity and achievement, social inequality tended 

•® See the Prabuddha Bharata (which was established by Swami Viveka- 
nanda in 1895). J'^ly- ^ 943 * P- 5 ^ 4 - Also "Swami Vivekananda: the 
Man and his Message" by Swami Madhavananda, ibid,. Sept., 1943 » 

pp. 389 ff. 

•• Ranade, Reform, pp. xxii, 90-1. 

•'See K. Natarajan, Indian Social Reformer, Sept. 18, 1937, p. 37. See 
article on Prarthana Samaj, by "V. S. S." in ibid.. Sept. 28, 1946, p. 28, 
who states: The reforms advocated by the Samaj have practically come 
to stay." 

•• Thus Sri Ramakrishna: "Those of your young men who are quite 
learned in English and educated after the western model, silently put up 
with the kicks of their masters!" Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna (1948}, 
p. 131. 
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to be confirmed rather than eliminated.*® With the theists, how¬ 
ever, in theory though less in practice, human equality and freedom 
were positively expressed as ideals that could be achieved. Both 
the aggressive reform and the gradualist views inspired an inclusive 
and universalistic conception of social service, and this was un¬ 
doubtedly a signal achievement of the nineteenth century. The 
foundations for numerous social service organizations and activities 
of more recent limes were solidly laid in the work of the sects. 


** Sri Kamakrishna taught that caste distinctions were essential until 
the attainment of *'peilection of knowledge.'* Ibid,, pp. 280 ff. 
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A POLITICAL ETHIC: RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
I. Rights and Duties in the National Struggle 

The most important factor in the internal development of modem 
Indian society has been the national consciousness forcefully ex¬ 
pressing itself in political activity. From a moral point of view 
politics created a real possibility, for it involved ideals of equality, 
liberty, justice, and universal opportunity to be realized through 
Indian control of national life and affairs. But at the end of the 
nineteenth century India was still dependent on a foreign Power. 
The educated leadership of the nation, tutored in ideas and ex¬ 
perience of self-reliance, found itself thwarted through complete 
lack of political responsibility. 

Religion, which was already deeply involved in matters of social 
significance, became further concerned with the specifically poli¬ 
tical aspects of society. Hindus as a community were in a strategic 
position to make a major contribution to political development, 
for their educated class was numerous, and they had, as well, eco¬ 
nomic and social influence. As a consequence, they were able to 
discover any moral benefits which could possibly be realized in the 
struggle for power. Hindu religion continued to undergo both 
revival and reform by becoming a means to the achievement of 
national ends, and by responding inwardly to those dynamic forces 
that were making the nation, 

Indians had found expression for a new individual and collec¬ 
tive freedom in their consciousness of civil liberties. One of these, 
the freedom of the press, became an issue early in the nineteenth 
century when the Government enforced restrictions on the very 
limited press that then existed. Strong objection was taken to this 
official act, which was interpreted as an infringement of those legi¬ 
timate Indian rights that had been created under the conditions of 
British rule,^ In this form first appeared the concept of human 
rights that was destined to have an increasing moral significance 


’ See Hammohan Roy, Works, p. 462. 
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in modem India. The idea of rights, while it has become import¬ 
ant in all aspects of individual and social life, reached popular re¬ 
cognition mainly through its applications in political thought and 
activity. In a field of growing tension, the rights of the people 
w^ere declared as a moral axiom which could not legitimately be 
contested. In 1905 Gopal Krishna Gokhale reminded the British 
that there were a million men in India who had come under the 
influence of Western education, and great harm was being done 
by keeping them completely from power. ^ In making such repre¬ 
sentations to the Government, Indian leaders justified themselves 
as acting simply on a natural right well known to the English 
people, who had themselves only secured a similar recognition after 
a long and historic stniggle.^ 

Politically conscious Indians were simply applying to themselves 
the results of their knowledge of W^cstern political and moral history. 
The doctrine of absolute rights in national life was such an appli¬ 
cation, being derived from the political experience of the West 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.^ This depend¬ 
ence was not only recognized, but was cited in order to give added 
weight to the Indian cause. Educated men “here and there began 
to question the validity and the moral right of one people to rule 
another,*' a contemporary has written. ‘They had read history, 
yes, European and English history in particular. . They knew all 
about Magna Charta. They read Milton and Burke. They knew 
by heart the fiery speeches of Garibaldi and Mazzini that had 
moved them deeply."® 

The measure of political responsibility which Indians should have, 
and the content of the conceptions of "self-government," swaraj, 
"home-rule," "responsible government," and "independence" 
varied with time and the course of events. But throughout there 
was either an assumption or an assertion of the right of the people 
themselves to political power. It was assumed in moderate expres¬ 
sions, such as the resolution of the National Congress, meeting at 
Lucknow in 1916, when the King-Emperor was requested "to issue 

* Speeches, p. 1078. 

* Ibid., p. 1148. 

* See B. Russell, A History of Western Philosophy, pp. 36, 509, 627, 705. 

' Anup Singh, Nehru, the Rising Star of India, p. 31. 
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a Proclamation announcing that it is the aim and intention of the 
British policy to confer Self-Government on India at an early 
date."® Again and again the right of the people to make their 
own government was stated explicitly.’' Such was the emphatic 
assertion that India was fit for "representative and responsible 
government," and that it was an exclusive right of the people to 
fashion it for themselves.® 

The struggle for political authority sometimes had to be made 
subordinate to more fundamental rights. For, when the conflict 
with the Government resulted in restrictions upon the press and the 
voluntary association of the people, appeal was made to the pri¬ 
mary rights of free speech and free association. "Civil disobe¬ 
dience" itself was interpreted as a right which the people might 
exercize in asserting other moral claims.® 

The general British policy in India had been guided by the ex¬ 
press ideal of good government, which they considered to be their 
sacred trust. A common BritiwSh attitude in meeting Indian 
appeals and demands was to state that India w^as still unprepared 
for representative institutions, which how^ever the British declared 
they were seeking to introduce gradually. Essentially, then, it was 
a question of merit: Indians were not ready and fit for self- 
government. So conceived by Great Britain, the issue was a 
moral one.^® At the same time there were always Britons who 
were sympathetic with Indian aspirations, and who affirmed 
the legitimacy of the Indian cause in terms of rights. Early 
among them was William Ew'art Gladstone who was popular in 
India for his approval of the national movement. He is quoted 
as saying, "The question who shall have supreme rule in India is, 
by the laws of right, an Indian question, and those laws of right 
are from day to day growing laws of fact."” 

The British idea of government for India was originally formulat¬ 
ed in a reaction to the chaotic commercial expansion and capricious 

• P. Sitaramayya, The History of the Indian National Congress, I, p. 128. 

' See Lajpat Rai, The Political Future of India, p. 35. 

• Tilak’s Manifesto for the Congress-Democratic Party. Sitaramayya, 
History of Congress, 1 . p. 194. 

• As M. K. Gandhi did. Young India, igig-igsz, pp. 942 fi.. & 944 ff. 

Reginald Coupland, New Republic, Sept. 7, 1918. (Ref. in Lajpat 

Rai, Political Future, p. x6.) 

“ See Sitaramayya, History of Congress, I, p. 80- 
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individualism of the East India Company’s policy during the 
eighteenth century. “ The subsequent declaration of British poli¬ 
tical sovereignty took the form of a dual principle: while Great 
Britain was pursuing her own interests, she could and should, at 
the same time, secure the best interests of India.'® But applica¬ 
tion of the principle was such that these ’'best interests of India" 
were achieved and retained by exclusive control of the policy and 
operation of the Indian Government. In actual practice, the ex¬ 
clusion of Indians from any real political responsibility was com¬ 
plete throughout the nineteenth century. 

Indian reaction to this British political policy was put in un¬ 
mistakably ethical terms. Their "rigorous exclusion from all 
power and all positions of trust and responsibility," declared 
Gokhale, had no historical comparison. It was leading to a racial 
deterioration which was "a cruel, an iniquitous wrong" that Britain 
was inflicting on India.Moreover, the frequently made sugges¬ 
tion that India was not yet ready for democratic institutions was 
repudiated as false by studies of ancient Indian administration, as 
well as of the more recent functioning of the village panchayats.'* 
Indians wished to prove they could conduct a representative body. 
The circular which convened the first meeting of the Indian 
National Union (later the Congress) stated that an indirect object 
was to give "an unanswerable reply to the assertion that Indian is 
still wholly unfit for any form of representative institutions."'® 

Nationalist Indians also disputed the sincerity and application of 


See "Warren Hastings to Lord Mansfield, 21 March, 1774," Speeches 
on Indian Policy, I Hid. Keith), pp. txj ff. 

“ See "Edmund Burke on the Impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
15-19 February, 1788," Speeches on Indian Policy, I (Ed. Keith), 
pp. 114 ff. 

"Earl Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, 2 August, 1789,’* Speeches, 
I, (Keith), pp. 155 fi. 

Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment, pp. 185 ff., 193-4. 

Substance of the Speech of Lord Grenville on the Motion made by the 
Marquis Wellesley in the House of Lords, April 9, 1813. "... to which 

even forty years later men turned back for inspiration and gfuidance." 
The Cambridge History of India, VI, pp. 1-2. 

"Petition of the East India Company for the Renewal of their Charter, 
Feb. 22, 1813," Hansard, The Parliamentary Debates, XXIV, pp. 659 ff. 

Henry Whitehead, Indian Problems in Religion, Education, ana Politics, 
p. 117. 

** Gokhale, Speeches, p. 1080. 

Rai, Political Future, pp. 16 ff. Gokhale, Speeches, p. 1228. 

*• Sitaramayya, History of Congress, I, p. 16. 
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^ Great Britain's dual principle of government. They discerned 
behind the continuance of foreign rule a covert economic motive 
which prevented the country's normal development.^^ The solu¬ 
tion of the economic problem, they contended, was dependent on 
the attainment of Indian political responsibility.*" So India want¬ 
ed "power to shape her fiscal policy in her own interests, inde¬ 
pendent of control from London."** 

Nor were politically conscious Indians satisfied with British sug¬ 
gestions that they should first attain actual social equality with 
their foreign rulers before being granted political equality. Such 
a status in social relationships, it was replied, was not possible 
without first attaining equal political power, and this in turn involv¬ 
ed the right of self-determination.** The fundamental good of 
India could not be achieved while there was a subordination in 
political life which amounted to inequality. Furthermore, the 
moral character of political demands was expressed by a declara¬ 
tion that immediate equality was the country's birth-right.** 
One common Indian interpretation was that "the aim of the British 
Government was not to organize Self-Government but to keep the 
p)eace."** 

On looking at this conflict of claims from the point of view of 
justice, it resolved itself into a question as to which are fundamental, 
rights and obligations based on merit, or those based on liberty. 
Indian nationalists and British civil servants differed on the ques¬ 
tion of Indian fitness for self-government. But the difference was 
not so apparent in the matter of liberty, since at times there was 
agreement on the conception of the ultimate political goal. Thus, 
Lala Lajpat Rai stated that, at least in theory, there was "full 
agreement between the political goal set up by the Indian Nation¬ 
alists of the Confess school" and that of Mr. Montagu's announce¬ 
ment in the House of Commons on August 20, 1917, when he spoke 
for His Majesty's Government with the complete accord of the 

” See Indian Affairs, Sept. 18, I947» Commercial Supplement. 

Gokhale, Speeches, p. 1116. 

Rai, Political Future, p. xx. 

•• See Whitehead, Problems, pp. 272-3. 

** B. G. Tilak's position as stated by M. K. Gandhi, Young India, igig ; 
p. 791. 

** C. P. Ramaswami Aiyer in Foreword to Besant, India, A Nation, 
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Government of India.This particular degree of concord did 
not extend to the matter of merit, as subsequent events revealed. 
For, according to Mr. Montagu, the British Government and the 
Government of India, who had the responsibility for "the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian peoples," were to be the judges 
as to the time and measure of advance. In this they must be 
guided both by the co-operation they received and "by the extent 
to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in the Indian 
sense of responsibility." 

The cpiesiion of merit remained a serious consideration for 
British leaders, for in 1947, at the dawn of an independent Indian 
Government, misgivings were expressed ; but now it was the future 
position of a free India within the British Commonwealth that 
gave concern.‘‘ Since merit in this connection was partly deter¬ 
mined by education, the responsibility for India's fitness for self- 
government could not entirely be her owm. Some of the British 
recognized that one of the failures of their rule was the small per¬ 
centage of the people who had the privilege of even a rudimentary 
education.*^ 

W. D. Lamont has correctly called attention to the fact that 
"no association of individuals or peoples has ever been successful 
unless practical policy has been guided by the idea that 'funda¬ 
mental rights,' based on the conception of liberty, take precedence 
over obligations and rights based on the conception of merit".^* 
In the Indian situation, it appears that the ideal of merit was 
emphasized to the frequent neglect of the more fundamental ideal 
of liberty. Merit was indeed essential for the responsibilities of 
Government, but insistence upon it without equal recognition of 
the rights and duties involved in the idea of liberty defeated the 
stated purpose of the foreign authority. 

Appeal to inalienable Indian rights was possible, particularly in' 
view of the moral and religious views of the intelligent leaders of 

** Political Future, pp. 8, 32. 

** It remained a question after August 15, 194^7. See The Asiatic 
Beview, Oct. 1947, pp. 289 ff., speeches by Sir Percival Griffiths and 
Sir Stanley Reed. 

” Sir Alfred Watson in One Hundred Years After, (Carey Centenary), 
P- 97 . 

•• The Principles of Moral Judgment, p. 159. 
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Indian nationalism. The concept was adopted directly from the 
West, but it was appropriate to the Indian political situation with 
its characteristic Hindu aspects. An immutable moral order, that 
was generally believed to be beyond the immediate and changing 
events of the present, gave the character of incontestable truth to 
political rights. B. G. Tilak, who at one time appealed to stmraj 
as his birth-right, at another found ''immutable*' and “permanent" 
ethical laws in the “sole metaphysical foundation of the principle, 
there is only one Atman in all created things. Mahatma Gandhi 
sought to persuade everybody that civil disobedience was his birth¬ 
right.^® And he believed that there were moral laws which were 
“absolutely independent of our opinions and feelings." Such 
laws were eternal, and had their seat in man's soul.®® As we 
have seen, the sectarian movements followed the conviction that 
moral principles were derived from the nature of God or the Ulti¬ 
mate Being. This religious basis for the moral consciousness was 
projected into political thought and action, giving a sense of invin¬ 
cible truthfulness to Indian desires and demands. 

When we consider the kind of “inherent rights" which were 
asserted, it is po.ssible to find them derived, at least immediately, 
from the intimate relations which politically conscious Indians 
maintained with one another.®® With the awareness of becoming 
a nation, there was a corresponding consciousness that the welfare 
of that nation provided a moral cause. That is, moral authority 
inhered in the relationships of modem society whatever meta¬ 
physical reference there might be to an absolute law.®^ This is 
illustrated in a manifesto signed by a number of Hindus and 
Muslims, including M. K. Gandhi, Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel and others. Here was stated the “inherent 
right of everyone to express his opinion without restraint" in the 
matter of the propriety of Indians being in Government service.*® 
The nationalists began with the more general right of the nation 
to be free, then proceeded to the necessity of defending particular 

’ Gita Rahasya, I, p. 525. 

*• Young India, 1919, p. 943- 

'* Ethical Religion, pp. 44-5. 

® See Dewey and Tufts, Ethics (1932), p. M7. 

Thus, Aurobindo Ghose, Essays on the Gita, p. 42. 

'• Young India, 1919» p. 895. 
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rights arising in the act of making it free in fact. Thus, writing 
on *‘The Immediate Issue," M. K. Gandhi stated on one occasion 
that swaraj must occupy a subordinate place while the nationalists 
first made good "the right of free speech and free association." 
These were elementary and had to be defended with their very 
lives.®® 

The political delineation of the moral situation gave a new dimen* 
sion to that which had already been described during the develop¬ 
ment of the religious and social reform movements. Hinduism 
was not arrayed against itself in the familiar tension between the 
progressive and conservative elements; rather it was the Hindu 
acting as an Indian in the interests of the new national conscious¬ 
ness that provided an external area of tension, that is with a foreign 
political power. A basis for unity was offered by the steadily con¬ 
solidated action aiming at representative government with ideals of 
equality and freedom. Here was the sole promise of freedom, 
and in claiming it for themselves Indians were acting according to 
accepted moral principles in the West which had tutored them in 
desires that could no longer be suppressed. This fact of growing 
unity, which drew into itself the best of Indian leadership, was 
underestimated by many in Great Britain, so that Edward 
Thompson spoke advisedly to his countrymen wben years later he 
said, "It is nonsense to sneer at the Congress, and say that it 
represents merely a discontented handful. Few of modem India's 
outstanding names cannot at one time or another be found in its 
records."®^ How fundamental this unification around the poli¬ 
tical and national cause could be was showm by the insistence that 
the right of association was prior in importance even to the claims 
of swaraj. 


2 . Conflict of Duties 

With the appeal to human rights, there was among Hindus a 
corresponding conception of duty in relation to the national cause. 
While educated men were generally agreed on the right of self- 
determination, there were outstanding differences of opinion as to- 
where their immediate duty lay. The exact national claim on 

p. 943- 
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individual thought and action had to be determined, and traditional 
as well as modem religion was a considerable factor in helping 
to do this. 

Two distinctive views were formulated in the course of events 
at the turn of the century. First, duty was conceived in relation 
to the total situation involving both Great Britain and India. This 
was the position held by the group in the National Congress called 
the Moderates. It was both internationalist and nationalist in 
character, restraining violent and impatient nationalist impulses in 
the interest of amicable relations between India and Great Britain. 
The Moderates saw the imperative necessity of social reconstmction 
as a preparation for political reform. This liberal attitude in rela¬ 
tion to politics and society was accompanied by a religious 
liberalism as well. Secondly, the section called the Extremists, or 
New Party, held performance of national duty more important than 
any other consideration. Social and religious reforms were subor¬ 
dinate to the necessity of organizing the whole nation around the 
primary purpose of securing political objectives as soon as possible. 
This extremist conservatism in religious and social matters was 
balanced by a political radicalism which demanded immediate 
action that condoned and was associated with instances of 
violence. 

Hindu religious and cultural impulses were not lacking at any 
time in the national struggle, for they found expression in a pattern 
of modem activity into which were woven traditional means of 
menial and spiritual satisfaction. There were characteristic 
reactions to political activity which demonstrated the strong 
influences of religion in the midst of the immediate problems of 
society. A conflict of duties in a politically conscious society led 
several prominent figures to renounce their public activities by 
turning to a concentrated search for peace of mind as an indivi- 
dualisjc religious solution of the national problem. That such 
individual decisions were made at a time when there had been 
violent attacks on British officials adds significance to their religious 
character. 

The years leading up to 1919 form a convenient period for study¬ 
ing these developments. Politically and socially it was the time 
when the stmggle between the Moderates and the New Party went 
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on in the National Congress. It was also the period before 
Mr. Gandhi's entrance into politics with his moral programme of 
satyagraha. Violent incidents were less frequent after the agita¬ 
tion aroused by the Partition of Bengal in 1905, but it was not until 
Gandhi's principle and methods of non-violence were officially 
accepted by the Congress that, from the moral point of view, there 
was any significantly new development. 

3. The Duty of Mutual Trust 

A major difference between the Moderates and the Extremists 
appeared in their respective attitudes towards the uneducated 
masses, who up to the time of the split in the Congress had been 
politically indifferent and inarticulate. Lala Lajpat Rai accused 
those who followed the Moderate line of lacking the intelligent 
support of the masses in their propaganda, and of being too lazy 
and too self-centred to run the risks involved in going to the masses 
for support.^* The charge was not fair, but the policy of Gopal 
K. Gokhale and his associates was based on a view of the masses 
that saw their "ignorance, barbarism and degradation" as an in¬ 
superable barrier in the way of national aspirations.®® Gokhale 
seems to have been appalled by the fact that on one side of his 
politically conscious countrymen there were arrayed racial forces 
of monopoly and power, while on the other side was a vast 
ignorant, apathetic and morally helpless mass.®’' It was, he recog¬ 
nized, exceedingly difficult to make this large segment of the popu¬ 
lation politically conscious, and to put life into it so that it would 
go along with the political movement. Consequently he believed 
that, while he could visualize the men and women of India 
becoming a great stream of moral and spiritual energy in the world, 
the peaceful evolution of their political life was bound to be slow.®® 
The plain duty of those who thought in this way was to bring 
social and moral improvement to the people, preparing them to 
assume the responsibilities of political power. 

** Rai, Young India, p. 216. 

*• Speeches, p. 1057. 

Ibid., pp. 1063-4. 

Ibid., pp. 403, 1229. 
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This attitude was in direct succession to the social view of the 
reformist section of the religious sectarian movement. M. G. 
Ranade, who was the prominent figure in the Indian Social Con¬ 
ference for so many years, rejected that conception of politics 
which considered that its duty was chiefly to make claims on the 
Government, and required no corresponding responsible action on 
the part of the people. He also opposed that view of social duty 
which confined the people to their own resources for reconstruction 
without outside help. This, he held, was a radical mistake; for it 
broke up the integrity of persons into separate spheres.** Political 
progress was dependent upon the elevation of the entire Indian 
public life, so that the people would deserve whatever political 
concessions might be offered by the British Government. 

Consequently, the Moderate party tried to hold together political 
and social interests. They were duty-bound to keep the two 
spheres from being further separated, now that political action was 
becoming so important in the public interest. So they endeavour¬ 
ed to hold the meetings of the Social Conference immediately after 
the annual sessions of the National Congress, until that became no 
longer possible because of Extremist opposition. This Moderate 
procedure had its religious basis as well, for it attempted to achieve 
at least a minimal religious reform along with social improvement, 
thereby laying the foundation for a new political structure. At this 
point the Moderates disagreed with the Extremists represented by 
B. G. Tilak, who brought about a revival of traditional religious 
practices as a stimulus to the national movement. 

The Moderates were no less impressed by their formidable task 
in approaching the British Government and people than they were 
in their relation to the Indian masses. Their sense of duty moved 
them to observe that Britain's relations with India were far from 
ideal. In fact, it was necessary to ask how far India's material 
and moral interests had been advanced by British administration. 
This was the main test which the foreign government had to face.** 
In 1905 the nationalists, both moderate and radical, protested 
against the reactionary policy of repression pursued by the 

** Kanade, Religious and Social Reform, pp. 280 ff. 

Gokhale, Speeches, p. 1079. 
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administration of Lord Curzon. If India's people were politically 
helpless and inarticulate, declared Gokhale, the people of Britain 
for their part were lacking in “understanding of India and her 
problems." In London he pertinently observed that Englishmen 
neither at home nor in India were making "any sympathetic study 
of Indian culture and civilization." The consequence was that 
very few of them, even after a fairly long stay in India, had 
any real insight into Indian life.^^ Furthermore, the nature of 
political and economic relations existing between England and 
India greatly complicated matters and introduced a conflict of 
interests.** 

Yet, in spite of these imposing obstacles, Gokhale insisted that 
there was an honourable bond of mutual trust between Great 
Britain and India. The rulers had promised equality of treatment, 
which Indians could hope would be "gradually attained." "We, 
on our side, have accepted the rule and have promised it our 
willing allegiance," he added. Certain advantages had already 
been derived from this relationship of mutual confidence, Gokhale 
affirmed in 1909, and more could be expected. "Self-interest and 
good faith, therefore, alike require us to harbour no sentiment 
inconsistent with a continuance of this rule, and our attitude 
towards it must be one of loyal acquiescence."** That the pledge 
made by Britain impressed Gokhale appears from some of his 
other statements, for he was naturally distressed that an English 
Judge had propounded "the preposterous doctrine" that the 
Queen's Proclamation of 1858 was not meant to be taken seriously. 
Were all these pledges, he enquired, to be burnt up like waste* 
paper?** Such a moral basis of political relations provided him 
with a clear line of duty. He had to work for what was practicable, 
as an ambassador who watches over the interests of his country 
to secure as much as he can,** So that a political relationship, that 
resulted from the conquest of a people without any idea of national 
or political freedom, by a superior power with superior patriotism 

Ibid., p. 1227 (in 1911). 

Ibid., p. 1222. 

Ibid., p. 1151. 

** See P. Sitaramayya, History of the Indian National Congress, I, 
pp. 89-90. 
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and capacity for government, was now placed on a basis of mutual 
pledges.^* 

The principle which animated the Moderates’ attitude and 
guided their political action was based on the two considerations 
of self-interest and good faith. For not only should India live 
up to its word, they held, but it was in her own interest to do so. 
Accordingly, political results would justify an application of the 
principle of self-interest. But whether this actually would have 
been so will never be known; for the course of Indian political 
history did not follow such a well-defined and regular line. After 
1919 there were times when the National Congress adopted this 
view as a policy, but other factors which entered the situation 
made the course of events quite irregular. We turn to one of 
them now. 


4. Duty to the Nation First 

The New Party, or Extremists, had a narrower range to its 
sense of duty. Primarily this was limited to the immediate 
interests of the nation in its struggle for freedom, so that it ignored 
any particular moral value in a policy of **good faith.” So far as 
B. G. Tilak was concerned, such matters as religion and govern¬ 
ment were made subordinate to the primary claims of the nation. 
There was, however, an unmistakable religious sentiment in much 
that he did, and perhaps he felt a certain sense of destiny as he 
appealed to God to give India “a leader who would regenerate 
the country by his self-sacrifice, ardent devotion, disinterested 
action."Love of nation is one's first duty. Next comes 
religion and the Government. Our duty to the nation will be the 
first.” This consuming loyalty to the nation impressed others as 
Tilak's deepest characteristic. Mr. Gandhi said of him that "he 
knew no religion but love of his country.”^* Patriotism was 
Tilak’s passion, and the immediate achievement of swaraj his aim. 
He strongly believed that freedom might be attained without 
any long British tutelage in social and political matters, as it was 

Gokhale, Speeches, p. 1222. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak : His Writings and Speeches, pp. 26-7. 
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apparent to him that India at that time had the capacity of governing 
itself/® 

The Extremists had a different conception of the importance 
and value of the masses from that which the Moderates held. For 
the former looked upon the uneducated people as a potential force 
in the achievement of their national objectives. The populace was 
not the problem which the Moderates thought it to be. This 
fundamental difference in attitude was derived directly from the 
particular sense of duty which the Extremists felt. Freedom for 
the nation could be achieved without first relieving the whole 
country of its appalling moral helplessness. The masses were 
morally potential ; they only needed to be aroused and engaged in 
the national struggle. There was an element of social democracy 
in this view so conscious of the popular will.'^® Mahatma Gandhi 
once remarked that B. G. Tilak believed in the rule of the majority 
"with an intensity that fairly frightened Since the nation 

was made up of the people, and they could make its good their 
own, this was the end to be immediately sought and soon achieved. 

Simultaneous with this surge of radical nationalism was the rise 
of a new popular form of religious and cultural Hinduism. Annie 
Besant gave credit to the nineteenth century revival of Hinduism 
for the birth of the national movement.*® It is undoubtedly true 
that the religious sectarian movements, which were partly respon¬ 
sible for this revival, were a source of direct inspiration for the 
nationalist cause. The doctrine and practice of the Arya Samaj 
in particular had a strong nationalistic tendency.®® It promoted a 
sanghatan, or union, of Hindus in defence of their religion. 
Dayanand Saraswati, when proclaiming India for the Indians, had 
considered the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj lacking in patriotism 
because of their imitation of foreigners.®^ 

Duty to the nation was inspired also by the revival of 
the Vedanta in popular conception. ‘T have shown you," the 
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message came to Sri Aurobindo, "that I am everywhere and in 
all men and in all things, that I am in this movement and I am 
not only working in those who are striving for the country but I 
am working also in those who oppose them and stand in their 
path."®® This neo-Vedanta was described by Mr. B. C. Pal as a 
search to realize old spiritual ideas by the "idealization and the 
spiritualization of the concrete contents and actual relations of 
life," and this involved a social, political, and economic recon¬ 
struction related to the spiritual life of the individual.®* Tilak, w^ho 
opposed the views and methods of the social reformers,®’' however 
believed that it was the "duty of the leaders" to remove the 
"moral and intellectual rust" which had accumulated on the 
principle of freedom which, according to the Vedanta, was identi¬ 
cal with God as well as with the very life of the individual soul.®* 
And this freedom was declared to be the "soul" of the Home Rule 
Movement. 

Again, the sacred responsibility for achieving the freedom of the 
people was assumed by an appeal to the religious sentiments of the 
Hindu masses. Tilak organized the Shivaji and Ganpati festivals 
in order to create a popular love for the nation which would be¬ 
come "one's first duty,"®® thus combining a religious conservatism 
with a radical political nationalism.*® Hinduism, w'hich was 
"based on the whole, the sanatan truth," was bound to triumph 
in the end, he contended, because in it was to be found, as in no 
other religion, the promise that God comes to man as many times 
as necessary.®^ 

This single-minded devotion to national interests, and eager 
struggle for its freedom, was accompanied by a conscious reaction 
to any dependence upon the West. Modem science and knowledge 
ought to be assimilated by a strong moral and indigenous culture 
for the "purpose of freeing our country, getting it free forever and 

^eeches, Sri Aurobindo^ p. 77. 

*• The Spirit of Indian Nationalism, p. 36. Qt. by Rai, Young India, 
pp. I 9 I- 3 - 
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maintaining our freedom and individuality at any cost."®® But, 
it was maintained, the social and economic systems of the West 
should not be adopted by India. There was a strong dislike of 
British bureaucracy, although it was often stated that this did not 
imply a hatred of individual Englishmen.®*’ Nor was social reform 
encouraged by the Extremists, their sense of duty being confined 
to political objectives. They maintained a strong opposition to 
the close association of the Indian Social Conference and the 
National Congress.®® Later, the Congress under Gandhi's leadership 
took into its political programme the question of the removal of 
untouchability, a concern of Moderates such as Ranade and 
Gokhale, but no matter of urgency with the Extremists.®® 

5. Renunciation of Political Life 

For a few prominent persons, the conflict of duties and loyalties 
involved in the contention for power led to an open renunciation 
of politics. The claims of the immediate political movement 
ceased to be as strong as the influence of more comprehensive and 
universal principles. With Rabindranath Tagore this was a resort 
to broader human and social concerns conceivecj as fundamentally 
moral.®® Aurobindo Ghose also renounced politics to devote 
himself to contemplation of the spiritual ends of life, which he 
considered as fundamental to all social life and activity.®^ Each 
man committed himself to securing his objective by an experience 
of inner realization, or consciousness of Being. Tagore, after a 
period of "solitary enjoyment of the infinite in meditation," was 
no longer satisfied with his retirement and returned to active life 
in society, feeling that his need was "spiritual self-realization in the 
life of Man through some disinterested service."®® Aurobindo 
Ghose experienced a religious vision and heard a voice telling him 

Lajpat Rai, Indians Will to Freedom, p. 154. 

See Gandhi on Tilak, Young India, jgig ; p. 790. 

*® See B. R. Ambedkar, What Congress and Gandhi have done to the 
Untouchables, p. 13. 

See Gandhi on the Second Round Table Conference, Sitaramayya, 
History of Congress, I, p. 20. 
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that the Hindu religion as identified with the national cause 
was now going to be spread among the nations. am raising 
up this nation." the message continued, "to send forth my 
word."®® With this, Sri Aurobindo turned to a life of study and 
meditation. 

Rabindranath Tagore was repelled by the character and methods 
of the nationalists. He believed that the National Congress at 
that time had no real programme, but just a "few grievances for 
redress by the authorities."^® He found in it no true ideal and 
he could summon no enthusiasm for the methods being used. 
Tagore became convinced that what India needed was some con¬ 
structive effort corning from within herself. When still later he 
expressed misgivings to Mahatma Gandhi about Non-co-operation, 
it was because he felt that this programme was not dignified enough 
for India ; to him it appeared a doctrine of despair, exclusiveness 
and negation.” 

Tagore's criticism of nationalism was world-wide, as he found 
it menacing the future of all humanity. India had taken the delu¬ 
sive idea of the "Nation" from the West. The "Nation" he 
defined as the "organized self-interest of a whole people, w^here it 
is the least human and the least spiritual.The history of man 
had come to a stage where moral man, the complete man, w^as 
being displaced by political and commercial man wuth a limited 
purpose. The ideal of freedom was still strong in Tagore's mind, 
but he was convinced that political freedom was not able to make 
man free without the mind first having been liberated from the greed 
for power. Exclusive concern with the organized power of the 
Nation turned man from the ultimate moral object to a mechanical 
one.^® The effort to achieve a purely political form of freedom 
constantly curtailed liberty by the effort to make political power 
secure, and this very often was at the cost of liberty of conscience. 

The "heaven of freedom" to which Tagore wished his country 
to be led was distinct from a world divided by "narrow domestic 

•• Speeches, p. 76. 
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walls."” The real basis for Indian national life was to be found 
in liberation from "dead forms in social institutions" and from 
conservative social practices. He feared that the "social habit of 
mind" which had perpetuated tyrannical restrictions would persist 
in political organization and result in "engines of coercion" to 
crush rational differences.^* Man's true freedom was moral, and 
India must show that it had the strength to suffer for truth. The 
nation ought to rid itself of those social customs and ideals which 
caused a lack of self-respect and a complete dependence upon 
others. This state of affairs had been produced "entirely by the 
domination in India of the caste system, and the blind and lazy 
habit of relying upon the authority of traditions that are incon¬ 
gruous anachronisms in the present age."^^ The caste system, 
Tagore maintained, had served its purpose in the past, being the 
outcome of a spirit of social toleration. Diversity of races and 
nature, it had been early recognized, could not be coerced into the 
narrow limits of convenience.^® Caste had prevented competition 
and collisions of trade interest. But, as Tagore saw the failure of 
the system, India had laid all its emphasis on the law of heredity 
ignoring the law of mutation. Human nature was taken for what 
it seemed to be, and not for what it in truth might be in its infinite 
possibilities.^® Tagore's criticism of the existing caste system was 
based on the premise of "a universal standard of justice" to which 
all men without distinction had a right to appeal.*® 

In considering the ideal relation of the individual to his society, 
Tagore seemed to go back to Japanese Bushido, to China and 
Persia before they w^ere poisoned by the idea and spirit of the 
modem Nation, and to medieval Europe.®^ In a pre-scientific, 
pre-mechanical, pre-industrial society, where the simple and 
natural man disciplined himself in his own integrity, Tagore saw 
an ideal desperately needed by modem man. He longed for the 
simple life. The man of the Indian village, he declared, knows 

Gitanjali» pp. 27-8. 

Nationalism, p. 147. 

Ibid,, p. 135. 

” Ibid., pp. 137 ft. 
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what freedom is, a freedom "from the isolation of self, from the 
isolation of things, which imparts a fierce intensity to our sense of 
possession/'®* Such a man often knows that freedom is a 
positive realization of being. Tagore rejoiced to find a villager 
unspoiled by modem culture in whom there was some fundamental 
joy of existence. But he did not advocate a return to medieval¬ 
ism. This essential existence of man was now possible only by 
social co-operation and inter-dependence, and through a perfection 
of human relationships.*® Meanwhile, in the depths of man's 
being, beyond his direct knowledge, there dwelt the Eternal Spirit 
of human unity. 

Aurobindo Ghose, at the turn of the century, was in the fore¬ 
front of the movement for political freedom, being more radical 
than Bal Gangadhar Tilak with whom he was associated 
in the formation of the New Party.*® He aimed at complete 
separation from Great Britain, while Tilak was willing to accept 
self-government within the British connection. Sri Aurobindo too 
had raised the status of nationalism to a religious cause, identi¬ 
fying it with the Hindu goal of life. "Nationalism," be asserted, 
"is a religion that comes from God. Nationalism cannot die, 
because it is God who is working in Bengal. God cannot be 
killed."*® During this political stage, Aurobindo Ghose sought for 
a hannony of the old religious ideal of sannyasa and the new ideal 
of Mazzini's religious nationalism. Swaraj meant the fulfilment of 
national life. While belonging to the party of radical action, 
which was under official suspicion for being implicated in acts of 
violence, Ghose began to advocate passive resistance as the most 
suitable means for struggle against the Government, and because 
it developed the values and personal qualities which were essential 
to self government.*^ 

From this position Ghose turned with a dramatic suddeness, 
climaxed by a religious vision and message. So complete was his 

•• Nationalism, p. 153 ; Religion, p. 186. 
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renunciation that years later he was reported to have considered 
the proceedings of the most recent meeting of the National Con¬ 
gress uninteresting and uninspiring.®* India could realize her 
destiny, he suggested, only through a general intellectual and spiri¬ 
tual awakening. He called politics mediocre, and affirmed his 
belief in the necessity of a life of meditation and concentration for 
silent self-education and release of spiritual energies.®'* This was 
a search for the liberation of Indian spirituality and thought on a 
different level than politics. From his seclusion Aurobindo's mind 
turned to the future, and India's place in the constantly changing 
modem world. It reached out for a national awakening of spirit 
which would, more successfully than in the past, "include in its 
scope the great problems of earthly life as well as those of the soul 
and its transmundane destinies." He believed an ally would be 
found in the spiritual seeking of the West, for the hope of the world 
lay in the light of Asia shining upon the West in new dynamic 
forms.®® 

While the political life which he renounced was concerned with 
freedom in the v'orld, Sri Aurobindo's aim w^as to help the indivi¬ 
dual attain freedom from the perplexities and frustrations of the 
world.But the real essence of his view of sannyasa was not an 
outward but an inward renunciation of works. Human efforts 
were the cause of self-perfection and liberation, for by them, and 
with steady practice of inner renunciation, liberation was easily 
accomplished.®^ Once liberation was attained, the individual's 
activity was then caused by the calm of self-mastery and self- 
possession. Aurobindo interpreted the Gita to teach not a human 
but a divine action ; it is not a book of ethics, but of the spiritual 
life.®*’ The modem mind at its best was practical, ethical, social, 
and humanitarian ; and even the divine man living in the Brahmic 
consciousness will be all of these things in his action. Such a man 
should live up to the highest ideals of his age, but with knowledge 
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of what lies behind them, and not by following the merely outward 
rule. Aurobindo denied that the Gita teaches the disinterested 
performance of duty as the highest law of life. Rather, by follow¬ 
ing the divine life, man should abandon all forms of dharma with 
their inevitable clash of duties. 

The social implications of this spiritual conception of freedom 
were revealed in Sri Aurobindo's consideration of the question of 
war and peace. He looked at it historically in the light of the 
message of the Bhagavad Gita.®^ At the time the Gita was com¬ 
posed war w^as even more necessary than it had since become; 
and human nature morally, socially, and spiritually, was not pre¬ 
pared to transcend this necessity. War under conditions which 
the Gita describes was restricted and regulated so as to serve the 
ethical and spiritual development of mankind. But this was not 
so in modem times when warfare no longer was limited to a class 
of warriors and a field of battle. We must look forward to a time 
when such violence of conflict will no longer be necessary ; though 
present efforts for peace give no promise of long duration. Such 
endeavours are based upon ‘'intellectual notions, economic con¬ 
venience, vital and sentimental shrinkings from the loss of life^ 
discomfort and horror of war, effected by nothing better than poli¬ 
tical adjustments.'" A day must surely come, Sri Aurobindo said, 
when there will be* a fundamental change in human nature, so that 
it will be ready for the reign of universal peace. Meanw'hile, the 
nature and function of man as a fighter have to be accepted. 

Aurobindo's analysis of man's social predicaments does not lead 
him to ethical ideals that can become the immediate ends for 
social change. Man's nature being what it is, no hope of any 
such possibility is allowed. Aurobindo insisted on the primary 
necessity of a spiritual change in human nature from which social 
ideals would naturally arisen When a perfection of individuals is 
attained, it will leaven the whole society, and become the basis 
of a new collective life.®* 

In the individual decisions of Rabindranath Tagore and Auro¬ 
bindo Ghose, nationalism in its political, religious and cultural 

•• Jbid., pp. 58 ff. 
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forms received a criticism which did not in fact greatly affect the 
main course of events. The direction of human life and interest 
was determined by the drive toward national unity and self-deter¬ 
mination. To the extent that traditional Hinduism strengthened 
the movement, it also found an occasion for a revival of enthusiasm 
for its established forms. At this stage religious nationalism 
achieved no significant moral reform of the ancient cultus and 
society ; there resulted little more from this source than an emo¬ 
tional arousal which was beneficial for political purposes. With 
the modem Hindu, however, who looked to socio-ethical as well as 
political ends, the religious character of the movement developed 
along lines of moral aspiration for the reconstruction of society. 
But Tagore and Ghose each follow^ed independent interests, in which 
previous political activity was transmuted into a realm of reflection 
but with certain social benefits. The nationalistic merging of the 
traditional and modem religious currents was likewise effected by 
Tagore and Ghose, who made their contribution to the main 
national stream by predominantly social activity in the case of the 
fonner, and spiritual exercises with the latter. 

6 . Values in Earlier Nationalism 

The contention over where the responsibility for the government 
of India should rest turned inevitably to the necessity of a demo¬ 
cratic society to meet the requirements of a political democracy. 
Such a society, the prevailing British view insisted, was essential to 
the formation of responsible political institutions. The challenge 
was accepted by Indian nationalist leaders in varying degrees, and 
with different moral interpretations. Adequate justification for the 
cause of liberty had in any case to turn to the Indian social and 
religious stmeture for support. Here it was realized that upon the 
politically untutored and dormant masses a great deal of India's 
political future depended. Their unpreparedness for modem forms 
of democratic responsibility, social and economic as well as poli¬ 
tical, threatened the unity of the nation, and hampered its progress. 
Later, when the masses were aroused to support the nationalist 
cause, British official attention turned also to the self-conscious in¬ 
terests of the "minorities," especially the separatist tendencies of 
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conservative Muslims. Thus the struggle deepened in its demands 
upon the moral consciousness of the new national society; and, 
while the specific points of pressure shifted, the general line of 
battle remained the same. 

One form of nationalist answer to official opposition was to assert 
the moral issue in terms of rights. This offered the nationalists 
common moral ground with the British Government itself, for whose 
modern political development the rights of the people against their 
Ruler had been secured. Human rights provided the means 
for an Indian assertion of equality in a form which Great Britain 
required of India as essential to self-government. But these rights 
were in themselves only one aspect of the struggle for liberty, in 
fact only a minor part of the real contention for power. For 
liberty could only be secured by action which asserted other forms 
of power than the simple claim of the right to swaraj. The 
Moderates contented themselves with attempts to gain by persua¬ 
sion an acceptance of their political rights; but, with Gokhale, 
abhorred the very thought of mass action that might get out of 
hand.*® Their nationalism was only of a minimal kind. The 
Extremists went to the people for support and attempted to provide 
substitutes for existing official institutions, as with their ‘^National 
Education."*^ They also undertook aggressive activity to hamper 
the government and wrest the control of the country from it. 

Primarily, the several conceptions of duty determined the differ¬ 
ences in the moral values of earlier nationalism. Indians were all 
one in contending that they knew better than the foreign rulers 
what was good for themselves and their countrymen. This made 
the large uneducated section of the populace the centre of gravity 
for the balance of power. The sense of duty to the masses was 
diqjated by different considerations in each case. The Moderates 
considered that the ignorant masses had to be educated before they 
could be ready for political responsibility. Society needed a new 
vitality expressed in reform. This was the modem social idealism 
speaking to the old social reality. That is to say, the masses 
still had only an indefinite value for the social and political advance- 

** Op, cit., pp. 403. 1143 ff. 
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ment of the countiy. Ultimately they would have a value in 
harmony with the modem standards of individual and social pro¬ 
gress, because the Moderate was confident that there was a moral 
potentiality in all the people which only needed time and attention 
for suitable development and expression. The Extremists accepted 
no liability on behalf of the politically untutored people ; they 
prepared to seize existing means of power by a direct appeal to the 
masses which would shift the centre of gravity away from political 
hesitation to decision. The Extremists largely ignored the moral 
liabilities of traditional society, whether by postponement of social 
reform to the day of swaraj, or by underestimating the seriousness 
of the internal crisis of Hindu society while attempting to revive it. 
B. G. Tilak expressed concern over the rivalries induced by the 
caste system and Hindu-Muslim communalism,®* but he was 
obviously seeking unity for the sake of political power, and not 
for the removal of the internal causes of these social and religious 
conditions. His Hindu revivalism could scarcely avoid strengthen¬ 
ing the separatist cause of Muslim conservatives.®® The growing 
urgency of the social and religious problems of untouchability and 
the status of Hindu women received scant regard from Tilak and 
his popular following. 

The sharp disagreement between the Moderate and Extremist 
also revealed itself in their respective views as to the psychological 
means to be followed for securing national ends. The former 
relied on reason, persuasion and appeals, both vdth the British 
rulers and with their own countrymen. Entirely pacific and statu¬ 
tory means of activity were to be used, thus avoiding a mass 
arousal. The Extremist however added to his reason a highly emo¬ 
tional quality, exhibiting itself in popular celebrations and appeals 
to the glories of the past before the days of foreign life and ruje. 
These inevitably affected the method of struggle. Gokhale on 
principle would have nothing of violence, but Tilak would not dis¬ 
avow it, and Aurobindo Ghose came to argue against it only on 
grounds of expediency.^®® This popular form of nationalism with 
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its emotional drive would admit of no pure consideration of absolute 
non-violence. The means for achievement of nationalist ends had 
always to be decided on a basis different from absolute principles. 
Gandhiji years later acknow^ledged this, as we shall see, and affirm¬ 
ed from the standpoint of "pure expedience" that violence had 
been shown to be utterly futile. He w^as willing to contend that 
the nationalist "should gain all lawful ends much quicker" by 
following his non-violence.*®* 

The growth of intensity in nationalism was accompanied by a 
lessening of international political and social interests, but identi¬ 
fication of national ends with religious concerns provided a fillip 
to Hindu universalism. Sanatan dharma, in this nationalist poli¬ 
tical form, was designed for the whole world and not solely for 
Hindus.*®^ A growth of self-dependence and pride in Indian 
history and culture led to more stringent criticism of the West. 
Gandhi’s participation in this earlier stage of nationalism w^as well 
expressed in his Hind Swaraj, written early in the century and 
proscribed by the Government of India. Its sweeping indictment 
pronounced Western civilization a dangerous evil, and in contrast to 
it urged recognition of the pure values of Indian village institutions. 
An earlier inteniationalism, associated with the Brahmo and Prar- 
thana Samajas, grew steadily less vital in the atmosphere humid 
with nationalist sentiment and conviction. "Perhaps the reason 
why the old internationalism faded," commented Dr. Nicol Mac- 
nicol, who knew the Samaj leaders, "was that it had little reality 
in actual duty and experience accompanying it".*®® The voice of 
Tagore, among the major figures on the national front, was raised 
against nationalism as a perversion of moral values. He repudiated 
the idolatry of the nation which taught a country to believe itself 
greater than humanity.*®^ There was only one moral law for 
East and West, he believed, and nationalism everywhere blatantly 
ignored it. 

The formation of the religious position in relation to these deve- 
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lopments revealed the value of nationalism for Hindusim in both 
its modem and traditional forms. The Moderates were the direct 
inheritors of the social and religious reform movements of the 
nineteenth century, and remained loyal to their tradition. Essen¬ 
tially, also, they followed the religious views of the social reform 
sects. Religion therefore embraced social values and moral dis¬ 
tinctions, and was itself clearly influenced by them. The Extre¬ 
mists were not unaffected by the nineteenth century reform move¬ 
ments, but they gave their greatest allegiance to the revival of 
ancient religious and cultural Hinduism. With them the main 
current of nationalism turned in the direction of a renewal of Hindu 
traditional thought and cultus, so that religion was uncritically 
identified with society. Sri Aurobindo became convinced that *‘to 
magnify the religion means to magnify the country," and that 
"nationalism is not politics but a religion, a creed, a faith. 

The religious quality given to this fervour for liberty w’as unmis¬ 
takable. L. L. Rai proclaimed that freedom would rise goddess¬ 
like from Indian Earth, and when it did they would worship it 
with flowers in their hands. The movement was likened to a 
revival of the Vedanta, and nationalism with democracy was 
rooted in the ancient religious tradition. Swaraj meant a new 
search for the soul of the nation, unified and free and no longer 
mastered by alien forces because of its internal divisions. The 
national application of Vedanta, by emphasizing the unity of the 
present with the past, followed the gradualist view of nineteenth 
century sectarianism, taking no specific stand on ques¬ 
tions of the internal social reform of Hinduism. The familiar reli¬ 
gious end of life assumed new importance ; it suggested the reality 
of a free national development without the immediate necessity of 
those moral achievements in Hindu society upon which the re¬ 
formers had insisted. The blaze of religious enthusiasm did not 
generally serve to illuminate the need for a fundamental reconstruc¬ 
tion of Hindu society in accord with the ideals of freedom and 
equality which were providing sources of dynamic national growth. 
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All the leaders up to 1919 were convinced of the importance of 
moral values. Ethical theory knew no partisanship. All found 
a moral law common to the whole of humanity and underlying 
their current activities. Rabindranath Tagore insisted that the 
moral nature of the world is a truth that does not rest simply on 
man's blind agreement to believe it.^®® Aurobindo Ghose affirmed 
there was an absolute moral law to which a person awakened by a 
change of inner view,*®® And Bal Gangadhar Tilak maintained 
the absolute nature of ethical principles.**® It was, as we have 
seen, the application of the moral law to human affairs that re¬ 
vealed significant differences among the leaders. Their respective 
religious view^ of the meaning and value of human life in society 
helped to create these differences. This was shown in their inter¬ 
pretations of individual duty in relation to national life and society. 
The modern ethical religion of the progressive Moderates failed poli¬ 
tically for the time being, but it left some social landmarks to which 
Hindus could later return. Although religion in the awareness of 
the national leaders expressed itself through an active sense of 
duty, this dutiful attitude lacked clear, discriminating social 
guidance, for it embraced both traditional and modem forms of 
thought and behaviour. 

Hinduism was confronted with new demands through its identi¬ 
fication with the growing national democracy; however, the inter¬ 
nal tensions and external pressures had not yet developed enough 
to challenge seriously the lack of social and religious democracy in 
the Hindu system. Thus it still did not appear imperative that the 
demand for political power, which was made on the basis of the 
inherent right of the nation to govern itself, should be accompanied 
by a decisive development of social and religious democracy, 
granting freedom for self-development and equality of opportunity 
to the untouchables and to Hindu women. The efforts to revive 
religion did not clearly discern the incipient social tensions. Some 
Hindus did perceive the special issues raised for Hinduism by the 
nationalist demand for social equality, political freedom, and eco- 
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nomic self-determination in India's relations with Great Britain. It 
remained, however, for new political developments as well as ex¬ 
ternal forces, such as the increasing conversion of untouchables to 
non-Hindu religions and the challenge of world opinion, to shaipen 
the issues so that they had to be met. The ambiguous character 
of this moral and religious development, therefore, pointed to the 
necessity of some clearer understanding and more positive recon¬ 
struction of Hinduism in both its social and religious structure. 
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FREEDOM BY SATYAGRAHA 
I. Freedom from Within 

M. K. Gandhi built upon the foundations that others had laid 
before him, not only in the character of the development of 
nationalist opinion and activities, but also in the nature of moral 
and religious interpretations accompanying them. He achieved, 
however, an original contribution in his distinctive alliance of 
ethical belief with social activity, and the forceful awareness of 
human values on a scale and to a degree unique in modem Indian 
history. 

(iandhiji's moral convictions provided both a religious depth and 
a social breadth to his responsibilities. Morality for him was equi¬ 
valent to religion, when it was understood as man*s duty to man. 
Unselfish service of others was the moral law of the universe.* 
Everyone, he believed, was subject to the same law, and all were 
therefore required to work toward a common end—the welfare of 
the whole of mankind. This law required men of power and 
wealth in India to utilize their *'goods'' for the benefit of their less 
privileged fellow^-men, as it also meant that a highly progressive 
nation, like Great Britain, ought to bring to its own level a less 
developed people which happened to be subject to its domination 
and rule. 

With this moral conception, Gandhiji took upon himself the res¬ 
ponsibility for India's political cause to a degree only understand¬ 
able as his religious duty. "What we w^ant to do should be done," 
he said, "not because we object to the English or that we want 
to retaliate, but because it is our duty to do so."* But he believed 
that the duty laid upon the nationalists was of a special kind: 
all idea of revenge and punishment was to be removed from the 
hearts of the people as they strove to be free. The ideal was to 
act on a higher plane than personal recrimination, and to proceed 

* Ethical Religion, pp. 53 II. 

■ Hind Swaraj, p. 95- 
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simply with a disinterestedness tliat was content to do one's duty 
with no thought of reward. It w’ould be enough simply to have 
acted well. Non-co-operation with the Government therefore 
became a responsibility with moral implications for India's political, 
economic and social life that had to be worked out in a programme 
arising out of the conditions of an inwardly realized freedom. 
While insisting upon the universal significance of his technique 
for overcoming a superior physical power, he believed also that 
this was the most individually and socially constructive procedure, 
for it lifted the people out of their degradation and humiliation.*^ 
The balance of the religious and social factors in this effort enabled 
Gandhiji to maintain that for him political activity was religion. 

Rather than by repeating slogans, and asking for increasing 
grants of political power—which characterized so much the poli¬ 
tical activity of his predecessors and contemporaries—Gandhiji 
insisted upon the moral necessity of the attainment of freedom 
through socially constructive w'ork in a nation-wide programme. 
Hence he repeatedly urged the nation to engage in handspinning 
in its leisure time "as a duty rather than as a means of livelih(x)d."^ 

Satyagraha, Gandhiji's original contribution to India's modern 
development, w^as his moral principle translated into constructive 
action. He defined it as holding; on to truth. In this activity, 
violence was to be entirely excluded, "because," he affirmed, 
"man is not capable of knowing the absolute truth, and therefore, 
not competent to punish,"'* Gandhiji socialized non-violence by 
applying the religious and moral principle to political, economic 
and social conflicts, and thus provided an ethic for corporate 
action.** Its relevance for the national situation was shown in 
the conspicuous lack of those weapons with which men have 
generally fought their revolution.s, a practical value which some of 
India's political leaders w'ere not slow to appreciate. The ideal 
weapon for the satyagrahi consisted of a moral and religious fitness 
which could be acquired only by individual effort, and this was 

Young India, 1019-1922, p. 149. 

'* Ibid,, pp. 513 If. 

® Ibid., p. 222. 

* See K. Shridharani, War Without Violence, pp. 248-9. D. S. Sarma, 
Renaissance of Hinduism, p, 579. Edward Thompson finds a Buddhist 
origin in satyagraha. Ethical Ideals in India Today, p. 13. 
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particularly significant in view of the immediate political situation. 
Since India, according to the insistence of Great Britain, had to 
be morally capable of governing herself, this discipline was espe¬ 
cially appropriate for meeting the Government's challenge. 

Moreover, as a political technique, satyagraha met two necessities 
of the preceding major conceptions of Indian politics. It 
answered the requirement of the Moderates that social reformation 
become the basis for political reconstruction, for Gandhiji main¬ 
tained a constructive social programme aimed at national reorgani¬ 
zation as an essential part of his plan.^ In fact, with him political 
reform sometimes took a secondary place in any scheme of national 
reconstruction.® At the same time the insistence of the Extremists 
on the immediate necessity of political freedom, and the function 
of the masses in achieving it, found a place in the programme of 
satyagraha. But there was more than a synthesis of the preceding 
attitudes, for satyagraha gave opportunity to a far more extensive 
section of the whole nation to accept a new dynamic morality. 
Gandhiji achieved tliis partly through his own close identification 
with the masses in a manner not even attempted by any of his 
predecessors. He had great faith in their political possibilities. 
Of the Depressed Classes he wTote from Yerawada Central Prison 
to Sir Samuel Hore, **1 should favour every one of their adults, 
male and female, being registered as voters irrespective of edu¬ 
cation or property qualifications even though the franchise test 
may be stricter for others."® The man himself, observ^ed Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, "did not descend from the top ; he seemed to 
emerge from the millions of India. 

The Gandhian moral conception of politics shifted the conflict 
to a new area. It now became a religious war which on occasion 
called for the suspension of normal activities in order to concen¬ 
trate with intensity of soul upon the inner as wtU as the outer 
achievement of swaraj. The stronghold of violence had to be 
attacked at its source; which, strangely enough, was not found 

' Gandhi, Constructive Programme, Its Meanings and Place. See 
Sitarama^^a, History of Congress, I, pp. 192-3. 

• See his statement in Sitaramayya, History of Congress, I. p. 193. 

• The Indian Review, Oct. 1932, pp. 696 ff. 

Nehru, Discovery of India, pp, 259-60. 
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with the British Government, but in the hearts of the Indian 
people themselves. Let a tyrant like General O'Dyer do his worst, 
exhorted Gandhiji, the people must be prepared to yield everything 
of their worldly goods, if necessary everything but their unconquer¬ 
able souls.Hence, ‘There should be no violence in thought, 
speech or deed." And when the climax of the strife in the early 
twenties passed without the achievement of the Swarajist goal, 
Gandhi was prepared with an explanation to meet the accusation 
that he had made the people supine by his non-violent programme. 
Reflect a little, he protested, and it will become apparent that we 
have not been non-violent in the real sense. Although the people 
had refrained from causing physical harm, violence was still in 
their breasts and this was the cause of their failure. Their 
inner thoughts ought to have been in strict harmony with their 
outer acts.‘^ But the dialect of the spiritual and the social 
elements in satyagraha made of the act of self-purification, through 
which all must pass, more than a matter of heart-searching. It 
was a searching of society, of the individual's relation to the exist¬ 
ing political authority, and of social institutions and practices. 
Purification meant a withdrawal of co-operation from the existing 
State. It also meant a deliverance from disunity between Hindus 
and Muslims, and from the corroding poison of untouchability that 
was eating at the vitals of Hindu society.*** 

Gandhiji found the law of suffering inherent and operative in the 
act of self-purification,*^ Its beneficial function in all animate life 
illuminated for him India's struggle to rise out of her slavery. 
Indeed, the degree and quality of the suffering which the satyagrahi 
endured determined the moral growth he would achieve. "The 
purer the suffering," stated Gandhiji, "the greater is the progress." 
This doctrine had its practical consequence in the sense of adequacy 
with which the nationalists met their trials and reverses. On their 
own testimony, it gave them a consciousness of strength and of 
fitness for the non-violent strife. 

*' Young India, igig, pp. 147, 232. 

** Young India, ig24-ig26, pp. 31-2. 

** Young India, igig, p. 227. See K. Shridharani, War Without 
Violence, pp. 12 ff. 

** Young India, igig, p. 871. 

** Ibid., p. 230. See H. N. Brailsford, Subject India, p. 226. 
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The process of self-purification in itself produced the very end 
they so eagerly sought: freedom of the soul of India. So Lala 
Lajpat Rai proclaimed: “You will never require any measures 
by anybody to free you. Freedom must come from within. 

In this the soul of the individual was identified with the soul of the 
nation. It was possible for the nationalist to affirm that the British 
Government could not in any case give India freedom, for freedom 
was found within, and with its true realization was a cessation 
of external bondage. It will be swaraj, Gandhiji once said, when 
we have learned to rule ourselves. When, in the optimism 
of the first phase of the non-violent movement, he thought 
of the ideal and saw how the people were widely responding 
to it, he was of the opinion that “the conditions were incredibly 
simple.*'^' The goal that had been set for the early attain¬ 
ment of swaraj was not impossible; in fact, their recent 
experience had confirmed it. The country was ready for it. 
This thought was common with the nationalist leaders; but 
Gandhiji gave it a forceful application that produced the conviction 
that not only would swaraj come soon, but, indeed, it would be 
very soon—^witliin one year.^* “It is, therefore, in the palm of 
our hands." 

Gandhiji was still confident w^hen the year ended without the 
desired result having been achieved. At least this much had been 
accomplished, “India is substantially free today, she has found 
the w^ay, she is asserting herself."^® All that was required w^as 
to continue the constructive programme. Violence was still in the 
country, but the Congress could control it; that is, if only they 
tried wholeheartedly. Whatever the delay in attaining freedom, 
their own shortcomings were the cause.Years later, in 1938, 
Gandhi looked back at this assurance of attaining swaraj within 
one year, sa5dng that he was neither sorry for, nor ashamed of, 
having made such a declaration. In fact, he repeated it again in 
substance. For, once the fourfold constructive programme of the 

*• India's Will to Freedom, pp. 98-9. 

Swaraj, p. 53. Young India, igjg, pp. 869 ff. 

Young India, igig, p. 878, 
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Congress was fully achieved, the nation could have swaraj for the 
asking.*^ 

But w'hat of the powerful Government which resisted these 
encroachments on its authority? The nationalists' purpose wa^ to 
have the people absorbed in their owm concerns and so self-depend¬ 
ent as to isolate the Government. They knew, said Rajendra 
Prasad, that their national distresses were of their own making. 
Once they were united the Government could be brought to its 
knees. The English were in India, Gandhiji also held, because 
Indians through their own weakness had brought and kept them. 
Indian debility was the source of the strength of English civilization 
in India.Consequently, they were to hate that civilization and 
refuse to maintain it. simply by achieving their own inner freedom. 
This logic led to the conclusion that true swaraj did not consist 
simply in an objective change of government to popular control, 
for that would produce only a form of freedom. The substance 
of freedom was subjective, for it wa.s to be found in the very 
means for attaining it—**a real change of heart on the part of the 
people.At that time the definition of this change was made 
in four terms: removal of untouchability as an error of Hinduism, 
heart friendship of Hindus and Muslims as *'an eternal factor of 
national life," adoption of the charka as the ‘'only universal 
means" of economic salvation, and finally, a commitment to non¬ 
violence as the only method for the attainment of freedom. Such 
was the substance of swaraj. 

2 . Social Renunciation 

In repudiating many of the influences and effects of Western 
"civilization" in India, Gandhi followed the general current of 
nationalism. He gave to the movement of cultural revival the 
same quality of religious renunciation on a social scale that others 
had pursued, only he deepened it by the intensity of his social 
asceticism. The object was to recover the essential moral and reli¬ 
gious life of the nation, which he believed was threatened by the 

** Cent Per Cent Swadeshi, pp. loo-i. 

” Young India, igig, pp. Ixiii-lx. 

** Swaraj, p. 54. 

Young India, igig, pp. 793-4. 
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influx of a complex and materialistic culture. A change of the 
nation's heart was necessary in order to break the hold of alien 
thought and life, and this was possible only by a deliberate effort 
on the part of the people to give up the comforts and conveniences 
of modern technical civilization. Gandhi saw the contrast most 
decidedly in terms of mass society in the cities, on the one hand, 
and the simpler life of primitive village India, on the other. So, 
while he too would have the nation renounce government-supported 
schools and courts, foreign titles and foreign manufactured goods,** 
it was not only to render the Government unnecessary to India's 
welfare, but to reverse the whole course of modern cultural interests 
in India and re-establish the village as the locus of harmonious and 
productive Indian society. 

This renunciation appeared most strikingly in Gandhi's Hind 
Swaraj, published early in the century, in which he laid an intellec¬ 
tual basis for his ascetic claims upon Indian nationalism, by requir¬ 
ing an almost total repudiation of Western "civilization."^* This 
brief statement received not only British official disapproval, but 
its rigorous idealism raised questions with his own coiintrymen for 
years afterward.In it Gandhi characterized Western "civiliza¬ 
tion" as inherently bad ; and, by contrast, true Indian village- 
centered culture as essentially good. He found a conflict being 
waged, not only in the field of India's physical and mental interests, 
but in its moral and religious life as well. He urged his people to 
renounce a way of life that sought "to increase bodily comforts," 
and, while it failed miserably in doing so, failed also to give due 
attention either to morality or religion. The struggle against this 
modem materialism had to be in the name and spirit of India's 
ancient culture, and this meant a renunciation of the so-called bene¬ 
fits of an industrial and competitive way of life. 

In its essence this call to renunciation on the part of the whole 
nation was guided by a sound moral insight that can best be seen 
in its application to the dehumanizing influence of large-scale indus- 

” Ibid., pp. 878-8. 

*• Hind Swaraj, or Indian Home Rule, Fourth Edition, 1921. See 
K. Shridharani, Mahatma and the World, p. 160. 

See J. Nehru, Toward Freedom, p. 314. 

•• Hind Swaraj, p. 79. 
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trial organization and mass urban society. In 1921 Gandhi com¬ 
mented further on his earlier and well-known view of machineiy 
by saying that he still would not consider its disappearance a cala¬ 
mity. But this repudiation of technical devices was motivated 
by the conviction that modem man was becoming like the machine 
he had invented and operated ‘'I am aiming/' he was quoted by 
Mahadev Desai as saying in 1936, "'at reinstating man turned 
machine into his original estate."^” In the same manner Gandhi 
found the prevailing system of education poorly adapted to the 
needs of the people wbo, through it, were led to aspire to a class 
existence in which manual activities were rejected as inferior to 
intellectual pursuits, and were disastrously separated from them. 
For this modem education, moreover, the ablest youth of the vil¬ 
lages were drawn to urban centres where they were held by specious 
allurements and materialistic motives. Accordingly, Gandhi could 
claim in his Hind Swaraj that *'the ancient school system is 
enough." When in later years he sponsored the Wardha scheme 
of Basic Education, clearer expression was given to the principle 
of his early attack on the educational system, for the Wardha plan 
sought to replace prevailing educational methods and values, change 
social attitudes and bring new opportunities for profitable employ¬ 
ment to the masses. The stmeture of this critical thought remained 
essentially the same, though its rigorous demands were modified 
by the exigencies of national developments. 

Gandhiji's friends in East and West became disturbed with the 
strict idealism of his demands upon contemporary Indian life. His 
early repudiation of hospitals and railways, for instance, never was 
well received. He was forced to modify this rigourism, for political 
reasons as well as practical considerations. In 1921 he stated that 
he was not aiming at India's full freedom in the sense of a destruc¬ 
tion of railwa}^ and hospitals, the object then being only "the 
attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj in accordance with the wishes 
of the people." He concluded that the people were not prepared 
for this "higher simplicity and renunciation,"*’' and expressed the 

* Young India, igig, p. 517. J. Nehru, Toward Freedom, p. 314. 

' Cent Per Cent Swadeshi, pp. 127, 131. 
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hope that the Congress would forget some of the remarks attributed 
to him in connection with machinery. Later, the strict ideal was 
softened by a guarded acceptance of large scale industrialization. 

It was a peaceable and free existence that Gandhiji sought for 
village India, where modem competition and economic standards of 
life had been introduced to what he believed was the detriment of 
the people. He longed to reduce the great disparity between the 
comforts of the ruling and commercial classes and the pinched exist¬ 
ence of the vast majority of the people, an ideal well expressed by 
his own simple manner of life. This had considerable political 
significance for the time being, because it gave the nationalists an 
opportunity for a certain identification with the people at large. 

This village-centred economic and social thought advocated the 
renewal of that community life which would be characterized by 
non-violence and harmony of human relations, rather than by the 
wars which have occurred with disastrous frequency in the history 
of the modem West. With Gandhi, violence epitomized the evils 
of human life. In calling upon India to renounce en masse the 
supposed benefits of Western culture, he sought to reorganize what 
he believed was a way of life in which violence would be rare, 
because unnecessary for the harmonious adjustment of human 
instincts and the operation of human institutions.®* What he did 
not recognize sufficiently was that, while violence is intensified in 
some forms of society, it is characteristic of all societies and cul¬ 
tures, even though its manifestation in modem warfare is parti¬ 
cularly destructive. 

While in his Hind Swaraj Gandhiji unsparingly attacked Western 
civilization, he admitted to some unspecified defects in Indian life 
and society also, but expressed the belief that the people themselves 
were now equipped to deal with them. At this point he tacitly 
recognized the value of the contacts of India and the West, for he 
wrote, “We may utilize the new spirit that is bom in us for purging 
ourselves of these evils.'"®® The religious and moral values, which 
he steadfastly maintained, were not necessarily related to his view 
of conflict of cultures and the violent nature of human history, 

See Schuster and Wint, India and Democracy, p. 112. 

Swaraj, pp. 50-1. 
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although these values found dynamic expression in the methods he 
developed for carrying on the nationalist struggle to its successful 
end. Through the national situation these values found acceptance 
to a degree quite out of proportion to the nature of Gandhi's own 
adherence to them, as they were relative to the drive toward poli¬ 
tical independence and did not carry the same importance for many 
others in the struggle who found them only of temporary signi¬ 
ficance. But even for himself too, the application of the values 
embodied in satyagraha to the opportunities provided by the 
freedom-movement compelled a modification of them to make pos¬ 
sible their acceptance by the masses. 

3. Public Fasting 

Gandhi]i adopted fasting as an application of an essentially 
private religious practice to the solution of public problems. This 
was his means of establishing justice and hannony in accordance 
with standards reached by his own judgment. Although each 
fast had its specific social objective, in all of them there were the 
two important elements of penance and coercion which first of all 
carried appreciable consequences for Gandhiji himself. Both 
appeared, for instance, in connection with the fast after “the crime 
of Chauri Chaura" in which Congress “sympathisers, if not actual¬ 
ly connected with it,“ had cruelly killed some police constables.®* 
“All fasting and all penance must as far as possible be secret," 
Gandhiji dc^clared. “But my fasting is both a penance and a 
punishment, and a punishment has to be public. It is penance 
for me and punishment for those whom I try to serve, for whom 
I love to live and would equally love to die."®® The penitential 
element was not always explicit, though he made it so when on 
this occasion he staled, “I must undergo personal cleansing. I 
must become a fitter instrument able to register the slightest varia¬ 
tion in the moral atmosphere about me."®* Such penance and 
self-sacrifice came to be interpreted by some as an “atonement" 
in which Gandhiji was grappling with the sins of his fellow-men. 
The editor of the Harijan, commenting on the fast of 1934. stated 

Young India, 10 ig, p. 1000. 
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that Gandhi's aim was to make "a vicarious atonement for the 
sin of some over-zealous volunteers."^’' The purpose also was to 
restore justice and harmony by punishing the wrong-doer, at least 
to the extent of securing an acknowledgement of his socially harm¬ 
ful activity; and to establish conditions of peaceful relations between 
the contending parties. The achievement of this purpose was 
assured by the law of suffering applied to himself, for he believed 
that "progress is to be measured by the amount of suffering under¬ 
gone by the sufferer."^® 

The existence of any coercion in the fasts was consistently dis¬ 
allowed by Gandhiji, as when, at the end of the one to gain demo¬ 
cratic reforms in Rajkot State, he believed that "it had succeeded 
as no previous fast had done."®'* Later, however, he became con¬ 
vinced that there was a taint of himsa, or coercion, in it that 
marred its purity. This repudiation of all forms of coercion was 
quite consistent with Gandhiji's ideal of ahimsa, and was, in fact, 
required by the absolutist nature of his ethic. But an element of 
coercion was inherent in all his public fasting, and this w^as quite 
evident in the responses of those most immediately affected by it.*® 
Primarily the suffering was borne by Gandhiji himself, though even 
here he did not attempt to circumvent the usual processes of justice. 
Thus, he publicly urged the perpetrators of the Chauri Chaura 
violence, whoever and wherever they might be, to surrender them¬ 
selves to the civil authorities to be dealt with in the normal way. 
But the preponderance of suffering was voluntarily taken by Gandhi 
himself, placing the standard of justice on a different plane than 
the usual conception of punishment requires. When he wished to 
help some boys in his ashram realize their guilt, Gandhiji told them 
he had taken their punishment on himself by a fast in order that he 
might be able to enter their innermost thoughts, desires and 
impulses, and help them detect and eradicate any impurities 
there.*’ Self-engaged suffering was indeed a powerful factor in the 

•"July 13, 1934 * 
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persuasion which not only his fasting but the whole satyagraha 
movement exercized. Since Gandhi found rational appeals alone 
insufficient, he believed reason had to be strengthened by suffering 
in order to open the eyes of the understanding.** 

Examination of the emotional atmosphere which accumulated 
around the fasts only leads to the conclusion that there were 
elements both of powerful moral suasion in the man's sacrifice for 
his ideals, and of coercion in public reaction to the imperilling of 
his health and life. The moral value of this strong public emotion 
was entirely dependent upon an understanding of the principles 
involved, and there were times when sober reflection could not fail 
to distinguish an indisputable principle. Such was the case in the 
last fast of all, during Januaiy, 1948. The report of the medical 
staff on the fifth day of the fast pronounced Gandhiji's condition 
''definitely weaker," and ended with urgent pleas that his condi¬ 
tions for ending the fast be met.** Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
after a personal visit and subsequent conversation with Dr. B. C. 
Roy, the head physician, is reported to have told a large public 
gathering that, since Gandhi "was on the verge of a crisis, I 
shudder to think what may happen in the next thirty-six hours." 
This overpowering portent could be readily sensed, and support for 
meeting the conditions of the fast became widespread. The prin¬ 
ciples were sound and carried moral influence with all concerned, 
so that the religious leaders of Delhi, as a result of the fear of 
Gandhi's impending death, conducted a campaign of peace in the 
terrorized city. The widespread benefits achieved by this heroic 
act reached Pakistan also, with the Foreign Minister, Sir Moham¬ 
med Zafrullah Khan saying "that a new and tremendous wave of 
feeling and desire for friendship between the two Dominions was 
sweeping the subcontinent in response to the fast." And the 
New York Times editorialized hopefully, "There is a moral force 
in this troubled world, and, in East and West, by a common striv¬ 
ing in strangely different patterns, it manifests itself."** 

Not always was the moral issue so plainly indicated, nor was the 

^ See The Epic of Travancore, pp. 85 ff. 

** An account in the New York Times, Jao. 18. 1948; and editorial in 
the Times, Jan. 19, 1948. 
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assurance concerning the values at stake so clearly apprehended. 
In fact, there were representative people who felt the pressure of 
emotion without any strong moral conviction. What impressed 
them most was the intensity of feeling and the compulsion to act 
for the safety of Gandhiji*s life. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta expressed 
a considerable public reaction when in 1932 he said, “The very 
notion of the Mahatma dying sends a thrill of horror into our hearts, 
coercing us into silence and surrender. Witlf other aims in 
mind, but with the same acknowledgement of Gandhiji's prevailing 
influence in the fast opposing the communal Award of 1932, 
Siibhas Chandra Bose commented that it served to sidetrack the 
whole political movement at a very vital time.^‘‘ Concerning the same 
occasion. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who like Gandhiji was champion¬ 
ing the cause of the depressed classes, but with opposing objectives, 
declared that his hand was forced by the fast in what he considered 
a matter of principle.^^ And in 1947 the editor of the Indian 
Social Reformer put the matter similarly, “While sharing the gene¬ 
ral sense of relief at this deliverance, one cannot help feeling un¬ 
easy about fasting by a popular leader as a pennanent or reliable 
means of preserving communal harmony.'’**' That Gandhi did 
not cany" permanent conviction in this very personal expression of 
his non-violent principle, as well as in the wider application of 
satyagraha, was partly due to his insistence that ahimsa w^as an 
universally effective social institution. This, if anything, made of 
it a coercive instrument. As the editor of the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion's Prabuddha Bharata commented, “We must not make a 
fetish of non-violence and with a proselytizing zeal enforce it on 
our fellow-beings. That will be the worst form of violence as it 
will undermine their personalities, which have to be developed 
through a process of education along the lines most suited to 
each."^* 

It is necessary to ask whether Gandhiji’s public fasting 


At a meeting in Poona, Dec. i, 1932. Qt. by H. C. E. Zacharias, 
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conformed to his ideal for satyagraha in general. One reason for his 
adherence to the non-violent method of social struggle was his 
conviction that no man could know the ''absolute truth", and 
therefore was not "competent to punish."*** It is difficult to see 
how Gandhiji's remarks concerning the reasons for undertaking his 
fasts can be reconciled with this principle, in particular the explicit 
purpose of causing punishment. Also his definition of swaraj, as 
"complete freedbm of opinion and action without interference with 
another's right to equal freedom of opinion and action," could 
hardly conform to the emotional and mental coercion attending his 
public acts of self-sacrifice. 

The fasting must be understood in the religious context of 
Gandhiji’s own thought and life. It was an expression of his non¬ 
violent principle, mainly in political and social affairs, although 
important influences were also exerted upon the nation's religious 
situation. When the man said that the call to his fasts came from 
God, he uttered no conventional platitude.*^ "(lod has blessed me 
with the mission to place non-violence before the nation for adop¬ 
tion," he wrote in 1939,** and those who knew the religious founda¬ 
tion of his life could well recognize how sincerely this statement 
was meant.** In his fasting the religious motive found its most 
pointed expression and carried the greatest meaning with the 
public.** The common people saw in him a saint of modem times, 
closely identified with them in their basic needs and aspirations. 
The reality of the fasts does not permit the religious values Gandhi 
attached to his activity to be dismissed as irrelevant, nor as 
unessential to the purp)ose he had in view.** The religious prac¬ 
tice, and not simply the religious mode of expression, formed an 
inalienable part of his mission to society. 


Young India, igig, p. 222. 

See R. R. Diwakar. Satyagraha, p. 88. 

** Harijan, Dec. 2. 1939. 

** Note his reply to the question of E. S. Jones, "Isn’t your fastini^ a 
species of coercion?" Gandhiji replied, "Yes, the same kind of coercion 
Jesus exercizf-s upon yf)U from the Cross." Op. cil., p. no. 

** See "Mahatma Gandhi's Challenge to Might," Free Press Journal, 
(Bombay), Sept. 13, 1932. 

This K. Shridharani does in effect, avoiding the essential place of the 
religious element in Gandhi’s satyagraha. See his War Without Violence, 
pp. 248 ff. 
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4. Freedom and Order 

In order to justify satyagraha fully as an instrument of respon¬ 
sible public authority, it still had to be related both to a free poli¬ 
tical situation and, more remotely, to national responsibility in the 
maintenance of a free international order.’'® Could the same non¬ 
violent principle be constructively utilized under independent poli¬ 
tical responsibility as well as in a programme of non-co-operativc 
struggle? Up to 1947 it had involved direct opposition to a foreign 
government, but some more constructive and responsible procedure 
was required if non-violence was to be used to assure freedom and 
justice in a world of international tension and w’ar. Gandhiji 
never worked out a programme for the latter situation,®^ although 
he believed it was possible for a nation generally to keep its honour 
through non-violence and meanw^hile establish internal order and 
external harmony. 

Nationalism under the sway of satyagraha continued the insist¬ 
ence that major political changes were necessary for the true deve¬ 
lopment of India. Gandhiji followed the religious view of the 
national crisis by graphically describing the existing system as 
'*satanic.*' It was, he argued, evil, violent and godless. He 
deplored the acts of Indian violence, w^hich hindered the progress 
of satyagraha, as his opponents were ready to point out;®® but 
more stringently he charged the Government with “wanton cruelty 
and inhumanity." as well as with being “hopelessly indifferent" 
to the welfare of the people.®® The “Civil Service corporation" 
and its bureaucratic methods had brought India to a state of eco¬ 
nomic and ix)litical destitution.®® But while thus condemning the 
system as “w^holly bad," he introduced a new element of personal 
friendliness with the administrators themselves which stemmed 
from his religious life, for he did not intend to conclude that indivi¬ 
duals in the Government, whether European or Indian, were 
necessarily evil persons; they were as a whole no better or worse 

Efforts were made to meet this need theoretically. See Radhakrishnan 
Religion, pp. 199 ff ; and Shritlharani, War Without Violence. 

Shridharani. ibid., p. jtjo. 

See V. Chirol, India Old and New, pp. 297-8. 

Young India, jgjg, p. 220. 

« Ibid., p. 919. 
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than other human beings.®^ This attitude called for a new 
standard of relationships in the struggle. 

In Gandhiji's view, the inwardness of saiyagraha also established 
a direct relation between the character of the people and the kind 
of political order they actually had. Indians, he believed, had 
the government their innermost thoughts as well as their actions 
showed them fitted to deserv^e. Finding fault with the Govern¬ 
ment, he declared, was of no use: '"We get what government w'e 
deserve. When we improve, the government is also bound to 
improve."®- True freedom in political life was therefore directly 
related to an inner swaraj w'hich the people were to realize for them¬ 
selves w’hen, throwing off their w^eakness and fear, they became 
strong and independent. Individual attitude was thus to be corre¬ 
lated with the national programme, which w'as intended to deliver 
the country from tlie necessity of dependence on the existing system, 
and to set up its own pure form of freedom and justice. The people 
could become free from this may a of foreign control, but "neither 
I nor anyone else can get swaraj for the nation," he wTOte. "It 
will be got on the nation proving its owti fitness."®'‘ The intimate 
relation betw'een the individual and social aspects of the ideal was 
observable, for instance, in the emphasis that Gandhiji gave to the 
campaign to remove untouchability, wiiere attitude and practice 
were to be combined in delivering Hinduism from its social "sin." 
This produced a connection between the ideal of freedom and the 
order of society necessary to provide anej'^naintain it. 

It is necessary to enquire on what conception of the State the 
assumption of the political effectiveness of satyagraha rested. The 
democracy based on individual rights, which the non-violent na¬ 
tionalists visualized, was given theoretical support from the Western 
political philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
For instance, Rousseau's dictum, "Man is bom free and yet he 
is everywhere in chains," was quoted by a contributor to Young 
India, who proceeded to develop briefly a theory of the relation of 
the individual and the State.®® It meant that the association of the 

Ibid., pp. 220, 660 
•* Ibid., p. 1031. 

•» Ibid. 

Ibid., pp. 221 ff. 
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individual with the State was a purely voluntary matter, and the 
State's sole justification for existence was its promotion of the 
welfare of the people. The State originally came into existence 
through the necessity that individuals have of protecting themselves 
from the evil that is always present in society. The individual 
must surrender some of his liberty in order to have the benefits 
which the creation of the State make possible. It followed that 
the conscientious right of the people to withdraw their support from 
the State arose at the point where it ceased to fulfill its duty to 
them. While government, this contributor concluded, was a matter 
of popular consent, and might be subject to revolution when it 
became tyrannical and repressive, the revolution must be non¬ 
violent because it was impossible to overcome evil with evil. In such 
manner the (iandhian social theory was moulded into the older poli¬ 
tical philosophies, though he himself attempted no such philosophy. 

There was a danger in the assertion of the right of the individual 
to refuse co-operation with the State, even for conscientious reasons, 
and Gandhiji was aware of it. Under swaraj, he contended, every 
person could not be a law' unto himself, and scrutinize in golden 
scales every action of our future National Assembly."'®® In most 
matters individual judgment w'ould have to be surrendered to the 
representatives of the people, care having been first exercized in 
their selection. Civil disobedience was a right of the people, but 
it was not apparent that Gandhiji would have insisted it was an 
absolute right. He recognized that saiyagraha as an instrument of 
aggressive opposition had to be balanced with social cohesion and 
control in order to become the constructive policy of any govern¬ 
ment. But w’hetlier political order could be established and main¬ 
tained with the same conception of non-violent freedom as operated 
in the nationalist struggle was a question that time did not allow 
him to answer.®® 

Gandhiji had a vision of the sweeping possibilities inherent in 
satyagraha. The suddenness and completeness of the transforma¬ 
tion which he allowed himself to expect in the country indicated 

Ibid., p. 660. 

Gandhi did use his familiar technique to restore order after August 

15. 1947. 
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the apocalyptic character of “Ramraj,** or the religious kingdom 
whose coming he prophesied. A harmonious adjustment of all dis¬ 
cordant elements within society, he is reported as saying, was possi¬ 
ble as a result of the moral, non-violent revolution taking place in 
national life.®^ It would bring about the end of caste, untoucha- 
bility and such superstitions; differences between Hindus and 
Muslims would vanish; enmity against Europeans would cease; 
and friendly relations between the princes, capitalists and the mass 
of people wDuld be established.^® This bold outline of possibilities 
did not mean that Gandhiji was actually anarchistic and lacking 
in political w’isdom, but it did indicate the vision which he often 
entertained of national development through non-violence. In 
asking the British to leave India during World War II, he acknow¬ 
ledged that immediate withdrawal would mean leaving the country 
in God’s hands, ''but in modem parlance to anarchy, and that 
anarchy may lead to internecine warfare for a time or to un¬ 
restrained dacoities.”*® Out of this chaos, however, he was 
confident a tme India would rise. 

Another problem appears when satyagraha is conceived as an 
ideal instrument for maintaining freedom, law and justice.With the 
spectre of tyranny and unlimited war hanging over the world, the 
advocates of non-\iolent non-co-operation saw their ideal threatened 
from a new' source. Therefore, could it be applied to the realities 
of international politics, and in particular offered as a substitute 
for the well-established institution of war?’^® Gandhiji believed it 
could, both when he witnessed Czechoslovakia being overrun by the 
Nazis, and later when facing the prospect of a Japanese invasion 
of India. His advice to the Czechs was to yield initially to the 
aggressors rather than engage in war, and later to defy them non- 
violently by disobedience, even though it meant perishing in the 
attempt. Women and children, as well as unarmed men, might 
without any bitterness offer resistance to the Nazis. For both India 
and Czechoslovakia it was a case of a relatively weak nation being 

In the Statesman (Delhi, Calcutta), Feb. 20, 1945. 

•• Ibid. 

•• Gandhi, My Appeal to the British, p. 20. 

Shriclharani visualized the possibilities of satyagraha as an alternative 
to war, when normal institutional procedures fail. War Without Violence, 
pp. 276 fi.. 308-9. 
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attacked by a highly armed power, and this was a consideration 
in all his thinking concerning the possibilities of non-violence.^^ 
Gandhiji's own individual moral absolutism, however, did not 
require a similar application of his ethic on a universal scale, as, 
for instance, was shown in the case of the National Congress which, 
while choosing ‘‘the better way*’ of non-violence, had actually 
“diluted” it.^“ When exploring the question of India’s participa¬ 
tion in World War II, he did not dogmatically preclude the possi¬ 
bility of armed revolt against Britain. It might have followed 
logically from certain conditions that then prevailed, but for the 
fact that India was not “violently inclined” and Britain had dis- 
anned the people, making them “too weak for armed revolt.” 

Gandhi himself was an “out-and-out believer in non-violence, 
but he left the way open for an honourable release from the require¬ 
ments of the absolute principle. He stated his preference for 
violence to effeminate submission to wrong, and allowed that the 
doctrine admitted “of people who cannot or will not be non-violent 
holding and making effective use of arms.’’^^ This permitted only 
the conditional application of the principle to groups or on a large 
scale, which in the case of the Congress was a concession that 
Gandhiji had to allow. What he never >vas required to meet was 
the responsibility for maintaining an order of justice and freedom, 
once political independence was achieved according to the nation¬ 
alist standards. To determine questions of courage and honour on 
a mass scale, as well as to determine the freedom of the individual 
citizen in relation to the self-governing State, raise numerous issues 
of an ambivalent nature not comprehended by the Gandhian deve¬ 
lopment of satyagraha as an institution of resistance and struggle. 

5. Human Nature and Social Change 
(a) The Religious Basis 

Gandhi believed that in the imiversal adoption of non-violence 
lay the future happiness of all mankind.^"’ He rejected the 

My Appeal to the British, p. 21. 

Harijan, Dec. 2, 1939, p. 357. 

Ibid, 

Qt. by The Times of India, May 8, 1941. 

Qt. by Diwakar, Satyagraha, p. 55. 
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suggestion that this was merely utopian idealism, because experience 
had led him to believe that a society based on non-violence was not 
at all unobtainable."* His expectation of an immediate human 
transformation, once the conditions of non-violence were accepted, 
was due primarily to his intuitive and religious approach to human 
problems. It was a breath-taking hope that a profound revolution 
in the motives, attitudes and emotions of a whole mass of people 
might be accomplished in a short time, and without long prepara¬ 
tory discipline. 

Gandhi's view of human nature provides the context within which 
to understand his optimism concerning the possibility of an effec¬ 
tive change to non-violence in human life and society. He looked 
at this possibility from the standpoint of his interpretation of 
cultural development. The original state of man in ancient India, 
living by the soul-force of truth and love, was contrasted with that 
of man as he had since Ix'come immoral by alienation from the 
source of his true existence."^ Modem man, he held, presented 
quite a different picture than this natural man of earlier times, for 
‘'history as vve know it is a record of the wars of the world." 
Conditions of violence had been imposed in recent centuries on an 
original and naturally peaceful existence. If humanity were violent 
by nature it would long ago have become extinct. The very fact 
that mankind still existed on the earth demonstrated that the force 
of truth and love was basic to human welfare. Non-violence was 
therefore the natural moral law of the human species, as violence 
was evidently the law of the brute."* History was simply a record 
of violence, or the interruption of man's natural expression of his 
true soul-force. Gandhi supported this view with the observation 
that when people lived in harmony, no one noticed them; but 
once they took up arms to fight, or carried their disputes to the 
law courts, immediately the press published the fact to the world. 
Thus, while the natural man was truthful and loving, modem man 
was competitive and violent. Government and political institu- 


Qt. by RadhakrishTian, Religion, p. 230. 

Swaraj, pp. 67 ff. 

Young India, Aug. ii, 1920. This accords with his view that the 
really moral man lead.s a life of virtue, not because it will do him good, 
but because it is the law of his being. See Ethical Religion, p. 35. 
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tions were made necessary by historical conditions that were un¬ 
natural to man; when they compelled obedience to law they cor¬ 
rupted man and were therefore unfit to be adopted. A true civili¬ 
zation was based on a peaceful order of life, and had simply to 
point out the path of duty for people to observe it. The original 
state of man needed to be restored, and Gandhi proposed to do 
what he could to see that it was done. 

Religious and natural law were identified in Gandhiji's conception 
of non-violence. This was the universal law of life, with effects 
observable in the natural order, and demonstrated especially in the 
world's great religions.^* Gandhi maintained further that non¬ 
violence was an essential characteristic of Hinduism, and the central 
teaching of the Gita, but that it was not confined to that religion. 
Love and mutual regard in human relationships followed from 
observable natural phenomena: "Though there is repulsion 
enough in Nature, she lives by attraction. Mutual love enables 
Nature to persist." Consequently satyagraha was latent in every 
person and, given the proper conditions, it could be summoned as 
an expression of the religious nature of man.**® This natural mora¬ 
lity provided the ground for Gandhiji's firm faith in the easy attain¬ 
ment of non-violent conditions. Expression could be free and 
spontaneous. But this insistence that non-violence was natural to 
man must not obscure the fact that Gandhiji also believed that its 
true expression was dependent upon an attainment of religious 
knowledge.*** Especially in later years he emphasized the convic¬ 
tion that a saiyagrahi had to have a living faith in God in order 
to meet the tests which confronted him. 

The unqualified religious nature of Gandhi's ethic and moral 
technique impressed other national leaders with his being a religious 
reformer intent on changing individuals. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
thus described him as primarily interested in religion, and not con¬ 
cerned with a transformation of society. "Gandhiji is alwa5rs 
thinking in terms of personal salvation and of sin," wrote Nehru, 

Young India, Nov. 12. 1925. 

•® Young India, 1924., pp. 446 ff. 

■* Harijan, June 18, 1938 ; May 13, 1939 ; Jime 3, i939- R* R- IHwakar 
stated, "Its basic assumption is the essential goodness of human nature." 
Diwakar found that it was based on the "intuitive or mystic realization 
of the oneness of all life." Satyagraha, p. 25. 
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“while most of us have society's welfare uppermost in our minds."** 
The human good which Gandhi attempted to secure. Nehru con¬ 
tinued. was to be achieved by means of individual reform. As he 
looked at the national situation, Subhas Chandra Bose also criti¬ 
cized Gandhi's programme, but his objection was that the religious 
conception was not revolutionary enough; it was content simply 
with social reform.*"* The lack these national leaders detected in 
the Gandhian method and objectives pointed to the need for a more 
radical change of society than he envisaged; and the difference, 
as they discerned it, was due to Gandhiji's invariable course of 
pursuing religious and social reform simultaneously. His deter¬ 
mination to act in society only in the terms and for the objectives 
of religion made important differences in outlook and achievement. 

When traced to their ultimate source, the changes w-hich Gandhiji 
expected to achieve w^ere based on a transformation of the indivi¬ 
dual by essentially religious means. Religion in this process was 
more greatly stimulated than by the sectarian movements or by 
the earlier nationalism, for Gandhi succeeded in bringing his social 
and religious values into a new and vital relation with nationalism 
which continued to grow in extent and intensity. 

(b) An International View 

During the second World War Dr. S. Radhakrishnan sought to 
work out some of the implications of Gandhian non-violence for 
the international order, which was at that time threatened by wide¬ 
spread tyranny.** For him this meant the positive task of maintain¬ 
ing justice among the nations, both great and small, and not simply 
opposing the rise and encroachments of tyrannical power. -He 
accepted Gandhi's axiom that non-violent resistance is superior to 
armed resistance because it breaks the bondage of hatred, and does 
not create new evils in the effort to exterminate old ones. But in 
the present state of society, Radhakrishnan believed, a harmony of 
nation with nation by a universal utilization of satyagraha is 
impossible to attain, and wanton aggression must therefore be 

•* Toward Freedom, p. 316. 

•* Indian Struggle, p. 333, 

Non-violence in Peace and War, p. 2. 

•* Religion, pp. 199 ff. 
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checked by some superior international force. Thus, while there 
is the possibility of only relative applications of non-violent means 
to society, Radhakrishnan visualized a danger inherent in an ac¬ 
cumulation of international powder, even for the purpose of keeping 
justice and order. Some balance of the conditions essential to 
justice had to be produced by means of superior military and moral 
power sufficient to check aggression, but not great enough to 
threaten the very order it had been created to maintain. This 
pow’cr also had to be exercized by some authority which sought to 
further the rule of international law and the method of co-operation. 
He concluded that non-violence in world affairs might be attained 
'*if we are prepared to work towards it by stages,*' that is, by a 
gradual transformation of social institutions.®^ 

Radhakrishnan*s more gradual approach to the Gandhian ideal 
was b(iset by certain incalculable factors which he indicated only 
in general terms, such as the ‘'unw’arranted use of force," and the 
obligation of citizens "to resist aggression by anns, if necessary 
and possible."®^ And the State, in fulfilling its duty of preventing 
the lawless use of force, "must not use more force than necessary."** 
He observed that, in the case of the League of Nations, national 
disinterestedness was "more difficult to attain than even the un¬ 
selfishness of individuals,"** The immediate problem thus resolv¬ 
ed itself into the necessity of changing human nature so as to create 
wider sympathies and imagination, and to enable people to look 
upon the happiness and misery of others as upon their own. For 
this end also a social consciousness and sense of responsibility had 
to be created which transcended the interests of the political com¬ 
munity. Non-violence as a serious social ideal with possibilities of 
wide and successful application rested upon a change in the nature 
of man, as it enabled him to rise above the level of violence to one 
of love and justice. Herein, Radhakrishnan believed, lay the rele¬ 
vance of religion to human society, as it offered the only possible 
means for a transformation of human nature. 

The human crisis revealed by a world at war made very pertinent 
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Radhakrishnan's insistence that there was a crisis in the spirit of 
man which only religion could meet. To reach the end of a trans¬ 
formed world society, he believed it necessary that human nature 
itself be changed through transcendental religious experiences. 
Social environment, though evil, is not immutable; hence the spiri¬ 
tual man with a vision of the deepest reality may overcome and 
change social habits and institutions. He can change them by 
direct means, using the ideals which are not of this world, and yet 
which can be discerned in the '‘meaningful pattern"' of history.®" 

In seeking for this advance of society to an eventually unselfish 
and non-violent state, Radhakrishnan would have us recognize the 
nature of that evil w^hich impedes social progress. Evil, he stated, 
is present "in human nature and institutions."®^ That is, it is 
embedded in social institutions, and in the individual to the extent 
that he is a part of society; but there is a stratum of man's nature 
that lies deeper than his participation in the empirical community.®* 
It is in this deepest part of human nature that man can find a real 
spiritual unity, and from it he can realize those ideals which he 
should seek co embody in new institutions. Human nature can be 
changed, and, consequently, so can society. The perpetuation of 
an anarchic institution, such as war, is due to the fact that the 
individual acts as his society expects him to do. However, he 
must be educated to fight against evil things in the interest of "a 
more perfect society," and not to fit unresistingly into his 
environment. 

In calculating the actual possibilities of a realization of a non¬ 
violent society, Radhakrishnan had serious reason to pause. He 
looked at the "pitiless laws of Nature" in the world, and the fact 
that an ordered cosmos has to be built on human passions.** The 
world seems to be opposed to perfection; chance, error and caprice 
appear to dominate human affairs; while absurdity and perversity 
reign supreme over the noble and the good. Such formidable 
obstacles, however, did not cause Radhakrishnan to be disheart¬ 
ened, for he still saw hope in the over-arching fiimament of spirit 


Ibid., p. 49. 

Ibid,, p. 212. 

•* Thus social evil is due ultimately to the finiteness of human life. 
Ibid., p. 238. 
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that shines down radiantly on the darkness of this world. There 
remained for him a faith in the ultimate triumph of non-violence 
in the sense of ‘*the withering away*' of the coercive power of the 
State. This wull occur when coercion is replaced by habit, discus¬ 
sion and argument : and the systems of exploitation and insecurity 
give w'ay to a system of liberty, law and peace.’** 

As with (iandhiji, so with Radhakrishnan, the ultimate power 
for the transformation of human nature and society lay solely with 
religion as experience of truth. But was this religious experience 
possible for all? Could the people be led to find and retain it for 
themselves even under the din.'ct tutelage of a great leader? 
Whether the religious conditions necessary for the non-violent ideal 
were established sufticiently enough to enable it to become a practi¬ 
cal means for gaining and maintaining justice can best be seen in 
the light of the attitudes wdiich Gandhiji's leadership inspired in 
his associates during the years of their common political struggle. 

i). Faith ok Policy 

In the divergence of views as to the nature and practice of the 
non-violent ideal, which arose bctwxMim Gandhiji and most of his 
associates in the Congress, the religious character of the ethic very 
clearly appeared. In his viewL not only were religious resources 
required for applying non-violence rigorously to society, but the 
ethic wMs itself governed by religious convictions which made it 
absolute. 

During the first days of the satyagraha movement it became 
apparent that a distinction w'ould have to be made between those 
who adopted non-violence as a temporary policy for the immediate 
situation, and those who did so because of religious principle. 
Some accepted it pragmatically, for what it could achieve for the 
national cause, but in doing so they partly comprehended 
Gandhiji's intention of making means correspond to ends. But 
others, foremost among them being Gandhiji himself, held it to be 
essentially an absolute religious principle. The frame of mind 
which he found in the Congress made it impossible for his technique 
to be introduced with this ultimate meaning ; it was, he said, "as 

Ibid., pp. 223-3. 
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a policy’* that he preached it from Congress platforms.*^ He too 
was prepared to be pragmatic so far as the political situation 
demanded, for he stated that the Congress might give satyagraha 
up later should it prove to be unsuccessful. This relative acceptance 
of the ideal from the beginning of the movement indicated the 
future problem of securing any strict adherence to non-violent 
methods in the normal operations of a free political society. 

Gandhiji did not allow that the non-violent w'ay could be pur¬ 
sued insincerely, even as a matter of policy. For such conditional 
acceptance also required honesty in thought and action. He in¬ 
sisted upon the moral character of the salyagrahi, even when the 
religious convictions with which he himself acted were not accept¬ 
able to others. This contribution was made possible by his bring¬ 
ing together the planes of political realism and religious idealism. 

The manner in which the national leaders accepted non-violence 
reflected their attempt to meet the political situation in the most 
effective way, as well as to adjust the new ideal to other convic¬ 
tions tliey held. Lala Lajpat Rai, in seconding the resolution on 
non-violent non-co-operation at the Nagpur Congress of 1920, 
stated that, while he believed armed rebellion against a repressive, 
autocratic government was the inherent right of a people, India 
did not have the means nor the will for such rebellion at that 
time.^® Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru later wrote that he himself had 
not given absolute allegiance to non-violence, nor had he accepted 
it forever. It did attract him increasingly, and he came to believe 
that “it was the right policy” for the nationalists.®^ Since a 
\\Drthy end should have a worthy means leading to it, this was 
good ethical doctrine as w^ell as practical politics. 

The optimism which characterized the early days of the pro¬ 
gramme, following the Nagpur session of the Congress, was appre¬ 
ciably diminished by the failures of the people to meet the high 
moral standard of Gandhian conduct, and to resist the unrelenting 
opposition of the Government, Mr. C. R. Das, in his presidential 
address to the Congress in 1922, made a strong appeal for continued 


** Young India, igig. pp. 149, 282 ff. 
•• Will to Freedom, pp. 127-8. 
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confidence in the ideal.®* The method, he believed, was "sure and 
certain." There was value in it for themselves, since only through 
their present movement could a government be secured for the 
nation which would in reality be a foundation for swaraj. But 
an important consideration practically dictated this policy. Das 
maintained in 1925, for otherwise how^ was it possible for a subject 
race by physical force to contend against the "highly organised 
governmental violence of the present clay?"®® In going through 
the speeches and writings of Congress leaders, attention is constant¬ 
ly drawn to this pragmatic point of view^: an unarmed India was 
confronted by a powerfully organised government and therefore 
had to use? the available means of struggle. This also was advanced 
as sufficient justification for the continued allegiance to saiyagraha. 

At the same time the ideal of non-violence, w^hile necessarily 
adapted to practical considerations, lifted the view^ of the nation¬ 
alists above the level of mere expediency. Gandhiji believed that 
"uncompromising truth and honesty" might be introduced into 
practical politics.*®® Pandit jaw^aharlal Nehru, in the thick of 
the struggle, saw the significance of this ; Gandhi’s influence, he 
said, raised many to higher levels of moral action, and politics 
ceased to be mere cx|xjdiency and opportunism.*®* 

Some Congressmen, at least after the first blush of non-violence 
had faded, WTre critical of Gandhi, bc'ing convinced that he had 
adopted the wrong procedure. But they were premature in ask¬ 
ing, as did Subhas Chandra Bose, "Why has the Mahatma failed 
to liberate India?"*®^ Bose himself believed that, while Gandhi 
understood the character of his own people, he did not understand 
that of his opponents, who could not be met effectively with gentle¬ 
ness and love. Some nationalists gave personal allegiance to 
Gandhi, but his optimism of a more complete and ultimate trans¬ 
formation of society on religious lines did not particularly appeal 
to them.*®* 

•* P. C. Ray, The Life and Times of C. R. Das, pp. 257 ft. 

•• Ibid., p. 250. 

Sitarainayya, History of Congress, I, p. 193. 

Discovery of India, p. 453. 

op. at., pp. 329-30. 

*®* K. Shridharani says of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, *Tt was the results* 
here-and-now quality of non-violence which first attracted the Sardar, not 
its assurance for the hereafter.*’ My India, My America, p. 453. 
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As for Gandhiji himself, non-violence continued to be a matter 
of fundamental religious faith. He was confronted in 1924 by 
considerable disillusionment, and a decline of interest in his princi¬ 
ples and methods ; nevertheless he told the Congress that the 
experiment had not failed, although it had not achieved the suc¬ 
cess they had hoped and desired.^"* When, in 1934, he announced 
his intention of ‘'severing all physical connections with the Con¬ 
gress'* one reason given was that after fourteen years of trial non¬ 
violence had remained a policy with most Congressmen.^®'' He be¬ 
lieved the country had made real progress toward its adoption, 
although still in an adulterated form. His “paramount duty," 
he said, was “to devise ways and means of showing demonstrably 
to the Government and the terrorists the efficacy of non-violence 
as a means of achieving the right thing, including freedom in every' 
sense of the word." In 19.40 he again affirmed that non-violence 
was his own special spiritual discipline and not that of the Congress 
in general.^®® 

The religious idealism and inspiration implicit in Gandhiji's 
political experiment had great value. Certainly a new fearlessness 
and confidence were injected into the flagging spirits of the nation¬ 
alists when he first appeared before the country as its potential 
leader. He was able to lift the movement out of frustration and 
depression at critical moments. Some at least caught the moral 
implications which Gandhiji had in mind, and this produced a 
sense of certainty in the w'orthwhilencss of their cause and a new 
conviction of the possibility of achieving their goal. An optimistic 
and dynamic attitude toward their social and physical environment 
was instilled in the people. No longer need they submit to that 
environment for, if nothing more, they could at least resist it,*®^ 
But something constructive also could be done to compensate for 
the policy of political non-co-operation, and Gandhiji by his pro¬ 
gramme put it within their means to start to work regardless of 
the Government's unfavourable attention. Satyagraha began to 

Younpi India, pp. 446-7. 

See his statement to the Press. Sitaramayya, History of Congress, 

I, P- 579. 

‘•® Harijan, July 21, 1940. 

J. Nehru, Discovery of India, p. 363. 
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be followed by many in India, and it influenced them toward 
seeking an end which they believed to be ultimately good. Thus 
his life and work served to make political and economic nation¬ 
alism a proximate moral end, a stage in his journey toward a more 
inclusive and enduringly good society.^®* 

Gandhiji's focal position showed one of the weaknesses of 
saiyagraha to be its dependence upon the dictates of the man 
himself, a fact of which he was well aware. 'T seem to be going 
in a direction,"' he said in 1934, “just the opposite of what many 
of the most intellectual Congressmen would gladly and enthusias¬ 
tically take if thc}^ were not hampered by their unexampled loyalty 
to Once when describing the tension bc^tween his “spirit*' 

and “flesh," he said that he could attain freedom from the counter¬ 
action of these two forces “only by intelligent action in a detached 
manner."^To the extent that he brought such intelligent action 
to bear upon the problems of society he attained an unparalleled 
moral leadership in modern India : but he sometimes baffled his 
friends by departing from rational procedures such as they could 
understand and follow. This was the case, for instance, w’hen he 
determined finally to leave the Congress. As Dr. Pattabhi Sita- 
ramayya, historian of the Congress, wTotc of that and similar 
events, all were helpless against “his unalterable decisions arrived 
at Dy the play of instinct and not reason, by the urge of the 
zamcer or inner voice in him."‘" While the success of his adap¬ 
tation of a religious ideal to political ends was partly dependent 
on the personal loyalty which Gandhi inspired in his associates, 
the ideal was absolute and brought him to recognize the difference 
between himself and those who accepted it only in relation to the 
immediate .situation. 

The distinction between the acceptance of non-violence as an 
unalterable principle and its pragmatic adoption for a particular 
situation raises an important ethical problem. Can an ideal order 
of society be achieved by following non-violence as the absolute 
law of nature and religion? The speculative answer rests finally 

**’* See Dewey and Tufts, Ethics (1947), pp- I97 ff- 
Sitaramayya, History of Congress, I, p. 580. 

**• Young India, 1919» p. 661. 

Sitaramayya, History of Congress, I, p. 579. 
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with our conception of the nature of man and the world. Thus 
Radhakrishnan believed that by adopting the Gandhian principle 
of non-violence for a world order, war could be avoided."® But 
he distinguished betw'ccn the few for whom the renunciation of 
armed force is an absolute principle, and the many that are pre¬ 
pared to act on it simply as a policy ; and he pointed also to the 
conflict betw^een the Kingdom of God w^hich know's no compromise 
and the ‘'pitiless laws of nature.’*"'* The law of non-violence 
was grounded in human nature, for even in brutal persons, Radha¬ 
krishnan contended, there was a love of justice and a respect for 
goodness and truth w'hich could be aroused by anyone who used 
the right means. Still, he found that an ordered cosmos had to 
be built on human passions; and the world seemed to be*, not the 
natural home of perfection, but the kingdom of chance, error, and 
caprice. 

This failure to comprehend rightly the nature of man and the 
world in relation to religion and ethics helped to produce the anti¬ 
thesis between religious faith and pragmatic policy in the political 
movement. A basis of co-operation for religion and political action 
was found and a powerful joint force was developed under 
Gandhi’s leadership. He was able to hold together tlie antithetic 
elements by his commanding religious and moral personality, 
which gained the respect even of his opponents. The firm hold 
of Hinduism upon the life of India’s educated classes, as well as 
on the uneducated masses, was shown in the tremendous effect of 
Gandhi’s ideas and acts upon them. His nationalism produced a 
fusion of traditional Hinduism with a modern ethic, and this had 
the complete support of his religious view of Indian culture. It 
was from his interpretation of culture, with its strong reaction to 
modem civilization, that Gandhiji's faith concerning human nature, 
and therefore his belief in the possiibility of a wide use of non¬ 
violence, found support. It coloured his whole view of the future 
of an independent nation, for all that seemed to be needed in his 
view was freedom from the restraints and compulsions of a foreign 
power in order for the ideal Indian society to be developed. The 

Religion, pp. 340 ft. 

Ibid., pp. 221-2. 
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Congress, by its refusal to subscribe fully to the religious basis of 
the ethic of non-violence, created an unresolved tension betwen its 
policy and Mahatma Gandhi's faith. By separating the ethic from 
the religious basis, in order to gain its temporary acceptance, 
Gandhi recognized, tacitly at least, that society might develop 
without his religious view. He thus allowed the claims of political 
nationalism to take precedence over the claims of his religion. 

Gandhiji’s individual religious and moral experience led him to 
expect that what was possible for him could be easily achieved by 
all. It meant that the moral means of individual conduct were 
applicable directly to society simply by their extension to other 
individuals. ‘'And if an individual can do it, cannot whole groups 
of individuals?"^*^ But, in effect, he did recognize that an ethic 
for the individual was necessarily different from one for society, 
especially when diverse human elements with mixed motives were 
involved in any .social action. There were his faith and the policy 
of Congress to testify to the difference. I'hc religious conditions 
of belief and practice upon which he insisted mainly explain that 
difference. Gandhiji showed the greatest possibility of concord 
between religious and political objectives, but at the same time— 
if his leadership and example mean anything at all—he revealed 
by his position in the Congress the actual incompatibility of the 
absolute ideal with the claims of a responsible society. The 
difficulty lay in his assumption that man's natural social responses 
were in the direction of peace and harmony. In this he was misled 
by his interpretation of ancient and modem cultures, which 
visualized the evils that beset mankind as due to what had come 
into being during historical times, and as being confirmed by a 
Western government that compelled obedience to its laws. He 
failed to recognize that in order to have social harmony a balance 
is required between individual freedom and the coercive forces of 
society compelling accord, if necessary, with its objectives ; and 
that any State that is responsible to all its citizens must have the 
means for maintaining both freedom and compulsion. By refus¬ 
ing to acknowledge the necessity of a measure of coercion, even 


Qt. by Radhalcrishnan, Religion, p. 230. 
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in connection with his fasts, Gandhiji overlooked the responsibility 
which every society has assumed of compelling harmony with its 
good ends among those who do not rationally and willingly res¬ 
pond to them. The individual value of non-violence was clearly 
shown in the unparalleled example that the man himself gave by 
his adherence to it. but the real social value was misconstrued when 
it was thought that a large group of individuals could and would 
act readily together in the same w'ay as he had done. Gandhi's 
achievement was the supreme moral event of modem Indian life, 
but it is possible to overestimate its permanent importance for 
human society by underestimating the difficulties and dangers in 
the way of its simple applications to the political order. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
I. Need for a Morai. View 

The causes of India's modern economic problems, in particular 
the widespread plight of the masses, can be discovered only by 
an objective study of economic history prior to, as well as follow¬ 
ing, the extension and predominance of Western economic and 
political power. Nationalism concentrated on the modern aspects 
of the depletion of the economic resources and activities of the 
villages, but Indian opinion also maintained that present economic 
conditions an; not entirely the consequence of the penetration of 
India by the West.* There can be little question, however, that 
the steady growth of Western commercial and industrial interests, 
as well as the land settlement system and fiscal policies pursued 
by the British (iovernment, emphasized and increased the great 
disparity of wealth and poverty, privilege and subjection which 
have been so apparent in India. 

Early in the nineteenth century' Raja Rammohan Roy studied 
the economic status of the peasantry^ of Bengal, noting that this 
class was quite as indifferent to the British Government as it had 
been to the preceding Moghul rulers.® The peasants, devoid of 
any political or economic experience, remained subject to w'hat- 
ever powers there were, acquiescing in the new government's 
economic system as a matter of course. Specifically, Roy showed 
by reference to official statistics, that the material conditions of 
life had not actually improved over a period of years during which 
the British land settlement had been enforced in Bengal, although 
the system had been introduced both as a means to efficient ad¬ 
ministration and to the establishment of an ordered economy for 
the peasantry. There were two classes, however, wffiich he noted 
were profiting by the predominance of Western commercialism: 
the merchants who were prospering by trade with the West; and 
the landlords, peacefully secure in possession of their estates and 

* See P. P. Pillai, Economic Conditions in India, pp. 5 ff. 

* Works, p. 300. 
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entirely dominant over their tenants. Roy observed that, as a 
eonseqiience, those who thus benefitted materially from foreign 
rule were not only reconciled to the new Government, but actually 
viewed it as a blessing. That this judgement was not biased by 
an early nationalistic sentiment is shown by the opinion of Lord 
William Bcntinck when he was considering how the security of 
I^ritish rule would lx‘ affected by abolition of lie noted 

particularly that they could count on the support of "a vast body 
of rich landed proprietors deeply interested in the continuance of 
the British Dominion and having complete command over the mass 
of the people.*' 

Rarnmohan Roy also described the nature and position of 
another class that did not look upon the modern changes in poli¬ 
tical, social and economic status with the same favour. There 
were those of ‘'aspiring character” and memlxTs f)f ancient fami¬ 
lies w'ho considered it derogatory’ to accept "ihe trifling situations 
which natives are allowed to hold under the British Government.” 
They were decidedly unhappy about the existing situation which 
adversely affected their affairs and fortunes. 

On all sides it is admitted that the whole structure of Indian 
village life has been greatly altered in modern time.s. With 
O'Malley it may be observed that "outsiders have been introduced 
who are alien to the old social constitution, and the competitive 
system takes the place of hereditary service.”'* The n?sult hJLs 
been no material improvement in the status of the villages ; on 
the contrary, confusion and distress have arisen, and the centre 
of economic gravity has gradually shifted to the areas of large 
industrial and commercial concentration, resulting in a growing 
detriment to the traditional rural economy. Some Indian opinion, 
independent and even critical of the nationalist movement, noted 
the extreme poverty of a large section of the population, and this 
in spite of modem improvements such as railways, co-operatives, 
irrigation and agricultural research.® 

’ Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy (Editor: Keith), I, p. 215. 

* Indians Social Heritage, p. 114. 

* Thus, N. Gangulee in The Indian Peasant, pp. 88-9. Foreign opinion 
generally gave more credit to the British Government for its improve¬ 
ments and developments. See O. H. Buchanan, The Development of 
Capitalistic Enterprise in India (1934), p. 454. 
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Moral considerations in the economic sphere must be seen against 
the background of the national struggle where criticism of British 
policy was particularly sharp. The nationalists maintained that 
the subjugation of India was due to a long process of military and 
economic exhaustion, which could only be described as inhuman. 
Thus, Lala Lajpat Rai characterized nineteenth century India with 
the severe appraisal: “People died by millions ; the country was 
drained of wealth ; holds were devastated and manufacturers 
ruined."® The promises contained in the Queen's Proclamation of 
1858, he contended, had been honoured more in the breach than 
in fultilinent for a very obvious reason: there was still a clash of 
interest between Indian democracy and British plutocracy. 
According to this view the exploitation of the country and the 
discrimination against indigenous industrial developments were 
simply the corollary of foreign rule.' I'hcre was only one remed>' 
possible, namely a national (jovernment which gave primary consi¬ 
deration to the welfare of the people. If there was bias in this 
frequently expressed view of nationalism it can only be fully dis¬ 
covered in the longer range of historical investigation when the 
heat of controversy has subsided. But the important fact for this 
enquiry is that the form of national India was being cast in the 
mould of economic democracy. 

The state of India was also discerned in an international context. 
The nationalists declared that their country was an outstanding 
example of the injustices inherent in the whole imperialistic system 
which actually threatened international security. Those who 
longed most for the end of imperialism in India, desired to see 
it cease to exist everywhere; and in this sympathy the basis was 
laid for India to champion the cause of struggling peoples else¬ 
where who were subject to colonisation and racial subordination 
with its attendant economic and social disabilities. 

British apologists, in answering the Indian charges of the 
disastrous effects of their administration, insisted that life had 
become more secure, the threat of famine had been removed, 
disease reduced and the material standards of life improved. 

• England's Debt to India, pp. 327-8. 

' See J. Nehru, Discovery of India, p. 510. 
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Schuster and Wint, in their India and Democracy, admitted, how¬ 
ever, there was truth in the charges, but it was not so much speci- 
lically against British administration in India “as against the 
conception of the duty of governments in the field of social policy 
which prevailed, at least throughout the nineteenth century, among 
all Western Governments.*’ “The British Government,** they 
affirmed, “observed no lower principle in India than it did at 
home.**^ 

In this conflict of opinion it is apparent that a conception of 
democracy was finding acceptance in India w^hich required govern¬ 
ment to be responsible, not so much for protecting existing econo¬ 
mic interests, as for reducing the widely prevailing inequalities in 
opportunity and means foi material improvement. “We want 
leaders wdio wall not be afraid to attack and criticize the man of 
property, power and privilege among their countrymen as fear¬ 
lessly and mercilessly as they do the foreign exploiter, who will 
realize and preach that what they want is real democracy, genuine 
democracy, and not the mere substitution of the nile of their own 
men of property and privilege in place of the foreign Imperialists 
and Capitalists.** In these words Lala Lajpat Rai appealed when 
nationalism was conscious of the necessity of economic as well as 
political democracy.® 

For some Hindus a consequence of the conflict of ideas and 
interests was to reveal the need for a new moral view which would 
rise above the field of contention. “The chaos in our environ- 
meni arises from the conflicts in our minds,*' wTotc N. Gangulee 
in 1928. “I feel modem India has been left without a moral code 
to guide her destiny.**^® Ideals for another order of human affairs 
had to be found that would enable men to satisfy their awakened 
sense of justice and equity. These Hindus, as much as they may 
have differed as to the causes of the existing disparities and the 
fonn of a new economic order, agreed that a moral basis was 
essential for it. Thus Gangulee, while protesting against Gandhi’s 
“experiments with tmth,'* maintained that Indians needed to 

• Pp. 316-7. 

• India s Will to Freedom, p. 36. 

Indian Peasant, p. 179. 
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“evolve a new programme of life based upon a new synthesis of 
values. ““ Such a synthesis was in fact being formed under the 
drive toward democracy where an inherent and equal value of 
every person was being affirmed as an essential factor in the 
making of the nation. 

While observation plainly showed that some relief had to be 
offered the impoverished masses, reflection on the situation served 
to raise up an ideal of justice that would offer a solution for the 
growing conflicts and the disparities in opportunity for mental and 
material improvement. The people as a whole, regardless of caste 
or occupation, came to have a supreme value, and, in the words 
of Gandhi, a sovereignty “based on pure moral authority.'' This 
implied an independence, economic as well as political, that 
offered all men and women in the country the opportunity of 
having adequate clothing, food and housing. 

2. Equality of Opportunity 

The concept of equality, which was of such revolutionaty 
significance for Hinduism, came to practical recognition in the 
course of political and economic events. An equal access for every 
individual to the material and mental resources of society was a 
basic principle in the movement toward political freedom. The 
fully enfranchised individual had been practically ignored by the 
Government as an indistinguishable clement in an inarticulate 
mass. This political fact was not altered by the existence of wide¬ 
spread illiteracy and poverty which seemed to make quite imprac¬ 
tical any consideration of a universal franchise. The individual 
now came to have a new importance, for political power rested 
with him in his decision and activity. From this it became clear 
that the free individual in a politically free society must also be 
in a real sense an equal person in a society which promoted the 
economic means to equality. 

The principle of freedom and equality of individuals became a 
prominent element in the thought of modem Hinduism. Radha- 
krishnan urged that society be purged "of man-made inequalities 

“ Ibid,, p. 178. 

** Cent ref Cent Swadeshi, p. 98. 
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and injustices/* to “provide for all equality of opportunity for per¬ 
sonal well-being and development/'^® It is obvious that this 
conception directly challenged a great deal of traditional Hindu 
social and economic practice, and that a religious problem was 
raised in the adjustment of Hinduism to meet the exigencies of 
contemporary political and economic events. 

Nationalism provided an opportunity for understanding social 
and economic conditions by bringing the educated class into con¬ 
tact with the illiterate masses on the level of political activity, 
and made that contact dynamic with possibilities for change in 
the direction of equality. Educated men and women were 
brought to ask what they ought to do to reduce the vast economic 
and social disparities existing among the people. Their consciences 
were affected by the burden of poverty resting on the great 
majority of the population, (iandhiji was chief among them all 
by actual identification with tliose classes who in city and village 
lived on the margin of bare subsistence. He held that alien rule 
was responsible for the growing poverty of India, but at the same 
time told his countrymen they w’cre more responsible for the situa¬ 
tion than the foreigner.** The recently created middle class had 
been faithless to the country, he contended, by bartering away the 
country's economic independence ; so, in terms of his own pro¬ 
gramme, Gandhi challenged the educated class in the cities to 
become personally acquainted with the actual living conditions of 
the villagers. While it was true that “nationalism criticizes the 
foreigner," and “docs not turn inward to analyze the inheritance 
of the past," as Henry N. Brailsford wrote of India,*® this move¬ 
ment across existing social and economic class lines was a very 
important criticism of tradition. Particularly in its socialist formu¬ 
lation, the scrutiny of the causes of disastrous inequality and 
poverty fixed on two objects: foreign economic and political 
imperialism and Indian capitalism and landlordism.*® The bases 
for a recognition of equality of opportunity were laid substantially 

Religion and Society, p. ii8. 

Swadeshi, p. 98. 

** Subject India, pp. 171-2. 

See Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhayya, The Awakening of Indian 
Women. “Imperialism and Class Struggle.“ pp. 37 ff. 
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in the course of the Gandhian phase of the national movement 
during which Socialism made its appearance not always in forms 
which Gandhi could approve. 

As for the poor masses, conditions proved to be fruitful for 
change, at least by means of a conscious participation in the forma¬ 
tive processes of social development. Previously they had been 
inert and inarticulate, subject to ihe habits of many a century. 
As P. P. Pillai observed some years ago, there was discontent 
among the masses, but it was not coloured with hope.^’' Expla¬ 
nation was to be found ‘'in the influence exerted over their lives 
through the course of the centuries by their political and other 
environments.** In the climate of new national activity, however, 
the .seeds of discontent began to germinate, and some harvest was 
certainly promised. 

This more profound development magnified the earlier tendencies 
which aro.se under the conditions of the new activities open to all 
castes, and in particular to those who had borne the indignity of 
undesirable, even "untouchable,** occupations. Self-respect and 
independence were bred among a great mass of people by the use 
of new instruments and tools which enhanced their personal abili¬ 
ties and sense of worth. I hey not only heard of ideas of equality, 
actually they experienced its meaning by engaging in occupations 
that had previously been denied them, both on social and religious 
grounds. In this the individual separated himself from the tradi¬ 
tional social and economic environment to the extent of being a 
self-determining person in whom moral values could be realized. 

In a more extensive sense also the significance of equality which 
inhered in a just social order became recognized. India*s search 
for freedom was directed toward inlcmatioiial ends as well. There 
the nation must have its equal place in a world family of nations, 
exercising its influence as well as showing its needs. The most 
forceful expression of this realization was undoubtedly in the 
thought of Pandit Jaw’^aharlal Nehru. He urged, for instance, that 
world co-operation could only be on the basis of equality and 
mutual welfare.From this he saw two consequences: no 

Economic Conditions, p. 5. 

Discovery, p. 552. 
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nation would tolerate exploitation by another, nor would any people 
remain indifferent to their own poverty when they knew that other 
nations were flourishing. 

The political and economic aspects of nationalism were so closely 
related that it would be difficult to distinguish them; but, as has 
been pointed out, -political objectives had to be kept to the fore. 
It may be true, as P. P. Pillai believed, that some economic deve¬ 
lopments were promoted for political purposes.But an identity 
of goals made this almost inevitable and the true test of the sincerity 
of motive could only be made known in events following on poli¬ 
tical independence. Clear indication of the intentions of national 
leaders was given in the sober pronouncements made on August 
15, 1947. On that historic day Prime Minister Nehru said there 
could be no complete freedom so long as there was lack of food, 
clothing and the necessities of life, and **lack of opportunities for 
growth for a single human being, man, woman and child, in this 
country.'* Others voiced a similar purpose inherent in their newly 
achieved national freedom. “Let us resolve to create conditions 
in this countr}%" urged Rajendra Prasad, ''when every individual 
will be free and provided with the wherewithal to develop and rise 
to his fullest stature.It was indeed an occasion for reaffirming 
the ideal of equality of opportunity. 

The ethical ideal has been one of the major factors compelling 
a reconception of the religious meaning of life, in particular, the 
status and value of the individual in society. In traditional forms 
of society the individuaTs economic existence has been largely 
determined by a hereditary family and caste pattern, in which 
opportunities for free individual choice have been extremely limited 
by the status of birth. Religious theory has confirmed the system 
by reference to the ultimate principles of karma and samsara. 
The actual condition of wealth or poverty of the individual, how¬ 
ever, has not necessarily been determined by caste or occupation; 
although poverty for obvious reasons has been associated with 
certain caste occupations and a correlation has existed between the 

'• He stated that the early Labour pro^amme in India was attached 
to the political movement in order to gain the support of the English 
Labour Party. Economic Conditions, pp. 258-9. 

Indian Information, Sept, i, 1947, p. loi. 
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religious status of the “outcaste" and his poverty. Religion has 
sanctioned the economic status quo. In modern times the reli¬ 
gious problem is to relate the new conception of individual value 
to the universal social and economic ideal of equal opportunity for 
all. Evaluation of the individual as a person equal and free has 
led to an emphasis on the importance of individual temperament 
and aptitude, and a willingness to seek new means of well-being. 
Modern religious theory has concentrated on these variable psycho¬ 
logical factors as of special concern, and, it must be noted, these 
do not support the view that human life can fit into a pattern of 
classlc‘ss egalitarianism. 

In terms, then, of psychological characteristics modem Hindu 
theory distinguished between the concepts of equality and inequal¬ 
ity. Those who wished to relate contemporary economic and social 
ideas with traditional thought turned to the conception of varna 
dharma, stating that it corresponded to natural class divisions 
based on fundamental differences in individual temperament and 
aptitude.In this, however, emphasis was laid on present empiri¬ 
cal rather than on traditional hereditary means of determining 
social classification. The actual social utility of the individual 
was considered the decisive factor in the idea of equality, for by 
his usefulness to society the individual showed how equal or unequal 
he was and what opportunities he should be given. The causes of 
those differences in capacity, which arc beyond empirical know¬ 
ledge, found religious explanation in the idea of vama dharma. 
There was a reason why psychological charactenstics varied with 
individuals, and religion supplied that reason. The thought of 
Radhakrishnan illustrated this religious rationale. He distinguished 
between intrinsic value, according to which all men arc equal, and 
their unequal instrumental value.^® Since in society “we have 
different capacities, we assume different functions which we fulfill 
with different degrees of efficiency." Varna in modem theory 
meant classification according to these differences. 

From the standpoint of modem social and economic conceptions, 
and the possibility of individual development, Hindu thought 

See Chapter VI, section on Vama Dharma. 

•* Religion» p. 91. 
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emphasized an egalitarian ethic. It followed that considerable 
changes in the social order were required and possible in order to 
provide the means to equality. However, where traditional reli¬ 
gious and social conceptions were followed, and stress laid on 
psychological inequalities, there was a tendency to emphasize the 
permanence of the old social order, and to seek for fewer changes 
in it.®® But new economic thought and activity, by widening the 
area of individual participation in society, steadily gained influence 
in determining the norms of social classification, and provided a 
view less conditioned by traditional religious motives. 

3. Means to the End 

With justice defined in terms of equality of individual oppor¬ 
tunity, the further ethical problem arose in determination of the 
specific means to be used in reaching this general end. The means 
were all the more important as in the particular conditions of India 
the end was unquestionably a difficult and distant achievement. 
Since there existed a wide difference of views concerning the prac¬ 
tical programme which should be pursued by the nation in w'orking 
toward the egalitarian ideal,®* an enquiry into the ethical implica¬ 
tions of several views is necessary for determining more explicitly 
the meaning of the whole conception of equality, especially in its 
bearing on economic opportunity. In such an investigation the 
role of religious Hinduism should become clearer, especially as it 
was related to those ethical values and ideals which were a part 
of economic thinking. 

Certain questions must be asked either directly or indirectly. 
First, what is the nature of that social activity in which injustice 
is keenly felt, and where do its causes lie? This requires some 
analysis of existing social and economic conditions in which there 
are unjust disparities, and from which the individual must have 
some opportunity open to him. Also, what psychological agencies 
are to be employed in securing justice? Here the problem 

See for instance. The Religious Basis of the Forms of Indian Society, 
Coomaras wamy. 

** See Nehru's Discovery of India, pp. 399 ft. 
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is to discern to what extent reliance is placed upon reason, per¬ 
suasion and sympathy for the distressed people in the effort to 
achieve a just economic order. There is the further question of 
social organization: what social forces and experience are to be 
utilized in providing tlie objective conditions essential for the end 
in view? This should show how inclusive the programme is with 
the principal individual and social interests in mind. Finally, 
w'hat is more specifically the opportunity for which men seek 
in order to secure their welfare, and how far can this be 
found in relation to religion as an essential element in the 
developing culture of modem India? This query must mn 
through all the others for it concerns those values which are held 
to be fundamental and ultimate for the happiness and security of 
mankind. 

It is not necessary, nor desirable, for the purpose of this study 
to investigate the many suggestions made in connection with the 
specific problems of Indian economics. Primarily the role w-hich 
religion has played in the complex effort to secure a larger measure 
of human welfare and happiness must be known ; for here, without 
question, secular view^s and programmes are becoming increasingly 
influential. Will Hindu religion in relation to public life be com¬ 
pelled to occupy a position of '*a private affair,"' or can it continue 
as an indispensable influence in the entire body of society, such 
as it has traditionally been? Central to this issue is the whole 
problem of social ethics ; for, as has been shown, the strong interests 
of very influential modem Hindus are exerted in the direction 
of a society which explicitly recognizes ideals and values essential 
to human well-being. The determination of those ideals and 
values, as well as of the ultimate authority by which they are 
sanctioned, is a matter of direct concern to religion. If they are 
found beyond specifically Hindu religious interests, religion becomes 
largely a private matter without its traditional cohesive influence 
in society, or devoid of authority as the final arbiter of the forms 
of justice it once so completely maintained. 

While religious Hinduism was greatly stimulated by its expres¬ 
sion through political activity, and thus became, as we have seen, 
one of the vehicles of the powerful nationalization of modem India, 
it yielded to nationalism its dominant position and influence in 
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society.^* To a certain extent the objectives of religious Hinduism 
in its most dynamic modem expression of nationalism were identi¬ 
fied with the goal of political freedom. The inevitable tension, 
therefore, between secularism and religion in the field of social con¬ 
trol was relieved at least temporarily. But the contest became 
more obvious in the sphere of economic interests, and most explicit 
of all, where ethics was concerned. It is important, therefore, to 
discern the moral tendencies which were apparent in Hindu eco¬ 
nomic tliinking and planning. But even to designate as Hindu 
any particular type of thought requires considerable imagination, 
for on the level of modern economics men and women worked 
together for the larger welfare of the nation, without primary 
reference to their religious adherence. 

To understand the nature of economic ethics among Hindus, and 
to make explicit the significance of religion in the process of seeking 
economic justice, three views are examined here. They are: (i) 
Gandhi's non-violent, voluntary co-operation ; (2) Narendra Deva's 
revolutionary socialism ; and (3) Jawaharlal Nehru's democratic 
collectivism. 

4. Non-violent, Voluntary Co-operation 

The idlene.ss as well as the poverty of the great mass of India's 
people pressed upon M, K. Gandhi the necessity of devising means 
for their useful and productive activity, particularly in their un¬ 
occupied time. As he saw it, the normally healthy economy of 
the villages had been sadly affected by the rise of industrial concen¬ 
trations in urban areas, as well as by the influx of foreign goods, 
thus undermining the value of hand-made and small scale indus¬ 
trial products. And behind all the destructive forces of the pre¬ 
vailing system was the foreign control of Indian economy which 
made exploitation of the masses doubly vicious. The opportuni¬ 
ties for production and distribution on a local basis of village and 
province were closed to the people who greatly needed occupation 
either for all their time, or at least during the season when they 

** S(!e S. W. Baron, Modern Nationalism and Religion, p. 7. Of Western 
forms of ^tionalism, he .states, “Modem nationalism has displaced religion 
as the chief factor in human group relationships.** 
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were not able to work on the land. Moreover, the competition of 
urban industries was particularly merciless, as they not only pro¬ 
duced cheaper goods than the villagers were able to do, but they 
also created a mentality of dependence on manufactured products, 
and a desire for goods which could only be considered luxuries. 
The injustice thus created affected dwellers bc^th in cities and vil¬ 
lages, and the merit of Gandhi's programme was that it called for 
a universal attack on the whole problem by activity which would 
reverse the disastrous trends. Fundamentally, he wished to return 
to an economy in which the former ways of thought and activity 
were restored to the people as a whole, and this could be done by 
a resolute control of the means and opportunities at the nation's 
disposal. 

The picture which Gandhiji drew of the natural, free and human 
economic life of the masses stood in marked contrast to that of the 
constraints resulting from modem industrialization which he found 
essentially dehumanizing. The w’hole trend of the factory system, 
in the improvement of machinery and the means of production, 
was to reduce the number of operatives necessary for it, and this 
in spite of further industrial expansion which could not possibly 
absorb the vast resources of labor available in India. Men w^ere, 
moreover, throwm out of w'ork and their specialized technical skills 
prevented them from finding other forms of employment. They 
were thus forced into an unnatural existence of idleness and inani¬ 
ty. A dominant characteristic of the system w'hich Gandhiji at¬ 
tacked was that it was entirely involuntary so far as its victims 
w'ere concerned. The unemployment of the village labourer indi¬ 
cated well enough how he was the unwnlling victim of both foreign 
and indigenous exploitation.““ Craftsmen who remained in the 
villages lost their ancestral skill with tools, and no longer had any 
de.sire to improve themselves. Throughout the country intelligence 
was being divorced from labour, causing stagnation of the natural 
economy. This process of dehumanization was due to the concen¬ 
tration of power in the hands of the few, a condition which barred 
the way to India's economic recovery. Gandhi roundly condemned 


•® Swadeshi, pp. 26 fi. 
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privilege and monopoly by saying that he hated it, for what¬ 
ever could not be shared with the masses was taboo with him.^^ 

The basis of Gandhi's solution lay in the necessity of a voluntary 
renunciation of privilege by the wealthy and industrially powerful 
classes, and an active sympathy on the part of the educated classes 
who should utilize their leisure time in the interests of the masses. 
To the former he appealed for generous self-sacrifice in order to 
reduce the wide gulf separating the rich and the poor. Equality, 
he interpreted to mean, ''the levelling down of the few rich in 
whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation's wealth on the 
one hand, and a levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions on 
the other. Unless there was this * Voluntary abdication of 
riches and the power that riches give" by sharing with the poor, 
Gandhiji discerned signs of a future violent revolution in the country. 
He directed attention at the most articulate and powerful nationa¬ 
list organization, the National Congress, and declared that wealthy 
Congressmen ought to take the lead ; in fact, it was an occasion 
for every member of the Congress to search his heart to know what 
he personally should do. Reliance on such examination of the 
conscience, and on consequent voluntary efforts of relief appeared 
to be adequate in Gandhi's estimation ; at least he allowed himself 
to rely almost entirely on this method. 

In economics, as elsewhere, Gandhiji followed implicitly his prin¬ 
ciple of ahimsa. It was in the villages that he found the conditions 
for his ethic most promising, not only because most of the poverty 
and idleness were there, but due to his conviction that a non-violent 
society was only possible w^hcre voluntary co-operation could be 
practised. The very nature of modem urban life precluded it. 
Violence was one of the conditions of life in cities, he thought ; 
evidence being found in the co-existence in Europe of monster 
factories and huge armaments. A village-centred economy w'as also 
the traditional system in India, and it was, according to Gandhi, 
thoroughly consistent with a non-violent order of society. 

It would appear that Gandhi expected to maintain the two eco¬ 
nomic systems in harmony by his principle of non-violence, and 

Ibid., p. 151. 

*• Constructive Programme, pp. 18 ff. 
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partly by his appeals lo the generosity of the rich industrialists. 
He said that India had to make a choice between her villages, 
which w^ere as ancient as herself, and her cities which were the 
creation of foreign domination.^® His '*khadi mentality** lokl him 
that when the economic domination of the villages by the cities 
ceased, the cities would subserve the villages. He expressly noted 
that the Indian mill industiy\ w'hile successfully competing with the 
Japanese and the English, had exploited the masses and deepened 
their poverty in direct proportion to its success over khadi. The 
only thing, he remarked, that prevented a conflict between his 
system and urban industrialism w’as his adherence to non-violence ; 
since, as he reminded the millowners, they well knew that his oppo¬ 
sition to the mills was unbending and uncompromising.His 
connection with the mills had been ‘‘a happy and complete illus¬ 
tration of non-violent resistance," otherwise the owners w'ould 
have been obliged to treat him as an enemy and invoke the law 
against him. 

The economic symlx)! of this non-violent village existence w’as 
the charka, or spinning wheel, and khadi, or completely hand¬ 
made cloth. The latter, being the chief handicraft of the villages. 
Gandhi identified with non-violence. Hand-spinning was also 
particularly appropriate for it was open to universal participation. 
Everyone could make thread, and it could be entirely voluntary. 
On one occasion, when the progress of spinning was encouraging, 
Gandhi was convinced that they were demonstrating the greatest 
voluntary co-operation the world had yet seen.®* It cannot escape 
notice also that this represented a concrete attack on Britain's con¬ 
nection w'ith India at a most vulnerable economic point. The 
charka w'as to be the centre of a free India, and all were urged 
to use it to produce yarn for the nation's consumption. Students 
as well as others were advised to spin sacrificially and scientifically ; 
everyone was expected to spin. Khadi, the final product of this 
universal activity, was to be worn by all and on all occasions as 
a point of honour, for it meant “identification with the starving 

*• Economics of Khadi, p. 592. 

Ibid,, pp. 533. 590. 

Economics, pp. 62, 388, 592-3, 599 ff. 
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millions."®^ The mental effect of this programme was obvious, 
for it created a village-mindedness and liberated the intelligentsia 
from slavish imitation of the West and the use of machine-made 
products. Instead, a new taste was to be developed in harmony 
with “the vision of a new India in which pauperism, starvation 
and idleness will be unknown.*’®® 

The programme limited to the production of khadi did not prove 
to be the success that Gandhi had hoped, for he was later compelled 
to observe that even the enthusiasm for khadi did not take hold 
of the real problem of the masses. On touring the countiy^ he 
noted that the interest in khadi was by no means universal, and 
not sufficient to bring the villages back to life.®'^ It was indeed 
becoming a lifeless symbol. “All did not give all their spare time 
to the charka or the iakli, and all had not taken to the exclusive 
use of khadi/' There was still so much idleness that it might 
lead to the people’s undoing. The problem became more com¬ 
plicated, but Gandhiji continued to Ix^licve it could be handled 
on a purely voluntary basis. The villagers that were not interest¬ 
ed in khadi should therefore be asked to do something else, to 
follow their traditional family occupations. Let them turn to the 
production of the numerous things which a few years before the 
towm-dw^eller used to get from them, but now he was securing from 
the outside w^orld. So other industries were to be encouraged such 
as hand-grinding, hand-pounding, soap-making, and paper-making, 
without changing the essentials of the plan. 

Equalization by voluntaiy^ co-operation was intended to bring 
about a spontaneous regulation of production and distribution.®® 
The masses could begin again to produce for themselves and the 
whole nation, if they were protected from the exploitation of the 
industrial mass production system by the deliberate will of all the 
people expressed individually. The poor people might then have 
the necessities of life once they began to make things for them¬ 
selves. Since the main market for local manufactures would be 


Swadeshi, p. 96. 
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the village itself, the secret of an equalized distribution would have 
been recovered.^® 

The standard of value, moreover, would cease to be imper¬ 
sonal and metallic, and would once again be human: for labour, 
by welcoming the current coin, would provide for its own exchange 
“on free, fair and equal terms/' The recovery from an economy 
of scarcity, which Gandhi visualized, allowed him to think of more 
than the minimum necessities of life being available for the people. 
He was indeed sure that the historic phenomenon of India as the 
richest country in the world could be repeated, simply through a 
profitable use of the time that was being idled away by millions 
of people.'*’ But all they lacked was the opportunity, or the means 
to go to work productively ; or, at least, so it seemed. 

Was it simply an equality of opportunity that was needed to 
restore a healthy economy and banish poverty and idleness? This 
was more than an academic question, for in answer to it lay the 
success or failure of Gandhi's plans. When the individualistic 
tendency of his economics was criticized, he answered: “If the 
will to co-operative effort is created, there is surely ample oppor¬ 
tunity for co-operation, division of labour, saving of time, and 
efficiency of work."'*** If the villagers w^anted to do so, they might 
share co-operatively in their work, and articles could be “pooled 
together and profits divided." Apart from the economic value of 
the programme,-*® its ethical structure rested upon the sustained 
voluntaiy response of the whole people to appeals for self-sacrifice 
and energetic participation. Without this element of the will to 
co-operate it was exceedingly imlikely that Gandhi's economic 
ethic would work ; and there is reason to believe that he was 
aware of this weakness. 

Did Gandhiji think that big industry and the wealthy landlords 
would voluntarily fit into the plan for a revival of village life? 
The answer must be, No, at least not completely. In conceding 

Economics, pp. 557“8. See L. Fischer, A Week with Gandhi, p. 54. 

Ibid., p. 17. 

** Swadeshi, p. 24. ^ , 

** Gandhi’s (economic order was open to question. Local self-sufficiency 
and decentralization of production and distribution raised the objection 
that they would retard the development of national unity. E. Asirvatham, 
A New Social Order, p. 32. 
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the necessity of certain large scale industrial developments, he 
stated, Heavy industries will necessarily be centralized and 
nationalizedAnd when the test would finally come for the 
ownership of the land, he declared that in a free India the land¬ 
lords would not compensated for the land w'hich the peasantry 
would take from them.'*^ Still he believed that India could 
achieve socialism as well as Russia, yet without violence. 

At another point the voluntary’' element broke down. In the 
hhadi programme Gandhi believed that success of the ideal was 
demonstrably assured: all the cloth the nation required could be 
manufactured in the people's leisure time. But, again, there was 
failure to respond to the appeal for voluntary co-operation. “The 
difficulty," he admitted, “lies in weaning the nation from the use 
of mill cloth.Large numbers were favourable to the extent 
of using the charka and wearing khadi, but, he observed, the 
principle was blunted by the fact that the cloth wns not wnrn 
voluntarily. Since it was required by the constitution of the Con¬ 
gress, in some instances at least it became simply a policy of 
conforming to a rule of the organization. Gandhi called this kind 
of conformity fulfilling the letter and killing the spirit. For him 
khadi w'as a matter of a living faith. 

The central importance of ethics for Gandhi appeared again in 
connection with his economics. Gandhian economic objectives had 
to be essentially ethical, and had to aid the moral welfare 
of individual and nation, or they were simply “sinful."^* The 
demoralized state of the people, as exemplified in their poverty 
and idleness, might be changed by a return to more productive 
occupation, for he believed that people would become moral by 
useful activity in meeting their own needs. Religion also was 
required to satisfy the requirements of this ethical view ; which 
meant, in terms of his economics, that religion must actively 
embrace the principle of equality. Religious faith, on the other 
hand, supported his ideals as their necessary condition, and found 


" Constructive Programme, p. 8. 
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its stimulation in ethical activity. One intention of Gandhi's 
economic programme was to remove the threat of man's absolute 
concern for the material world, and establish a recovery of religion, 
and of morality as an expression of the spirit. What the precise 
nature of his religious view was does not fall within the scope 
of the present inquiry to investigate. 

5. Revolutionary Socialism 

The drive toward an egalitarian economic order was particularly 
pronounced in the revolutionary’ socialism represented by Acharya 
Narendra Deva and the Socialist section of the National Con¬ 
gress.^ With them also the plight of the masses indicated the 
social and political crisis confronting India. The contrast of the 
conditions under which the great majority of the people were 
known to exist, and those of the classes who held political and 
economic power, provided the field for attack by this socialist 
thought. 

The rise of revolutionary socialism took place in the context of 
the political struggle, its first concern being to secure liberation 
from foreign ‘^imperialism." This was said not to be directed 
against the l^ritish people, for, explained Narendra Deva, "I love 
the British people and I want that Indians should imitate their 
virtues. What I am against is the system and not the people."■‘® 
In 1935 he criticized the new Constitution as doing nothing to 
safeguard the real interests of the masses while "the vested 
interests in land have been scrupulously safeguarded," and "the 
modification of the landlord's status or curtailment of his privileges 
are not allowed. 

Since imperialism was "only a decadent form of capitalism," 
the socialist directed his attention also to the gross inequalities of 
Indian society with its "Zamindarism" and "Princely Order." 
The acute economic condition of the agrarian areas caused Deva 
to concentrate on the immense indebtedness of the peasantry, its 
inability to make technical improvements in agriculture, and high 

See Socialism and the National Revolution, p. vii. 
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land rents with correspondingly low prices for agricultural pro¬ 
duce. He characterised the peasant in 1935 as, “a pathetic figure 
in the whole situation.” Urban conditions allowed no less grave 
view, for among the industrial workers and educated young men 
of the cities he found an appallingly low subsistence level with no 
promise of relief in view of increasing unemployment. The class 
structure of society was directly related to such conditions, and 
provided the base from which socialism had to bc*gin to operate. 

The equality which socialism sought w^as a reduction in the 
enormous disparity betW'Cen the extremes of wealth and power on 
the one hand, and poverty, on the oilier. But this should not be 
taken to imply that all men were considered identical in eveiy 
respect, nor that every man should receive the same amount in 
a just distribution. The ultimate goal w^as ”to every man accord¬ 
ing to his needs.This socialist egalitarianism also visualized 
India moving tow’ard ”the dream” of a classless society. 

While '"nothing short of a revolutionaiy transformation of the 
existing social order can meet the needs of the situation,” it was 
to be a fully democratic process, in which democracy was respon¬ 
sive to the wishes of the vast masses of the people, and not simply 
to a few classes. The immediate step w^as to intensify the class 
consciousness of the poor and to strive for the rights of the 
"Common Man.” The National Congress itself, said Deva, was 
largely a middle-class organization which needed to have its base 
broadened in order to take in the masses, and thus make the 
national struggle a social and economic, as well as a political 
revolution. In fact, the Socialist Party, too, needed to develop 
in the direction of this social and economic democracy by becom¬ 
ing increasingly "proletariatised” ; but this had to take place by 
natural growrth as the roots of the Party went down into the work¬ 
ing class movement, and as the movement itself assumed higher 
forms. 

In order to reach the socialist goal there had to be planning, 
no doubt ; but the question which the socialist asked was; by 
whom is the economy to be planned, and is it to be for the benefit 

** Ibid., pp. 21-2, 25, 95. 

** Ibid., pp. 108-9, 119* 
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of Uie few or the rnany? ®*^ Deva said that the State must take 
over the general control of the means of production in the interest 
of the whole community. Industrialism should be promoted, with 
the key industries nationalized and others under State supervision 
and control. A radical transformation of the feudal land system 
was also required, involving an abolition of the middle-class exist¬ 
ing between the State and the peasantry. In this process debts 
should be cancelled, cheap credit provided the peasants by Slate 
organization and cottage industries given plenty of room for 
development. Although such a movement would be democratic 
because it was for the welfare 0# the far greater number of the 
people, it would have to be genuinely revolutionary in order to 
succeed. 

On the question of non-violence, Deva was not explicit. To the 
extent that Gandhi did, he would not repudiate armed force as 
a means to justice, for there were, he said, wars that should be 
recognized as just and progressive.In 1937, however, when 
speaking of the necessity of a revolution by organization of the 
masses, he stated that it was to be *'non-violent, of course."' Deva 
apparently did not believe that Gandhi's influence was the most 
conducive to the radical changes in society which should be 
sought, rather he believed there were privileged groups which 
supported non-violence in their own interest. "Gandhiism has 
become a cloak for vested interests and selfish groups who have 
nothing in common with the Congress ideology of mass struggle." 
Favourable references to the leaders of European communism, as 
well as the accentuation of the class nature of the revolution can 
only lead to the conclusion that the means by which the masses 
were to gain their democratic objective were made subordinate to 
the end in view. The oppressed masses, said Deva, could not 
afford to be consciously altruistic, they had to be class-conscious 
in order to win power.®’* 

In this conception of social struggle a moral objective can be 
discerned through the elevation of the common man to a position 
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of self-determination and self-control. Participation in the move¬ 
ment for complete political independence provided an opportunity 
for his fullest and freest development, a fact which Deva urged 
the leaders to recognize. The moral course of revolutionary socia¬ 
lism swung around the two foci of thought and activity, both 
essential to its dynamic orbit. Thought was required, but it 
needed to be conditioned by practice ; for, when out of touch 
with living reality, it became static. '‘Similarly/' Deva said, 
"action not informed by principles and not inspired by idealism 
is blind and chaotic." 

Support for the ethic of Nar^Rdra Deva's socialism was found 
in an essentially cultural rather than a religious nationalism. In 
1946 he called for a "New Life Movement" for the villages which 
would aid in removing the cultural baclcw^ardness of the people, 
would give them new aims and aspirations, and would help them 
develop habits of co-operative and democratic action. He found 
between the youth of the nation and their elders a great gulf in 
accepted standards and values. Students were urged to sec the 
necessity of giving up mere political agitation, to learn the import¬ 
ance of serving cultural ends, and to set up a norm of conduct 
in harmony with the noble aims they proclaimed. Lack of any 
specific reference to religion is significant as indicating a departure 
from the pow'erful influence exercised by Mahatma Gandhi at this 
most vital point in his whole activity. The socialism of Narendra 
Deva pointed to a view of life w^hich, consciously or unconsciously, 
found no necessity for the social influence of religion whatever 
value it might continue to have for the individual. 

6 . Democratic Collectivism 

The intellectual and moral view of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
particularly well defined in his economic thought, and therefore 
can be best understood in relation lo his analysis and solution of 
India's economic problems. With a purpose to view all human 
problems as concretely created out of relationships of individuals 
and classes, he believed that the solutions lay within the power 
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of free persons. Economic relationships have decisive consequences 
in the formation of social classes and in the determination of indivi¬ 
dual attitudes and motives. The thinking of big industrialists, hr 
observed once, is naturally within the framework of an acquisitive 
society based on the profit motive.Thus there arose the specific 
significance of the disparity in economic opportunity which had 
been so prevalent in India, for only by a direct reduction of the 
vast difference in income could there bc^ a fading away of the 
class distinctions which were essentially based on them. 

With many other observers Pandit' Nehru saw the masses of 
India's people near starvation, and her economic structure break¬ 
ing down under the strain. Moreover, there were numerous groups 
which, though they retarded progress, were not backward or 
degraded Ixxausc of any inherent disability ; they simply lacked 
(Opportunity for development, or were suppressed by other groups. 
When confronted by such human distress, Nehru stated his ideal 
as ‘'equal opportunities for all and no political, economic, 
or social barrier in the way of any individual or group."-'^'’ 

More than temporary relief was required, for, whether considered 
from the standpoint of India'.s world position or in relation 
to internal affairs, a fundamental change was required in national 
economy and society. With regard to international life, Nehni*.'? 
analysis differed from Gandhi’s, for he saw no hope for the inde¬ 
pendent national survival of an industrially backward countty.-'*' 
Economic life organized around small-scale industries w^ould only 
imperil the freedom of India. Furthermore, the village indus¬ 
tries movement with its social emphasis offered some measure of 
immediate relief, but as a final solution it was inadequate. Khadi, 
he is reported as saying in 1936, was an important item in the 
Congress programme at that lime, but it was not sufficient to meet 
the problem of poverty.'*® The village, then, must not be allowed 
10 return to the independent and self-sufficient status it had before 
the advent of modern industry and trade. Instead, it must now 
become a vital part of the larger structure of the nation's 

Di&covery of India, p. 512. 
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economy.®* While it might function as a political unit, thus 
maintaining some of its ancient traditions, it would have to be 
adapted to the necessities of a modem political and economic 
democracy. 

Unplanned industrial development, on the other hand, produces 
evils ; but Pandit Nehru found the economic system itself primarily 
responsible for them. The system had to be changed, not by some 
adjustment of incongruous elements, but by a ''qualitative change 
over to something different and new.'' In such a complete process 
various social consequences might be expected, for it would assist 
the transition from a static to a vital form of life. The human 
mind would come to meet new situations and reach out to new 
experiences, and, by so doing, would learn to adapt itself to 
a changing environment. The solution of the economic problem, 
then, would also aid the social transformation which India must 
have in order to produce conditions of justice and equity. 

The caste system must go: its exclusiveness had no place in 
the social organization of the present day, as it indicated a manner 
of thought opposed to the spirit of the new age which favoured 
equality.*® The functional organization of Hindu social groups 
might remain, although this too would have to change according 
to the new functions which were to be created by modem industry'. 

With deep sympathy for the mental as well as the economic 
plight of the masses. Pandit Nehru wanted them to throw- off that 
burden of the past which hindered an understanding of themselves 
and the world. "We have to cut away these excrescences," he 
wrote, "and remember afre.sh the core of that ancient wisdom and 
adapt it to our present circumstances."®* Thus in going forward 
to a future with attractive possibilities modern India might look 
back for inspiration to the enduring elements of its historic culture. 
The people could never forget their ancient ideals that still existed 
in their sub-conscious minds. In an effort to make them un¬ 
forgettable Nehru wrote his Discovery of India, a modern epic with 
clear historical judgement. From probing studies of India's cultural 
heredity he sought to elicit those ideals which would be relevant 

*• Discovery, pp. 534-3. 

•® Ibid,, p. 532. 

•* Ibid,, pp. 520-1. 
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to the needs of the modern world, and adapted to the particular 
situation in which they were to operate. It was this cultural re¬ 
collection, rather than a religious revival, that became one of the 
sources of his sober idealism. 

But the determining influence in Nehru's thought came from 
science, as well as from his faith in the transforming possibilities 
of social processes. His scientific outlook brought into close range 
an understanding of the world which was exciting in its possibili¬ 
ties, though subject to forces of peril and defeat. The physical 
world responds to man because man is a part of nature. The 
human world also responds to man because man is part of 
society. Scientific means enable him to overcome difficulties and 
supply his needs, for it offers a precise, objective knowledge tested 
by reason, experiment, and practice.®- But the scientific method, 
while it t)pens an almost unlimited range of possibility to man. 
is not applicable to ultimate ‘ purposes, such as the realization of 
truth, beauty, and ''the inner recognition of goodness." The 
sociologist, Nehru observed, may be wholly lacking in love for 
humanity. There are ranges of tmth which are not open to the 
method of scientific investigation. Beyond what man at present 
realises there is "eternal, imperishable, unchanging" truth as 
ultimate reality,®' Or is it there? Nehru was not quite sure, 
and his view of religion took on the hesitancy perceptible in his 
nebulous references to an absolute truth. In any case, as man's 
mind develops. Nehru suggc'sted, he comes to realize new aspects 
of what may still be the same core of truth. The purpose of human 
experience should be to keep knowledge of the truth vital and real. 
What cannot be known by reason and objective inquiry may come 
through intuition ; and so religion, according to Nehru's definition 
of it, supplements science. Religion follows a different method, 
for it relies on emotion and intuition. Although the advance of 
scientific knowledge decreases the domain of religion, the final 
mysteries of life "still remain far beyond the reach of the human 
mind and are likely to continue to remain so." He objected to 
the temper of mind w’hich organized religion had encouraged as 

Ibid., pp. 19. 520 If. 

** Ibid,, p. 521. 
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the very opposite of the scientific attitude. Religion has undoub¬ 
tedly helped innumerable human beings and has been socially 
stabilizing, but it has also checked the tendency to progress which 
is inherent in society. ‘'It is therefore with the temper and 
approach of science, allied to philosophy, and with the reverence 
for all that lies beyond, that we must face life."' 

With this moral attitude Pandit Nehru made his suggestions for 
a just economic order which may be called a “democratically 
planned collectivism.’’*’^ This meant a complete and constructive 
programme for a national economic system to be attained by 
democratic means. Democracy here is understood in the sense of 
co-operative thinking and activity in which all interests and classes 
participate, and by which they seek to arrive at conclusions that 
are acceptable to all. The inclusiveness of the ideal is further 
illustrated in what Nehru defined as real planning. It must 
recognize no special interest which obstructs the “well-being and 
advancement of the people as a whole, and the opening out of 
t»pportunity to all and the growth of freedom and methods of co¬ 
operative organization and action.The collectivism Nehru 
visualized does not imply the end of private property, but public 
ownerehip of basic industries, and some form of co-operative or 
collective control of the land. Operation of his ideal was described 
in connection with the work of the National Planning Committee 
which met in 1938.®*' The diversity of interests represented on the 
Committee did not permit it reaching a final, unified plan that was 
acceptable to all the mcmb(?rs. But Nehru was not daunted by 
this failure, for he considered it not so important at the time. 
When the choice of a basic policy had to be made, the then exist¬ 
ing democratic government would have to choose which of the 
divergent views to adopt. 

A comparison of the psychological agencies to be employed in 
the period of economic change shows Pandit Nehru to be in an 
ethical position between Gandhiji and Narendra Deva. The 
self-conscious individual acting in the direction of chosen ends 
was a fundamental element in each man's thought. But the ques- 

Ibid., pp. 53J, 390 fl. 

Ibid., p. 511. 

Ibid., pp. 399 ff. 
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tion was: how should the individual act? As noted, Gandhi's 
faith rested on his method of persuasion, conversion, and co¬ 
operation.®^ The individual was to deny himself if he belonged 
to a privileged class, or to bestir himself non-violently if he were 
of the distressed masses. But economic class disparities, with their 
prevailing motives and attitudes, were obscured by Gandhi's desire 
for unity and harmony in the national interest. All might 
be adjusted peacefully in his conception of democracy which pre¬ 
cluded any use of phy.sical force.®® On the other hand Narendra 
Deva, in looking toward the ultimate goal of a classless society, 
felt the necessity of (emphasizing the full force of inequalities by 
an accentuation of class distinctions. Individuals who belonged 
to the labouring and agrarian classes needed to be aroused to a 
consciousness of class position and to strive for the attainment of 
their rights. For this conception of democracy, as the rule of 
the majority, proletarian violence was not essential, but neither 
w'as co-operation always possible. Violence must always ‘be*, 
a veiled possibility. 

Between these two cemceptions Nehrii relied neither on the 
superlicial class harmony of Gandhi nor on the accentuated class 
strife of Deva, but on the possibility of co-operation in the frame¬ 
work of a growing political and social democracy. Democracy 
here called for the widest use of available experience and know^- 
ledge by a majority which was aware both of disparities and the 
necessity and methods of removing them. It allow’ecl the possi¬ 
bility of an ethic with less doctrinaire and prejudicial choice of 
means for any specific situation. Ethics with Nehru required the 
adoption of the most intelligent attitude in understanding the good 
ends of society in terras of their means. 

The religious nature of the ethical problem was shown in the 
interesting contrast of Gandhi and Nehru. With Gandhi, ideals 
and values were given as absolute to man, and w^ere to be applied 
to social situations as absolutely as possible. Man's control of his 
nature, in manipulating moral ideas in society, was not purely by 

Covstructive Pr(tf>mnime, p. 19. 

•" "The democracy of my conception is wholly inconsistent with the use 
of physical force for enforcing its will." In his letter to Sir Samuel Hoare, 
The Indian Review, Oct. 1932, pp. 696 ft. 
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rational understanding and imagination. As Gandhi expressed it, 
the religious basis of all his thought provided a power of will which 
came from other than natural sources. The “spirit” could 
triumph over the “flesh” and accomplish moral results which were 
otherwise seemingly impossible. But the problem presented to 
Gandhi’s religious conception of life in society was to make this 
kind of experience universal enough to provide social cohesion and 
vitality, as well as individual freedom. The success or failure of 
his attempt to make absolute values of practical importance amid 
the relativities of society can only be properly judged in greater 
historical perspective. 

The moral power of human nature and mind for Nehru, how¬ 
ever, was to be realized in the mutual influence of men and 
events. Man had the ability to rise above any predicament and 
form ideal goals by an understanding of himself and his natural 
environment. His ideals were realized in the formation of living 
habits of social thought and activity. The mind, in transcending 
its immediate circumstances in order to view the future, attained 
the vitality necessary to carry it beyond its present difficulties. 
The possibilities of wide social action in this spirit rested with the 
general adoption of the scientific method, to which religion had 
little to contribute. 
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CASTE AND xMODERN SOCIETY 
I. Caste and Democracy 

The incompatibility of caste society with modern social 
democracy has produced revolutionary trends leading toward the 
alx>lition of habitual caste conceptions and practices.^ Democracy 
has come to mean the recognition of the essential value and freedom 
of the individual regardless of sex or hereditary social status, 
whereas caste is based on social and religious determinism by birth. 
As the individual has striven to occupy a place of new significance 
through political and economic activity, so he has struggled to 
obtain a degree of social freedom and equality unknown in tradi¬ 
tional society. It means that man has become an end in himself 
through new achievements of social self-realization and human 
dignity,- The pressures of all aspects of the democratic ideal have 
united to bring a strain on caste Hinduism which has allowed no 
mere adjustment of unimportant practices, but has compelled a 
change in fundamental social conceptions. This was indicated in 
the observation of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, when he wrote, **Thc 
social order of the Hindus was not founded upon the compara¬ 
tively modem democratic principle of equality, but upon the 
conception of a social hierarchy based upon caste and sanctioned 
by religion."** Reconciliation of the two forms of social existence 
was found to be impossible. As when K. M. Panikkar stated, 
"Democracy and caste arc totall}" opposed . . . the one is based 
on equality, and the other on inequality of birth."* The conflict 
has forced upon Hinduism in all its forms the necessity of a major 
reconstruction. 

In particular, the religious life of Hindus has had to face search¬ 
ing criticism from among its own adherents, and an attempt at 

' See J. Nf^hru, Discovery, p. 25^ ; IM. K. Gamlhi, My SouVs Af>ony. p. 52. 

* K. M. Panikkar has defined democracy as “the rf?aHzation of the 
unquestionable and fundamental doctrine that man is an end in himself." 
Caste and Democracy, p, 28. See Radhakrishnan, Religion, p. 142. 

* Evolution, of Hindu Moral Ideals, p, 93. 

* Caste, p. 37. 
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clarification of its fundamental ideas and experiences through a 
democratic evaluation of the whole/ The necessity of changing 
prevailing standards and practices to meet the new social situation 
has perhaps been even more urgent. Late in the last century 
M. G. Ranadc called for a "'new mould of thought’' cast **in 
fraternity, or all-attracting expansiveness, and cohesion in 
society,”® Along with the intellectual and emotional reformation 
there was also a practical adjustment that had to be made. So 
Ranade counselled, increase your “circle of friends and associates, 
slowly and cautiously if you will, but the tendency must be to 
turn our face towards a general recognition of the essential equality 
between man and man.” Later, Lala Lajpat Rai, who also 
advocated practical religious and social reform measures, said that 
it was a matter of supreme importance for Hindu society “that each 
member should have the consciousness that there is no position in 
society to which he cannot aspire if he is otherwise fitted for it by 
personal qualifications.”' The clear necessity that found expres¬ 
sion in these two leaders pointed to the two directions in which 
society w^as growing: towards the free individual with equal 
opportunities for personal development and satisfaction, and 
towards voluntaristic forms of social cohesion and unity. Hindu 
religion had to face in both directions. Already we have seen 
what the role of religion was in the political and economic spheres. 
It now remains to investigate especially w^hat happened as religion 
met the more strictly social pressures to which caste was subjected. 

The most critical situation was created in connection with the 
status and welfare of those castes to which were attached dis¬ 
crimination and opprobrium commonly designated by the term 
untouchability. In addition to what has already been described, 
the rising tide of political nationalism gave new importance to 
these groups on the lower levels of the caste system. An un¬ 
doubted effect of strong internal caste interest during the nineteenth 
centuiy had been to retard the growth of Indian nationality.® But 

* See Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p. 367. 

* Religious and Social Reform, p. X74. 

’’ The Arya Santaj, ,pp. 226-7. 

* See R. P. Masani,. "Caste and the Structure of Society," in The Legacy 
of India, (Editor: r.arratt), pp. 124 ft. 
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by the beginning of the present century the adherence of the 
“depressed classes" was actively sought from various directions, 
with whatever motive or conception of their welfare. In 1910 the 
editor of the Indian Social Reformer could observe the ironical fact 
that, “everyone now’adays is anxious to raise and redeem and 
attach, as he hopes, to his side the Mahars, Pariahs and others of 
the 'I'he people themselves had meanwhile experienced 

an awareness of their own worth and dignity to the extent that they 
were no longer the willing pawns of more privileged groups and 
interests. They w'ere becoming articulate, and organized them¬ 
selves in order to improve their owm social life and assert their 
rights as human beings.^* *• ' 'I'hey considered themselves in no w^ay 
inferior to Hindus and Muslims. The meeting of these two currents 
reached its historic climax in the events which Gandhi signalized 
by his fast of 1932 against the Macdonald Communal Award. 
For, apart from the decisive position of the British Government in 
the contest, another Indian pitted his prestige and efforts against 
Gandhi's and, on that occasion, he lost. It w'as Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, a representative of the very people for the winning of 
whose political and religious destinies Gandhiji offered to give 
his life.’^ Ambedkar himself, in opposing Gandhi at the Second 
Round Table Conference on the question of depressed classes and 
the new political order, was the best evidence of their growing 
political and social consciousness, their national importance and 
the ability they possessed for personal development once they were 
given a suitable opportunity. 

Gandhi's interpretation of the crisis of 1932 showed clearly the 
primary interest of many of his public activities. His letter to 
Sir Samuel Hoare, from Yerawada Central Prison, contended that 
a separate electorate for the depressed classes would be “harmful 
for them and for Hinduism, whatever it may be from a purely 
political standpoint."*® Such a measure would “simply vivisect 

• October 30, 1910, p. 99* 

Ibid., p. q 8. See Farquhar, Modem Religious Movements in India. 
p, 314 ; Briggs, “The Hanjan and Hinduism,'* in Review of Religion, 
vol. 11 , no. I. p. 37. 

*' See his account in What Congress and Gandhi have done to ihr 
Untouchables. 

*• See The Indian Review. March 11, 1932» PP* ^ 9 ^ 
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and disrupt*' Hinduism. ‘Tor me/’ he continued, “the question 
of these classes is predominantly moral and religious. The 
political aspect, important though it is, dwindles into insigni¬ 
ficance compared to the moral and religious issue. “ He succeeded 
not only in defeating the Communal Award but, subsequently, 
in turning Hinduism to a more intense and collective search for 
a religious solution of its caste predicament than had ever before 
been attempted. 

Another area, in which the pressure for social change has become 
apparent, also shows a new religious attitude very well. Caste 
exclusiveness has always been particularly apparent in the matter 
of preparation of food and eating. Under the wisdom, as w'ell 
as the necessity, of freedom from communal restrictions the 
modern Hindu has sought for a social cohesion which throws an 
entirely different light upon the customary views of contamina¬ 
tion. Purity of food has bc'cn found to be a matter of physical 
cleanliness and not of religious merit. Recently there has fre¬ 
quently been a summary rejection of this entire conception 
of religious and social purity promoted by caste loyalties. “In 
our times such distinctions arc untenable and irritating,” stated 
Radhakrishnan, “and restrict free social movement.Where 
Hindus have not been prepared to forget their customs entirely 
they have found a new rationale for them. Thus, Gandhi, at least 
in an early view, was prepared to say that inter-dining and inter- 
drinking were not e.ssential for democratic progress.*^ A diversity 
of eating customs existed among |>eoplc other than Hindus, he 
pointed out, without democracy being impaired. Gandhi’s con¬ 
tradiction in this connection lay in an expressed desire to have 
democratic standards, while not yielding completely a most finnly 
established custom composed of the very essence of caste exclusive¬ 
ness and carrying deep religious significance. 

A perplexing aspect of the effort to convert Hindu to democratic 
standards was the tenacity of those attitudes which fortified caste 
behaviour. The possibilities and benefits accruing from a demo¬ 
cratic society did not sufficiently appeal to secure an automatic 

Religion, p. 133. 

Young India, igTg-iQ22, p. 4H1. 
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transfer of allegiance to a different way of life. Serious Hindu 
observers noted a lack of the impulse to action.*-' Not only was 
this evident among the higher castes, but the lower groups as well, 
even in the face of the general will to social freedom which w^as 
found among them, manifested a bewildering persistence in cling¬ 
ing to traditional w'ays. Reluctance to yield the prerogatives of 
their dubious social position w^as no less apparent with the groups 
at the bottom of the scale than with those who occupied the summit. 
Mr. R. P. Masani, in dealing sympathetically with the caste system, 
found values which he believed deserved to be retained ; neverthe¬ 
less he noticed that “every group has been obsessed with the idea 
of maintaining its own prestige and solidarity.*'*® This popular 
attitude, however, did not obscure the fact that there remained 
along with the ‘‘caste spirit** th(^ prestige and domination of the 
Brahmins, and the entire system throughout continued to be hier¬ 
archical both in conception and practice.*' Whatever may have 
been the relation of religion t(» caste, the fact that it w^as implicated 
in the caste complex was repeatedly observed by students of the 
problem. Masani, for instance, while believing that exclusiveness 
w'as foreign to the original conception of caste, remarked that “the 
age-old scruples concerning jx?rsonal and ceremonial purity and 
inviolability of religious rites, which detach the superior orders 
from the lowest, are still almost as strong as ever.’**® Religion 
served to fortify the traditional attitudes. As Hutton noted, while 
social contacts helped to break dowai notions of pollution, this did 
not necessarily moan “any real abandonment of the attitude of 
caste Hindus to the ‘Exterior Castes*."*'* 

The manner of integration of religious and economic interests 
in caste has been .shown in its negative as w^ell as its positive 
aspects. Under stress, economic sanctions have been used to 
enforce its religious claims, as was shown when Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar and a large number of Mahars announced they would 

** See the remarks of the editor of The Guardian, April 19, 1945 - 
speech by K. M. Miinshi. Also, Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions, p, 376. 

** Op. cit., p. 157 * . , 

See Radhakrishnan, Religion, p. r33 ; and Senart, Caste m India, 
p. 84. 

** Op. cit., p, 158. 

Caste in India, p. 205. 
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leave Hinduism. As a result, it was reported, a systematic boycott 
of Mahars by caste Hindus in certain districts of the Bombay 
Presidency was an attempt to deprive them of their agricultural 
labour, grazing lands, and butter-milk. Their wells also were said 
to have been poisoned.^® 

In the light of such practices it is possible to understand th<‘ 
dissociation of religion from caste only as a rational procedure in 
the development of new religious and social attitudes. The 
intellectual view formulated early in nineteenth century sectarian¬ 
ism, that religion was not responsible for specific social injustices, 
was maintained as the constant premise of the efforts to establish 
an ethical Hindu religion in the democratic sense. But it was 
repeatedly revised, for all practical purposes, in the actual con¬ 
flict over the democratisation of society. Because constantly the, 
issue developed along lines of religious belief and practice, and 
especially in that ambiguous area where religion and society in 
traditional Hinduism have coincided. So that the religion which 
was in mind, when modem Hindus contended for its separation 
from society, was a reformulated religion which frankly 
accepted and attached itself, not only to the ideals of modern life, 
but to the practical norms of democratic social existence as wx*ll. 
However, it cannot escape notice that the intellectual view of the 
relation of religion and traditional society was not universally 
acceptable, especially among those who had reason to feel the sting 
of injustice most poignantly. Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, for example, 
in his analysis of caste, held religion accountable ; for he wrote, 
in support of the “annihilation'* of caste, “a people and their 
religion must be judged by social standards based on social 
ethics."-^ 

The reformulation of the religious position proceeded in connec¬ 
tion with the more practical measures for securing a conversion 
of social Hinduism to forms of modem social democracy. The 
essence of religion was distilled from the compound of Hindu 
thought and practice by outstanding thinkers who found the result 
quite in harmony with democratic standards. This religion was 
by necessity of definition democratic in nature. It was based, 

** In Great Britain and the East, Oct. 31, 1935. 

** See Annihilation of Caste. 
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announced Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, "on the discovery of the essen¬ 
tial worth and dignity of the individual and his relation to a higher 
world of reality.The labours of the aroused Hindu reform 
apologists, which carried on so largely under the shadow of the 
moral and social crisis within Hindu religion, led to the light, and 
in this "much support" was found "in the spirit of the ancient 
scriptures."*'* This rediscovery of religion was based on an inter¬ 
pretation of traditional belief w'hich stated that individuals in reli¬ 
gious Hinduism are spiritually equal. Such W'as the position 
reached b}^ Radhakrishnan who referred to the fact that, w^hile 
spiritual equality had been preached, social inequality had been 
practised.-^ To develop homogeneity and a sense of common 
obligation among Hindus, he stated, "the caste spirit must go."^’* 
For those who held a sjK'cifically religious view the practical task of 
ridding Hinduism of this spirit developed into a major undertaking 
involving the entire resources of their modem religious and social 
development. 


2. Religious Reform 

The religious factor in the transition towards social democracy 
assumed various forms of motivation and practical effort. It is 
necessary to examine this sphere of religious influence in order to 
understand the extent to which ethical objectives were sought and 
attained in the development of new social organization. 

Religious sectarianism embodied several degrees of social 
motives from radical to conservative, but all in the general direction 
of an emancipation of the individual from the rigours of caste 
society in its connection with traditional religion. The sects, more¬ 
over, formed the base from w^hich nineteenth century religion began 
operations in the nearly overwhelming task of liberalizing Hindu 
social attitudes. The sects w^ere like small islands of modem 
democratic freedom in a vast ocean of caste conservatism. In 
historical perspective they only partially succeeded in the collective 

” Pelifiion, p. 42. 

“ Ibid., p. 133. 

** In an address to the Convocation of Patna University, Nov. 30, 1944. 
Reported in the Statesman, Dec. 3, 1944. 

Religion, p. 133. 
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attainment of their ideals, although significant progress was made 
in certain instances.^® 

The radical ideal was manifested early when the attack on caste 
became overt enough to raise the issue sharply between 
sectarianism and traditionalism. Such was the case with the Para- 
mahansa Sabha, organized in Bombay in 1840 with the purpose of 
abolishing caste.This failed due to the ovcrwMming opposi¬ 
tion of the caste community which threatened the personal security 
of the bold reformers. In the main, the influence of the religious 
sects was in the direction of raising issues and providing some 
approximation to a democratic s(x:iety, but avoiding any radical 
break with the old order. 

An indication of the morally ambiguous nature of the religious 
motive was given in more recent times and arose out of the large 
scale migrations of the depressed classes, who w'cre now^ no longer 
mere objects of the social sympathy of others on their behalf. The>' 
began to decide their own best course of action under existing 
circumstances, and followed it. Large numbers w'hiTo leaving Hin- 
dui.sm for Christianity and Islam. In the opinion of Lala Lajpat 
Rai, who advocated the programme of the Arya Samaj, the low 
castes had no desire to leave Hinduism except as it w^as possible to 
improve themselves religiously, socially, and economically else¬ 
where.-”' The effect upon high caste Hindus of these social and 
religious migrations began to be veiy impressive ; for, as Rai 
observed, the possibility of losing these people shook ‘'the intelligent 
section of the Hindu community to its very depths, and were it not 
for long established prejudices and deep-rooted habits, the un¬ 
touchableness wTJuld soon be a thing of the past.***® He tried to 
impress upon Hindus the fact that their society was confronted 
with modem influences which had brought about striking changes 
in social ideals, and modes of life and thought. Consequently, a 
society in order to maintain its position in the modem world had 
to allow its members the fullest opportunity for progress. Even 
more drastic were the w'ords of Mahatma Gandhi when he con- 


*'■ Sfie K. Natarajan in Indian Social Reformer, Sept. 18, 1937. 

See Indian Social Reformer, Sept. 28, 1946, article by *'V.S.S.'^ p. 28. 
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fronted himself and Hinduism with the startling fact that they were* 
on trial equally with Islam and Christianity, for untouchability had 
to be destroyed or else it would destroy Hinduism. As they were 
on the "'brink of an active volcano" he was allowed not a moment's 
rest. "Invidious and iniquitous distinctions between man and 
man" doomed a religion to perish if it could not rid itself of them.”*" 

The moral ambiguity inherent in such appeals is quite apparent, 
for, while modern religion allied itself with the forceps of social de- 
mocracy, it did sti from tw^o divergent motives. Firstly, it aimed 
to follow in the direction of the new social idealism by a reform of 
Hindu religion in which responsibility for the depressed classes 
was constantly explicit. Secondly, this ethical view' of religion 
was concerned not .simply to sav<' itself by enlightened with- 
draw'al into its owm thought and practice, but to save all Hindu 
religious and social conservatism as w^ell. That is to say, there 
w^'ere motives both of social idealism and religious self-preservation, 
and the effect of the latter was to mitigate the influence of the reli¬ 
gious radicalism implicit in the former. The complexity of the 
entire Hindu religious and social situation increased w'ith the 
course of time, show'ing a deepening of the tw^o basic motivations, 
each influencing the other, and both reflecting the pressures of the 
steadily increasing political and economic concerns of the nation, 
a? well as religious and social pressures from outside Hinduism. 

The two motives bgcame more explicit in the Arya Samaj than 
had been the case in earlier nineteenth century sectarianism, for 
this group went farther in direct efforts to incorporate the depressed 
classes into a more organic relation to Hindu society than had any 
group before it. Lala Lajpat Rai described the shuddhi, or puri¬ 
fication and reclamation ceremony that was utilised for the purpose 
of creating among the untouchables a sense of their religious 
unity with the rest of Hinduism.'*^ It was employed in recovering 
converts from Hinduism to other religions, as w^ell as with 
outcaste Hindus to incorporate them more closely into the religious 
order. But the history of the Samaj made it apparent that those 
who accepted the shuddhi ceremony were not thereby allowed b\" 

Young India igig-ig22, p. 978. 
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caste Hindus an automatic passage into a democratic order of 
freedom and equality with them. A religio-social theory accom¬ 
panied such practical impulses in the effort to hold together the 
developing forces of social idealism and religious conservatism. 
It promised a new adjustment of the various social groups, not in 
terms of birth and custom, but on a basis of individual capacity, 
activity and temperament."- Swami Dayanand stated that 
children bom in other than Brahmin castes might become 
Brahmins. “At present he deserves to be a Brahmin," reads the 
Satyarth Prakash, “who has acquired the best knowledge and 
character, and an ignorant person is fit to be classed as a 
Shudra."^'** This conscious religious rearrangement did not, there¬ 
fore, form a pattern of social democracy, but of chaturvarna. It 
was ob\dously intended to be an approximation to the democratic 
ideal, particularly in the sense of giving new value to the individual 
while preserving the actual form of the traditional order. 

Swami Vivekananda likewise showed the existence of the tw'O 
considerations in his thought. In a certain sense he visualized a 
casteless society in which the historic discriminations would fade 
out of importance and practice. The .solution of the problem, he 
believed, was not by “bringing down the higher, but by raising 
the lower up to the level of the higher. And that is the line of 
work that is found in all our books. How^ was this process of 
levelling-up to be accomplished? Education held the an.swer, but 
it had to be of a certain kind. The lost vitality of the masses had 
to be restored, physically, intellectually, and spiritually; and this 
was possible by combining the Vedanta with modem science, 
histoiy, and literature.^*' Vivekananda discerned the failure of the 
medieval reformers, such as Ramanuja, Chaitanya and Kabir, once 
they had succeeded in changing the status of some members of the 
lower castes and outcastes, in not spreading Sanskrit culture among 
the masses. Again the theoretical basis was supplied by reference 
to Chaturvarna, for Vivekananda's solution was to democratize 

** See The Ten Principles of the Ary a Samaj, Chamupati, p. 139, qt. by 
Graham, The Ary a Samaj as a Reformation, p. 556. 

** (1908). p. 135. 

Works, vol. Ill, p. 295. 

“ See Cultural Heritage of India, vol. II, pp. 599-600 ; Works, III, 
pp. 218-9. 
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Hindu society somewhat, by dividing it up according to this pattern, 
''as of old/*®® 

Mahadev G. Ranade and Gopal K. Gokhale revealed the greater 
influence of political and economic forces upon their social thought, 
with a correspondingly less concern for direct religious adaptation. 
The former hoped that social reconstruction might be accomplished 
with a minimum of religious agitation and hostility from tradi¬ 
tionalist sources.®’’ Gokhale's position was made clear in his urgent 
appeal to the National Social Conference at Dharwar in April 
1903.®® He was speaking in support of a resolution before the 
Conference which proposed that every person concerned for the 
well-being of the country should consider it his duty to do all he 
could to raise the moral and social conditions of the lowest orders 
of the caste system, "by trying to rouse self-respect in these classes 
and placing facilities for education and emplo5mient within their 
reach." Gokhale described it as "absolutely monstrous" that "a 
class of human beings, with bodies similar to our own, with brains 
that can think and with hearts that can feel" should be perpetually 
condemned to a life of degradation. The Conference had in mind 
the fact that modem civilization had created conditions to which 
Hinduism must adjust itself. A "larger humanity** required 
acknowledgement of a greater equality for all, and this was the 
watchword of the new order in its contention with privilege and 
exclusiveness, the basic ideas of the old. In this historic declaration 
Gokhale emphasized the preponderant equalizing influence of 
modem social idealism which left for religious Hinduism the 
necessity of adjustment to the moral temper of the times. But 
what he perhaps could not realize sufficiently at that time was that 
the recalcitrance of caste Hindus, in responding to rational and 
charitable appeals, would effectively bar the progress of this social 
liberalism. Eventually such humanitarianism had to give way to 
a greater degree of religious conservatism, with the moral impulses 
directed especially to religious, institutional, and ideological 
objectives. 

Various religious measures were adopted by caste Hindus to re- 

•• WofkSs V. p. 322. 

Reform, pp. 167 ft. 

Speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhale, pp. X034 ff. 
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lieve the tension caused by the growing mobility of outcaste groups. 
To the extent that these efforts were confined to strictly religious 
procedures within the traditional order, without modifying funda¬ 
mental attitudes of discrimination, they failed to make any appre¬ 
ciable moral advance. Benoy K. Sarkar, for instance, observed 
that newly Hinduized aborigenes in Bengal, who had been formally 
initiated by a purification ceremony, did not thereby receive any 
democratic benefits, because this did not "imply automatically 
social mobility of the vertical tyj>e."'‘‘* They became, for all 
practical purposes, "another group of untouchables or depressed 
classes." Where the attempt to establish some basis of religious 
equality between outcaste and caste was confined to the framework 
of the traditional system, it left untouched the areas where the need 
for sc/cial equality was most acutely felt. When Pandit Madan M. 
Malaviya used a mantra ceremony to initiate outcastes into a caste 
status, some Hindu observers remarked that they might be admitted 
to equality in some things but this could not extend to intcT-dining 
and inter-marriage.^^' In effect such attitudes seemed to indicate 
that the problem of untouchability was distinct from that of caste 
in general ; for, while untouchability might disappear, caste 
behaviour remained largely intact. Thus religious measures to 
remove untouchability, without an open adherence to the ethical 
objectives which motivated them, were caught on the snag of 
religious and social reaction. 

An interesting example of the complex religious situation, 
in which socio-ethical purposes w^cre inevitably involved, was pro¬ 
vided by the dramatic announcement of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and 
a number of his followers in 1935 that they were renouncing 
Hinduism for another religion of their choice. In spite of the 
obvious interest of other religious leaders and communities in the 
social and religious destiny of the Mahars, the first explosive force 
of the declaration dwindled away in the flux of political events and 
the general confusion of the whole religious situation. Those 
"untouchables"—as Ambedkar preferred to call them—^who had 
been aroused to an excited interest in non-Hindu religious doctrines 

Creative India, p. 535, See Briggs, op, dt.. pp. 38 tl., esp. 49-50. 

On which Dr. G. W. Briggs observed, "This remark goes to the 
bottom of the whole matter." Op, cit,^ p. 36. 
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and practices, gradually lost concern for the religious aspect of the 
issue, and settled down to improve their social and economic 
position still within the Hindu system. 

Especially during the latter part of his career Mahatma Gandhi 
added the weight of his prestige to the amelioration of the Harijans 
—as he named the untouchables with a significantly religious term— 
and to the transformation of certain caste attitudes toward them. 
It was evident by now that caste exclusiveness would not \^ither 
up automatically in the slight changes of the moral climate of 
Hinduism. In delivering his soul of its ''agony" Gandhi had his 
face sc^t toward the establishment of a "Universal Brotherhood and 
nothing else."^^ Toward this end, he maintained that "caste has 
nothing to do with religion," and that it was a custom whose 
origin he did not know.*^ It was very apparent, however, that 
Gandhi fully realised the p>eril to which religious Hinduism was 
subjected by the undemocratic character of caste, and that religion 
itself was being weighed in the balance.^'* He intensified the 
religious character of the issue over untouchability in the belief 
that only thereby could the matter be settled to the satisfaction 
both of outcaste and caste Hindus. The motive for his great 
struggle against untouchability is to bt^ found in his statement that 
this custom was against "reason, justice and religion of the heart." 
Never did Gandhi use the Scriptures more rationally than when he 
was dealing with this problem.But in the effort to save Hinduism 
he rendered his owm social purposes morally ambiguous, for it w’as 
not clear whether he w'as concerned to make Hinduism casteless, or 
to adjust the new' ethic of social democracy to the minimum 
demands of caste practice. 

In confronting caste Hindus with the sharp issue as he saw it, 
Gandhiji called for a general act of repentance. He impressed 
upon them the gravity of the situation arising out of the increasing 
religious uneasiness of the Harijans, and the decided tendency 
toward their political separation from the main body of Hindus. 
Nothing short of a programme of self-purification would do, for 

Jan. ir. 1935, p. 384. 

■ Ibid., July 18. 1936. p. 180. 

Young India, 11)24-11)26, pp. 434-5. 

** Young India, igig, pp. 470 & 978. 
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untouchability was a sin for which caste Hindus had to atone by 
their own efforts in assuming new social responsibilities toward the 
Harijans.^’^ The depressed people should be received into caste 
homes, either as members of families, or as servants ; they should 
be invited to share in meals and to take part in social functions 
and ceremonies. Once a consciousness of their sin had come to 
the privileged castes they would go to the Harijans, not only to 
teach and serve them, but as debtors seeking to discharge their 
obligations. 

The climax of these efforts, because the most public and the 
nearest to Hindu religious feelings, came with the campaign to 
secure admission of Harijans to Hindu temples. The proclama¬ 
tion of the Maharaja of Travancore in 1936, opening State temples 
to all Hindus, received Gandhi’s special approval as entirely a reli¬ 
gious act, and was signalized by a personal visit during which, on 
the basis of his ov\ti observations, he both blessed and admonished 
**savarna** and ''avarna" Hindus there.*" One result of the cam¬ 
paign was to gain a certain recognition of human equality in the 
religious sphere, if only to a limited degree. This was echoed 
widely. 'Tf nowhere else,” said Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru at 
the All-Kerala Temple Entry Conference in 1936, '"we must learn 
to behave as equals at least in the pre.sence of God and in the house 
of the Lord.”^^ 

Indeed, Gandhi also expected that Harijans should make pro¬ 
gress from their side by cultural advance, and thus be fitted for 
the reception they would eventually receive from savarna Hindus.^* 
The initiative, however, had to be taken by the latter in order to 
make the Harijans feel ‘'the effect of the new awakening in 
Hinduism." They had, in effect, to become touchable by being 
permitted to come into contact with Hindus universally ; although, 
for Gandhi, this did not imply a general inauguration of inter-din¬ 
ing and inter-marriage.*^® When the religious aspect was properly 

JJarijan, Jan. 25, 19,^5 ; Young India, 1(/24 .-iq26, pp. 434-5. 

My Sours Agony, pp. 75 ff. ; Mahadev Desai in TIarijan. Feb. 22, 193 ^ I 
Constructive Programme, Its Meaning and Place, p. 6. See also 
Raclhakrishnan. Religion, pp. T34-5. 

*■ See. The Ehic Travancore by M. Desai. 

Reported in Harijan, May 23, 1936, p. 116. 

'*• My Soul's Agony, pp, 75 fl. 

Harijan, Oct. 12, 1934. 
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developed through purification from the sin of caste the Harijans 
for their part could be expected to undergo a '‘perfect transforma¬ 
tion/'^* A democratization of society would follow as a natural 
result of the primary religious act."- 

No more fitting climax to events could be imagined than 
Gandhi's practical religious programme against untouchability, not 
in the charitable attitude that had mainly characterized earlier 
efforts, but as a religious experience of the deep<?st significance for 
the individual and society. As the movement was intensified by 
political, religious, economic and social events outside of Hinduism, 
its internal effects extendc^d to the whok' structure of the social 
system. 


3. Varna Dharma 

According to the traditional religious view a social determinism 
by birth has been accompanied by a moral determinism by the law 
of karma. This hereditary principle has been one of the main 
causes of the development of social crystallization and caste 
separatism,"'* The increasing adheremee to the democratic ideals 
of freedom and equality has brought about a steady diminution of 
the influence of physical and social heredity in determining the 
status of the individual. At the same time the cultural nationalism 
of the last century brought to the foreground an ancient concept to 
fit contemporary social necessities. Thus the appearance of chatar^ 
varna, or varna dharma, provided a metaphy.sical basis for a now 
pattern of Hindu moral thought. By this concept modern thought 
tried to provide a moral rationale to ease the social and religious 
tension within Hinduism. For, on the one hand, it embodies the 
principle of social classification with innate individual differences ; 
and, on the other, it points to the democratic ideal without any 
supposed relation to caste.Metaphysically, varna is considered 
an immutable natural law with tendencies always at work in indivi- 


*’* My Soul’s Af^ouy. p. 76. 

** Harijan, March t6. I934- 

See Kaclhakrishnan, Eastern Peligions, pp. 371 fl. Aisc.) Mees, Dhanna 
and SocAeiy, p. 73. 

See Hadhakrishnan, ibid., pp 366-8 ; Harijan, July 18, 1936. 
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dual life. ’" N. C. Kelkar defined it as a philosophical interpreta¬ 
tion or a human description, regard being given to ‘'mental and 
spiritual tendencies, taken together with the work'* which a man 
does under the influence of those tendencies."* According to Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, varna is a “pattern of our being,” and a law of 
individual development which each person should follow for 
himself.-’" 

The cultural aspect of the attention given the concept of varna 
makes an interesting illustration of the way that the modern mind 
has worked. The empirical nature of varna has beim emphasized, 
for it has been described as a development in ancient Indian social 
experience which was subsequently lost through the perversions ot 
caste. Today its recovery is considered further evidence of the res 
toration of the lost social vitality which has bec*n the social heritage 
of the Hindu. 

Varna dharma is compounded of three distinct yet interrelated 
elements, each being given a slightly different interpretation and 
value according to the individuars point of view. First, there is 
the natural psychological element by which the innate capacity, 
aptitude, and temperament of the individual are distinguished. 
This is the inalterable, constituent nature of the pc‘rson that forms 
the material and the powers with which life is made."** Each per¬ 
son has a natural pattern of existence, and by acting according to 
it his true development may bo found ; while attempts to act out 
of harmony with the pattern are a waste of his energies."'^ The 
second element is that of the individual's practical occupation, or 
his function in society ; and this stems naturally out of the first, 
for economic activity must conform to individual nature and bt' 
an expression of what a person naturally is. Here a certain 
freedom of choice is to be permitted so far as hereditary occupations 
are concerned. Mahatma Gandhi, for example, held that the law 


" See C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi s Ideas » pp. 352-3 ; and The 
Modern Review, Oct. 1935, p. 413, 

Harijan, Nov. 30, 1935, P- 335 * 

Religion, p. 132. 

^" See The Modern Review^ Oct. 1935, p. 413. Gandhi is quoted as 
saying that every person is born with limitations which he cannot overcome. 

See Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions, pp. 366, 378 ; and Hutton. 
Caste, p. 108. 
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of varna required everyone to follow *'the hereditary calling of his 
forefathers, in so far as it is not inconsistent with fundamental 
ethics."®'* Hut it seems clear that one reason for this insistence 
was his desire to avoid such a general disruption of occupations for 
material gain as to result in social anarchy. Radhakrishnan would 
allow a free choice of occupation so long as it conforms with 
aptitude and temjx^rament.®' 

The moral character of the free individual, which forms the third 
element in varna dharma, introduces the quality of activity and 
merit, or reward. 'I'his is concerned not with what a man does, 
so long as he follows the law of his individual nature, but with 
how he does it. Whether he is a good man or not is important, 
for it is on this basis, and in addition on that of the previous two 
elements, that social classification is determined and social mobility 
pennitted. Thus, Dayanand Saraswati, who was one of the first 
to think in these terms in modern times, believed that "those low 
caste people who possess good character, habits and nature, should 
be considered as of higher castes ; and if persons of higher castes 
commit sin and the deeds of low jx^ople, they should be classed 
with the The moral element continued to predominate up 

to recent times, although the e.xplicit reference to caste was no 
longer apparent, for the rejection of its harmful characteristics was 
advocated. Thus Gandhi, whose social theory dealt a great deal 
with the idea of varna, when stating, "The ideal Bhangi of my con¬ 
ception would be a Brahmin par excellence, possibly even excel 
him,''®"* made moral values supreme in the context of varna rather 
than of caste. The clear purpose of all such thinking is the intro¬ 
duction of individual merit as the primary norm in determining 
class status. 

Difficulty arises in the matter of social classification, because here 
the modem ideal of individual freedom and the ancient ideal of 
social cohesion according to four distinct classes must meet, not 
only theoretically but practically, if there is to be any meaning to 

tlarijan, Nov. i6, 1935, p. 316. 

Religion, pp, 129 ff. ; and Eastern Religions, pp. 355 ff. 

Satyarth Prakash, chap, iv, p. 136. 

•* Harijan, Nov. 28, 1936. Also sec R, G, Tilak, His Writings and 
Speeches, pp. 2.12-4, Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religions, pp. 355 ff. 
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the conception of varna dharma.^^ Gandhi faced the problem, and 
tried to meet it. At first he visualized a Brahmin always being 
considered a Brahmin throughout his life. If he ceased behaving 
as a Brahmin should, he would "naturally cease to command the 
respect that is due a real Brahmin.The difference between the 
nominal class status and the real character of the individual would 
be adjusted in the karma-samsara order, for, explained (iandhi, 
nature would adjust the balance by degrading the Brahmin in his 
next incarnation. By the same process also a person of a lower 
caste, w^ho acted according to the character of a Brahmin, would 
receive a higher status in his next birth. Later, however, (iandhi 
conceived of classification in the course of a lifetime, for, he asserted 
that a person born of Brahmin parents would he called a Brahmin. 
But "if his life fails to reveal the attributes of a Brahmin when 
he comes of age, he cannot bt^ called a Brahmin. Me will have 
fallen from Brahminhood."®® Similarly, a girl at marriage would 
retain the varna of her father, but should the husband be of differ¬ 
ent varna she would naturally adopt his varna. Nevertheless, 
intermarriages would be rare. 

A fundamental difficulty reveals itself here, for if varna is an 
aspect of moral achievement and character, how can it be changed 
by marriage? One w^ay of meeting the difficulty was by empha¬ 
sizing the occupational and social aspects without direct reference 
at least to moral character and attributes. This, Dr. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy seems to have considered, when he said that "if 
one became a trader he must be called a vaisya." The same was 
done by Lala Lajpat Rai.*" But the religious motivation of the 
varna theory, as distinct from the traditional religious sanctions 


See Mee.s, Dharma and .Society, p. 188, where he states that vamas 
"are not classes which could be ‘instituted’. They can but be realized 
in the social composition. . ." 

Vnunff India igjg~ig22, p. 481. 

*• Harijan, Sept. 28, 1934 > ^^t. 12, 1934. 

Coomaraswamy rightly claimed Gandhi a.s a believer in the "theory" 
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societies" of the West. Indian Culture and English Influence, p. 39. 
Interestingly enough, it was by means of modem culture, which he 
criticized, that Coomaraswamy was able to discover this "moral basis." 
For Lajpat Rai, see Arya Samaj, pp. 46 ff. 
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of caste, was still apparent, as when the Maharastriya Jnankosh 
stated that varna should be determined, not by sanskar, but by 
work.®® To press a purely occupational determination of social 
class status ignores the essentially religious purpose for which the 
modem theory was formulated. 

A further problem arose in connection with the effort to bring 
together the ideal of democratic equality and the hierarchical prin- 
ciplc explicit in traditional caste, and muted in the varna dharma 
theory. Here no attempt was made to contend that persons are 
born equal ; rather equality was conceived in religious and spiri¬ 
tual terms and could not be achieved in the present as a social or 
psychological ideal.®* The hierarchical principle remained in the 
modem formulations, though it sometimes was said there was no 
question of high and low. The principle was present in a modified, 
but pone the less real moral and religious form. This became ex¬ 
plicit in the teaching of Swami Dayanand and those who followed 
him in the main lines of interpretation.*® According to Swami 
Vivekananda, the Brahmin is "the man of God . . . the ideal 
man, the perfect man.*'"^ And Mahatma Gandhi described the 
Shudra as *'a spiritually uncultured, ignorant man.''*- But while 
asserting that the hierarchical principle has been .surrendered, and 
that the new groupings arc equal, it would be difficult to conceive 
any practical social arrangement corresponding to these descrip¬ 
tions of '‘perfect" and "ignorant" which does not embody an 
inequality leading to religious pretensions and social disabilities. 

4. Religious Aims and Social Necessity 

The modem content of the "protean" idea of dharma represent¬ 
ed a fundamental issue confronting Hindu religious thought as it 
was affected by socio-moral necessities. The process of reconcep¬ 
tion in terms of modem culture and society resulted from the effort 

•• An encyclopaidia in Marathi, published in 1020, vol. I, pp. 435 ff. 

•• Lajpat Kai, op. cit., pp. i37-i> ; Bhagavan Das, Contemporary Indian 
Philosophy (Editors: Radnakrishnan and Muirhead), p. 165 Radha- 
krishnan, Eastern Religions, p. 366 ff., and Religion, p. 130 ; Coomara- 
swamy, op. cit. 

Op. cit., chap, iv, p. 136. 

” Works, III, pp. 293-4. 

Young India, ig24.-ig26, p. 935, See Radhakrishnan. Eastern 
Religions, p. 364. 
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to show the present significance of ancient thought. Whatever 
particular meaning might be poured into the term, formulations of 
varna dkarma, \^ith specific applications to social problems such 
as inter-caste marriage, and to ethical ideas of liberty and equality, 
must be considered an effort to comprehend religiously the meaning 
of contemporary events. The new ideology was the point of meet¬ 
ing of the forces of cultural and religious revival with those of 
recent social and moral origins. The whole purpose of establish¬ 
ing the validity of ancient thought in modern ethical terms, how¬ 
ever, had to pass before the scrutiny of men and events. The 
sanatan, or eternal, conception of religion came under fire from 
those quarters where the most drastic reordering of society was 
expected. The radical evil of caste, wrote K. S. Shclvankar in 
1935, was its “innermost principle*' of sanaian dharma, or eternal 
law and verity.’'’ Between this and democracy he saw no possible 
compromise. Dr. H. R. Ambedkar a short time later challenged 
Hindus to give up their worship of the past and to recognize that 
nothing was sanataft/^ For everything, he maintained, w^as 
changing, and change was the law* of life both for individual and 
society. The greatest difficulty confronts any endeavour to show 
the meaning of vama dharma in the light of what actually took 
place in the cross currents of modem movements. And it must 
be questioned whether the results w^ere either relevant or adequate. 
The answer obviously lay partly in the religious field, but the 
demands of political, economic, and social life were also respon¬ 
sible because the pressures upon Hinduism originated in them. 
When the crisis created by the large-.scale accessions of the depressed 
classes to non-Hindu religions is considered, from the Hindu point 
of view it was a problem of social and political dimensions. For 
the question was not primarily raised w^hether or not these people 
achieved salvation in the spiritual sense. They constituted a loss 
to Hinduism, and that w'as a major threat to its security. 

Social and religious discrimination, the stigma attached to occu¬ 
pation, the caste spirit—these were some of the problems made 
prominent by the broad developments of national society. The 

See “The Crisis in Hinduism’' in The Spectator, Jan. 18. 19^5. 
pp. 79-80. 
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traditional forces of social heredity, often called ‘'custom,** in¬ 
creasingly yielded to the superior claims of man’s power and 
desire to change his environment."'* In the actual operation of 
the individual and society upon the ancient structure, the value 
of the religious solution, both in idea and in practice, can best 
be seen. It is evident that the forces acting from the side of poli¬ 
tical, economic, and social concerns, without special reference to 
religion, were essentially secular in the sense that religious theory 
and activity were not necessary to, or at least not explicit in, them. 
In fact, traditional Hinduism appeared in the defensive role of 
maintaining the old system because it was the sanatan order of life. 
Modern versions of ethical Hinduism were forced into the position 
both of appearing to maintain the theoretical basis of caste, and 
of calling for the radical reform, or even abolition, of that social 
system. 

With a certain section of the Hindu community the claims of 
caste solidarity remained superior to tho.se of the growing cohesion 
of national society. 'Fhis was illustrated at the first session of the 
All-Bengal Women’s Omgress in 1931. Orf^that occasion a resolu¬ 
tion w*as presented descrying the c'vils of communalism and un- 
louchability. But the clause urging inter-caste, inter-race, and 
inter-religious marriages was defeated, although it found support 
with the younger and the urban sections of the Congress."® The 
increasing moral claims of national society were destined to over¬ 
come somewhat those of caste society, with the result that an 
interest in a homogeneous gnnvth of social groups became evident, 
especially in the thirties and after. The religious element in the 
total situation working toward reform was one of great imp(^rtance, 
particularly in the activities of Mahatma (iandhi who confined 
himself, at least in ideal and intention, to the religious aspects of 
social reform. 

Other than religious motives became apparent during the nine¬ 
teen thirties in the struggle of the depressed classes for recognition 
of their fundamental human claims upon society for equahty of 
social, economic, and political opportunity, and freedom from their 

Sec Aitibedkar, What Congress and Gandhi, pp. 134-5. 
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disabilities. It was Mahatma Gandhi's specific intention to pro¬ 
duce those changes in the prevailing attitudes of caste Hindus which 
would bring about the relief demanded by the outcastes. He seems 
to have believed that his programme of anti-untouchability would 
achieve the same results as the activities of those who sought more 
directly for social and economic reform. Economic opportunities, 
he held, "must be automatically open to Harijans as to others" 
once they were freely admitted to the temples.’'^ In harmony with 
his religious ideal, Gandhi believed that once the springs of indi¬ 
vidual conduct were cleansed by religious self-purification, the 
desired social consequences w'ould arrive spontaneously. Economic 
distress was fundamentally a matter of the heart. So also the poli¬ 
tical implications of the programme of temple-opening and entry 
were not foremost in Gandhi's mind during this period of his 
greatest social struggle. His close associate, Mahadev Desai, repu¬ 
diated as "an ignorant charge" the claim which had been made 
that the Harijan movement was politically motivated. "The reli¬ 
gious, or if you like, the humanitarian, was the sole motive," 
said Desai, "for reMgion and humanitarianism are at root 
synonymous.""** Gandhi himself at that time met the pressing 
demands of both economic and political necessity by denying, 
not only that the movement w^as political, but that it was also 
intended purely for the economic amelioration of the Harijan, and 
for their social regeneration. The reformers might aim at these 
objectives, he said, but the goal was the removal at any cost of 
the blot of untouchability from Hinduism.’'® He wanted no con¬ 
fusion in the popular mind as to his singular purpose. When he 
visited Travancore to herald the opening of the State temples it 
was because he considered the Maharaja's Proclamation of 1936 
a purely religious act. 

The res{X)nse to these religious activities was at first enthusiastic. 
Some of the most famous temples in different parts of the country 
were suddenly opened to the Harijans. But much of the ardour 
died away within a short time.®® The reactions of some of the 
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•® See Zacharias, Renascent India, pp. 289-90. 
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Harijans themselves provided convincing evidence also that the 
“epic struggle" against untouchability did not produce the auto¬ 
matic economic results which had been expected from it. They 
reported that, while grateful for certain religious privileges which 
had been achieved for them, no equivalent social benefits had been 
realized, as they were compelled to endure the same disabilities 
as previously.^* Gandhiji's reply to such protests was that it was 
“absolutely of no consequence" that the vast majority of the 
Harijans were not interested in his religious method of removing 
untouchability. Naturally, he admitted, they were more concern¬ 
ed to obtain political, economic, and social improvement.®^ By 
the end of 1935, however, confidence in certain sections had reach¬ 
ed such a pitch that Mr. C. Rajagopalachari was prepared to 
announce that the revolution was over, untouchability had not yet 
disappeared, but all that remained was the removal of the debris.®® 
What Gandhi had succeeded in doing was to crack open one place 
in the hard resistance of caste, the exclusiveness of the Hindu 
temple. This was no mean achievement from the standpoint of 
social attitudes, for human behaviour does take the form of the 
institutions provided in any society, “even to extremes of which 
the observer, deep-dyed in the culture of which he is a part, can 
have no intimation,"®^ 

Mahatma Gandhi's achievement was linked with a number of 
events which made it possible for him to succeed more than others 
had done before him. His tremendous prestige as a religious leader, 
and the integration of his thought and activity with the national 
struggle gave him support in important places. This w^as clearly 
shown by previous experience where very serious difficulties had 
been met in enforcing a law advancing the social liberation of the 
depressed classes. An order in Baroda State directing that these 
classes be admitted to ordinary schools had been habitually dis¬ 
regarded by caste Hindus. So much so that the Dewan, Sir V. 
T. Krishnamacharya, years after it had been issued, publicly ex¬ 
pressed his deep disappointment that the policy of His Highness 

"* Sec the opinion of Shri Narayan Swami, in Ambedkar's What Congress 
and Gandhis p. 331. 

** Natijan, June 20, 1936, p. 149. 

•* Ihid.^ Dec. 28. 1935- 

** R. Benedict, Patterns of Culture, p. 236. 
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the Maharaja Gaekwad had not led to any real change of attitude 
on the part of certain sections of the State's people.The atti¬ 
tudes attending the tcmple-entiy campaign were similar to those 
found in Baroda, but were partially overcome through the exertion 
of several other influences, chief among them being the growing 
impulse to national solidarity and the need for maintaining the 
security of Hinduism. The critical issue, whether Hinduism could 
be saved or not, was not resolved by the theory of varna dharma. 
The pressures were social, economic, and political, and not primari¬ 
ly religious or intellectual. Supported by the growing forces of 
national cohesion, Gandhiji was partly able to draw Hinduism 
away from a position maintained by its external claims of commu- 
nalism and its internal claims of caste solidarity. As a religio- 
moral endeavour there was nothing equal to his achievement in 
modern Hindu life, for he carried with him those' who shared his 
form of religious allegiance and those others who followed in his 
drive toward national sovereignty. 

The important intervention of political power at this point of 
great obduracy has to be noted, for it was a new conception in 
modern times that one function of the State is to be responsible 
for the moral interests of the religious life of Hindus. The religious 
and voluntaristic nature of (iandhi's activity was subject to the 
practical qualification that its effectiveness lay finally vnth the use 
of political power. These two elements had a history of association 
which should be indicated. The effectiveness of legal action on 
behalf of the victims of caste oppression emerged as a ix)ssibility 
in the twentieth century. Previously Hindu sectarianism had 
emphasized the voluntary character of such reform, and appeals 
had been made to the humane feelings of the privileged castes. 
But the social basis was gradually broadened beyond the confines 
of the religious sects, as when the Social Conference in 1903 called 
the attention of everyone interested in the welfare of the nation to 
the duty they had of assisting in the improvement of the lowest 
classes.'*® Organizations passed resolutions and individuals made 

Indian Social Reformer, Oct. 30, I937» p. 140. See also The Untouch¬ 
ables of India, L. Ouwerkerk, pp. 28-9 ; Modern India and the West, 
(Editor: O'JVIalley), p. 331 : *'India Again Kase.s Untouchable Ban,” 
New York Times, Jan. 24, 1948. 

See Gokhale, Speeches, pp. 1054 ff. 
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statements calculated to call Hindu and national attention to one 
of India’s most serious social problems. The National Congress 
in 1917 urged upon the people “the necessity, justice and 
righteousness” of removing the disabilities imposed on these classes. 
The Hindu Mahasabha in 1929 joined the ranks of those who pro¬ 
tested against untouchability ; and a meeting of caste Hindus, over 
which Pandit Malaviya presided in 1932, gave expression to their 
conviction in such manner that (iandhi’s Harijan publicised it in 
bold letters for many issues.**^ These were signs of the times 
portending the end of a social system. But they did not satisfy 
everyone. Some sought for more direct access to means of demo¬ 
cratic justice than were available in religious spheres. 

With th(^ passing of tirn(‘ it was recognized that humanitarian 
appeals were not adequate and that some statutory provision had 
to be made to assure the rights which were being increasingly 
claimed for the untouchable. When Dr. B. R. Ambedkar present¬ 
ed his Memorandum at the First Round Table Conference in 
London, he proposed that the future constitution of India should 
e.xplicitly provide that '‘all subjects of the State in India arc 
equal before the law, and possess equal civic rights.”’*'^ He later 
argued that the problem of the untouchables was not merely social 
as such. Fundamentally, it was political, because liberty and 
equality of opportunity for a minority had to be obtained from a 
hostile majority which btdieved in the denial f)f those rights. There 
was, he said, "a propensity on the part of the Hindus to discri¬ 
minate against imtouchables.” What was needed, therefore, w'as an 
all-India campaign on behalf of these classes to secure civic rights, 
and social intercourse with caste Hindus. But the responsibility for 
framing a Constitution for India appeared in the heat of the struggle 
for freedom, with the consequence that in 1945 the Congress 
Working Committee finally approved a list of rights which included 
those that were being asked specifically by the depressed classes.**® 
Continually the note of urgent national reform of Hindu society 

Ambedkar. What Congress and Gandhi, pp. 14-15 ; Sitaraniayya. 
History of the Congress, 1 , p. 52 ; Indian Quarterly Register, June 1929. 
p. 359 * Successive issues of the Harijan in 1934 published the Malaviya 
meeting statement. 

•* What Congress and Gandhi, pp. 41, 190-5. 

See A. B. Rajput, The Constituent Assembly, p. 188. 
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was sounded with a clear indication that it was the promise of 
political power and economic development that held the hope of the 
future. But there were also increasing evidences of the growing 
homogeneity of Indian society with ideals that were incompatible 
with the practice of endogamous marriage and restricted social in¬ 
tercourse. This w'as a part at least of the steady unification of 
the nation, particularly in its Hindu sections, and it was made 
imperative by the nationalist drive. Hut it was also a part of a 
conviction that the gradual means suggested in purely religious 
reforms w'crc not adequate for the necessities of social growth. 
Whatever might be the individual religicnis belief and allegiance 
of those w'ho urged direct social measures» there w'as no provision 
for religion in attaining their goals. 'J'his form of secularist action 
sought to increase the tempo of social mobility by deliberately pro¬ 
moting free social intercourse through inter-dining, co-education, 
constructive programme.s of social activities in which both .sexes 
participate, and the planning of inler-caste marriages. One pro¬ 
ponent of such measures, M. M. Sanbhag, in The Social Welfare, 
urged the Government and private bodies to take a direct interest 
in securing facilities for them.*^’' 

The integration of economic interests with caste organization be¬ 
came increasing!}^ apparent, particularly in a day when the whole 
world w^as concerned with economic reorganization. Modern 
Indian economic theory w'ith its dynamic conceptions of social 
adjustment advanced on premi.ses which were directly opposed, not 
only to caste hierarchy, but to the w-hole conception of hereditary 
occupation and social immobility. Such theory also provided no 
place for the classification of social groups according to the theory 
of varna dharma. Those who looked for the desired changes to 
provide opp)ortunity for economic improvement and w^elfare sought 
for support in the controlled development of a modern economic 
society,®^ They held that the^solution of the problem of untouch- 


J^eb. 27 and Marcb 6, 1041. (rhurye, Caslr. and liucc in India, 

p. 186 ; Anibedkar, WJml Congyrss and (iandhi, pp. iyo-5, and Aunihila' 
lion oj Caste, p. 80 

Wadia and Merchant, Our Bconomic Problem, p. 35. K. Goshal said 
that the solution of caste lay in industrialization and a higher standard of 
living ; and the solution of untouchability lay in a modem economy for 
India. The People of India, pp. 347 if. 
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ability and caste distinctions lay in modernizing India's economy 
and in industrialization. Pandit Nehru was among those who 
relied on economic development for social progress, saying that 
under socialism there could be no such differentiation and victimi¬ 
zation as existed under caste. The economic solution would 
remove the social barriers raised by custom and tradition.He 
visualized an egalitarian society in which the brahmanisation of 
all classes w'ould result from co-operation and service to the com¬ 
munity.’’ Further, as for the organization of society upon the 
basis of religious merit, Nehru simply raised the question of its 
relevance for modem times.*-’* 

Among the causes of the origin and development of caste, w'hich 
students of the problem discerned, w^as the moral stigma or sense 
of social deticiency which attached to certain occupations.®’ The 
advocates of varna met this with suggestions of social and economic 
improvement, and not of religious reform. It might be removed, 
they suggested, by making the stigmatized occupations more econo¬ 
mically profitable: pay the Rhangi a good salary, for instance, 
and his work will receive a new public respect, and he will bi? 
content to remain in his occupation. Efforts to enhance publit 
opinion concerning the Bhangi's work were likewise consistent 
with this new economic evaluation of his task. *Tt is the Bhangi 
who enables society to live," said Gandlii. "The Brahmin's duly 
is to look after the sanitation of the soul, the Bhangi's that of tlic 
body of society. 

The triangular discussion which proceeded between Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, Sant Ram and Mahatma Gandhi in 1935 and 1936 
showed the different influences to which Hinduism was being sub¬ 
jected. While all were working toward the moral reform of society, 
there were different objectives and means for attaining it. The 
discussion followed Ambedkar's declaration of freedom from caste 
religion, and arose in connection with an address w^hich was pre- 


•* Toward Treedoin, p. jyy ; and Discouery, p. 254, 

Jawaharlal Nehru: An Autobiography, p. 432. 

Discovery, p. 532. 
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pared by him for a meeting of the Jat-Pal-Torak Mandal of 
Lahore. This was a reform group within the Arya Samaj that had 
become discontented with the failure of the Samaj to dispose of 
caste by its own religious means. Still the Mandal was not pre¬ 
pared to go the length of Ambedkar s decision to leave Hinduism, 
and refused to allow his address to be* delivered. At the same 
time Shri Sant Ram explained that the Mandal’s choice had fallen 
on Ambedkar “simply because his diagnosis of the fatal disease 
of the Hindu community was the same as ours, i.e. he too was 
of the opinion that the caste system was the root cause of the dis¬ 
ruption and downfall of the Hindus.“*•* The Mandal’s disapproval 
of Ambedkar’s previously prepared address was on the ground 
that his statement that it was his last speech as a Hindu, “was 
irrelevant and pernicious to the interests of the Conference.” 
While thus explaining his ixisition on the unacceptable sentence, 
Sant Ram turned to tell (iandhiji that his philosophical difference 
between caste and varna was “loo subtle to be grasped by people 
in general, because for all practical purpos(*s in Hindu society caste 
and varna are one and the same thing.” riie theory was imprac¬ 
ticable, he argued, and there was no hope of reviving it in the near 
future. Further, “to seek the help of the shastras for the removal 
of untouchability and caste is simply to wash rnud with rnud.”'"* 
Gandhiji by this time had changed somewhat his opinion alnjut 
caste from that exprossc*d some years earlier when he had stated 
that the caste system was not based on inetpiality.'-’’ In 1936, 
however, he could consider that caste had nothing to do with 
religion, for it was, he said whim reflecting on Ambedkar’s deci¬ 
sion to leave Hinduism, “a custom whose origin I do not know 
and do not need to know for the satisfaction of my spiritual 
hunger .Varna and ashrama were institutions which had 
nothing to do with caste, as varna referred to callings, and the 
callings of a Brahmin and a scavenger were equal. As for Dr. 
Ambedkar’s announcement, the effect on caste Hindus was said 
by Mr. K. Natarajan to have been as a “damp squib” to a 

Jbid., Aug. 15, 1936 
** Ibid, 

Young India, p. 480. 
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bombshell.Gandhi gave it sympathy, but he did not despair 
of the change of heart which he expected to occur among caste 
people. 

In the undelivered address that was prepared for the meeting 
of the Jat-Pat"Torak Mandal, Ambedkar had insisted upon the 
r(*ligious nature of ckste. He wrote: '*To ask people t(3 give up 
caste is to ask them to go contrary to their fundamental religious 
notions.'*^"” In the last analysis ''you must destroy the authority 
of the shastras and the Vedas.'' To Gandhi's explanation that 
the shastras were to be interpreted according to the “accumulated 
experience of the sages and saints," Ambedkar replied that the 
saints were not concerned with the struggle between man and 
man. “They were concerned with the relations between man and 
God. They did not preach that all men were equal." Further, 
Ambedkar saw no promise in the religious theory of varnashrayna 
since there would be an inherent tendency to degenerate into caste 
again unless there was some legal enforcement of such an order.’®’ 
The whole theoretical system, he predicted, would break down 
since it was contrary to human nature. Caste was a notion, and 
to destroy it required “a notional change".’®* In the place of 
customary Hindu beliefs, therefore, he suggested a new doctrinal 
basis for religion in India, one that was in consonance with demo¬ 
cracy, and for which principles in harmony with liberty, equality, 
and fraternity might possibly be drawn from the Upanishads. 

Examination of the various expressions of thought and of the 
nature of Hindu social events has showm the place and function 
of modem Hinduism in the advance toward the moral goals of a 
democratic society to take the place of caste. In their practical 
activities the reformers were partially able to dislodge Hindu 
sentiment and attitude from dependence upon the religious and 
social institutions which compose caste. As the separate domains 

Indian Social Reformer, Oct. 26. T035. 
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of politics and economics were strengthened, and as the crisis 
within Hinduism developed more seriously, the necessity of con¬ 
centrating on religious measures for social morality became 
increasingly apparent. The fact that religion was deeply 
involved in caste became evident in the very necessity which 
the reformers sensed, that of saving religion from the institutions 
which were rooted in rigid social practice as well as in its own 
cultus. 

Purely religious institutional reform did not attain the socio¬ 
moral goals of a modern society even though these were adum¬ 
brated in the theory of varna dharma. Whatever the value of 
the theory in terms of moksa may have been, it served to support 
the religio-moral basis during one stage at least in the social 
transition from caste to democracy. But varna dharma found 
no place in the concrete political, economic and social organiza¬ 
tion of the new order, and the trend of major national events was 
in a direction away from the internal reform of Hindu society 
which the theory indicated. As an adjustment to the changed 
conditions of Hindu life, the varna doctrine provided a means of 
surrendering loyalty to caste behaviour. This brought the 
assistance of modern religion to the support of the moral ideals 
identified with reconstruction. The theory itself represented the 
intellectual side of a religious endeavour to reform Hindu 
society internally without losing its identity. The loss of social 
identity was a very real danger in the greater necessities of 
national and social development. But we may conclude that no 
simple formula exists for eliciting the meaning of the various 
interests and forces which were remaking Hindu society. There 
was a regrouping and balancing of interests in which Hinduism 
figured along with the other forces that dominated the life of the 
nation. The movement toward a democratic society presented 
religious Hinduism with the problem of making adjustments both 
to the ethical ideals of freedom, equality, and human dignity, 
and to the social norms of the modem age. It had to make them 
or perish. Thus Hinduism became conditioned by the modern 
morality, which had revolutionary import for its internal struc¬ 
ture and for its view of the meaning of human life. The manner 
in which the conception of democracy was also to be conditioned 
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by traditional religious ideas was shown in the fonnulations of 
varna dharma. The initiative for reconstruction came, however, 
from the modem social consciousness that was being produced 
among the fecund conditions of a new world of thought and 
action. 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN 

;i. Equality of Women with Men 

The obvious social and religious inequalities of Hindu women 
in relation to men' have presented one of the major problems 
with which the modern Hindu social conscience has struggled. 
What began as a moral perception of the existence of specific 
practices detrimental to women, has since the opening of 
the nineteenth century grown into a general movement amount¬ 
ing to a revolt against the whole status of women in traditional 
Hinduism. The resultant ideal 9f equality of sexes has developed 
clearer implications witli the increasing adaptation of Hindu 
society to new ideals of marriage and domestic life, and to different 
standards of the social, political, and economic value of woman¬ 
hood. So decisive has this development been that its proper des¬ 
cription must Ix^ the emancipation of Hindu women and girls. 
Consequently, Hinduism has undergone an adjustment to the new 
moral forces by a twofold process. First, traditional practices 
with firmly established religious support have had to yield before 
an increasing trend of opinion compelling the recognition of a new 
status for women and girls in society. I'here has also been a 
sustained search for the values inherent in the status and activity 
of women in ancient life in India which offer a source of social 
vitality today and provide continuity with a basically Hindu 
form of life. This has resulted in a kind of religious renewal, 
which is in addition to the moral renewal of the refonn measures 
to which religious Hinduism has been adjusting itself. 

Initial reform efforts sought to improve the status of women and 
girls by M'-attacks on the most obvious forms of inequality in the 
relationships of the sexes. Morally sensitive Hindu men, who by 
their education and breadth of social views were freshly impressed 
with the injustice of their society toward women, began to discern 
the perils in which it was becoming involved by their persistence 
in traditional ways. But deeply entrenched habits, bearing the 
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semblance, at least, of ultimate religious sanctity, firmly resisted 
all efforts to change them. When Raja Rammohan Roy directed 
his attention to the abolition of sati and towards the securing of 
more equitable laws of inheritance for Hindu women, so strong 
was the opposition that his life was imperilled in the attempt.^ In 
t8t8 when Roy bi'gan publication of his pamphlets ho was 
animated in large measure by a keen awareness of the suffering 
of women which he had witnessed. He ai;>d his successors in 
reform were urged on by the desire to relieve the women and girls 
of the torments imposed on them by iheir society.- While 
‘'custom*' required women to bi^ economically dependent on their 
male relatives, a study of ancient law and practice convinced Roy 
that it was not so in the earliest known times. He set the pattern 
for the main current of social reform thought, and the activity which 
followed, when, for example, he concluded, “All the ancient law¬ 
givers unanimously award to a mother an equal share with her son 
in the property left by her deceased husband, in order that she 
may spend her remaining days independently of her children.“ * 

While the efforts of nineteenth century Hindu sectarianism were 
largely confined to what some men thought they could do to alle¬ 
viate the oppressive conditions of the female section of society, 
both the reactionary traditionalists and the reformers resisted, even 
resented, the efforts of non-Hindus to assist directly the movement 
toward equality.' The Parsee social reformer, B. N. Malabari,"’ 
attempted to help by approaches both to the Government and to 
Hindu opinion, with some effect. But the problems were 
considered to be so intimate to the Hindu community that the 
reformers insisted they had to deal with them in their own way 
and time. M. G. Ranade, when thanking Malabari for his efforts, 
at the same time made it clear that Hindus did not think that 
either Parsee or European philanthropists could make any impres¬ 
sion on their society." P. C. Mozoomdar likewise affirmed that 

* English Works, p. 22.|. 

* See Ranade, Reform, pp. xxii, 127. J. Kellork, Mahndev Covind 
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Hindus had to help themselves." Meanwhile, the chief benefits of 
Western struggles and achievements on behalf of women in those 
lands were realized in India by suggesting standards and ideals 
which at first Hindu men, and later women, came to acknowledge 
and to work out in their changing social context.** 

The growing force and form of moral opinion was manifested in 
various sections of society as well as in the sectarian groups. Both 
caste people, and outcastes as well, became aware of the changing 
conditions which challenged the accepted practices of their social 
life. For example, a conference of Namasudras of Bengal in 1910 
discussed the evils of early marriage and enforced widowhood. 
The leading members of the community were reported to have 
given a written promise that girls under thirteen years of age would 
not be married, and those' from fiv(' to thirteen would bt^ sent to 
school.'* Such decisions in themsc'lves, while failing to reach a 
standard of achievement ensuring th(»rough reform, were eNTdeiice 
of the growing body of moral opinion, mainly of men on behalf 
of women. 

The national political movement was of more than ordinary 
importance in this connection, for it was by political struggle 
that the latent forces of the women’s strength of purpose came into 
sudden expression. The powc'rful recalcitrance to reform which 
had dominated Hindu society for a century and more was subjected 
to a new line of attack when in 1930 Indian women actively joined 
the political non-co-operation movement. The drive was indirectly 
made, for the women's objective was not the immediate reform of 
their society but to h('lp in gaining power to govern India, the 
women participating equally with the men. Thus nationalism 
put Hindu w'omen in a new^ position to claim attention for their 
cause which up to that time had been pressed mainly on their 
behalf by men. But they were not content to become mere poli¬ 
tical resisters ; women were now placed in a position of national 
vantage for pressing their claims, w^hich they proceeded to do with 

considerable vigour and courage. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu in 1943 
called for women's equality as the only adeejuate way by which 
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they could take their part in national life. Their insecurity, and 
dependence on men, she declared, was ‘'not only intrinsically a 
violation of all principles of equity and justice, but also an in¬ 
tolerable affront, perpetuated for many centuries, to all self-respect¬ 
ing womanhood.*'”’ Recognition of this new status was also 
reflected, as will bc^ shown later, in the achievement of women’s 
political enfranchisement. Social, religious, and economic reform 
forces moved less rapidly and remained largely dependent upon 
national and political changes for their impetus. 

This is no more clearly evident than in the revolution of social 
opinion, still called for, on the question of the religious sanctity 
of marriage, the possibility of divorce for women, and the equaliz¬ 
ing of their economic rights with those of men. Repeatedly reform 
thought referred to the Widow Remarriage Act of 1856 and the 
situation which it was intended to relieve. I'he editor of The 
Indian Social Reformer in 1937 noted that years following the 
passage of the Act permitting Hindu widows to remarry and to be 
remarried, many persons w'ho had married widows had as their 
sole aim in life afterwards the recovery of the previous caste or 
sub-caste status which they had lost because of “their departure 
from established custom.”^‘ The religious sacredness of marriage 
was advanced as sufficient reason for forbidding any change in the 
status of the Hindu widow^ But, as Mr. H. B. Sarda, in his presi¬ 
dential address to the Indian National Social Conference in 1929, 
pertinently asked, “If marriage is a sacrament, and can be per¬ 
formed only once in life, why is a widower allowed to perform it 
a second, a third, or a fourth time, when a widow is not so 
allowed?’’*- As recently as 1939 the position was described by 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyayya as substantially the same, “Re¬ 
marriage is still looked upon wdth disfavour in spite of the Widow 
Remarriage Act of 1856.’’”'’ Religio-social interests thus moved 
slowly in accepting the status of equality achieved in political 
struggle, and in accordance with Hindu law^ the economic position 
has remaim'd substantially the same. 

The Aryan Path, Dec. 1943, p. 570. 
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One factor of immense importance needs to be considered. 
Nowhere in the social rejuvenation of Hinduism is the influence 
of modern education more apparent than in the woman's depen¬ 
dence upon her own intellectual and moral enlightenment for 
achieving social progress. 'Fhis fact is to be noted throughout the 
modem woman's movement.The formation of the All-India 
Women's Conference indicated the urgent necessity of adequate 
educational facilities for the achievement of their social welfare. 
An appeal issued to Indian women by Mrs. Margaret Cousins in 
1926 urged the organization of local committees and provincial 
conferences in order to declare their views on the state of women's 
education. The resolutions of the first two annual meetings were 
confined to educational affairs, with the exception of one which 
condemned cliild marriage on the ground that it interfered with 
girls' education. The concern of subsequent annual meetings 
widened to social reform also, since it was realised that the social 
and legal disabilities of women were very closely related to 
education. Within a few years national and political matters were 
taken up for discussion as well, although the constitution of the 
Conference prevented any participation in partisan politics.^* 
Thus the course of women's organized interests followed the main 
objects of concern in the historical development of the nation. 

The attitude of men toward the changing moral status of women 
embraced the tendency to idealize the qualities which men had 
admired in women. Sentimental eulogies of the illustrious achieve¬ 
ments and noble characters of certain women of the past may be 
understood partly as an attempt to reply to Western criticism of 
the social conditions of Hindu women and girls. But this ten¬ 
dency, according to Shy am Kumari Nehru, was simply the persis¬ 
tence of the traditional male attitude w^hereby it was necessary to 
make life tolerable for women. Consequently, a large body of 
traditions grew up round women's noble sacrifices ; and, as if to 
rationalize centuries of female degradation, the mother was 
idolized, satis were lauded ; men condescendingly allowed their 

See, for instance, Oi 4 y Cattse, pp. 9j fT. Calon, The Key of Progress, 
pp. 1 ft. 

** See the report of Lady Pares in The Asiatic Review^ July 194?/ 
pp, 205 ff. Indian Statutory Commission (1930), vol. I, p. 50. 

See, for instance, Bhattacharyya, Ideals of Indian Womanhood. 
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wives to look after their domestic comforts ; and, in general exhi¬ 
bited chivalry towards the so-called weaker sex."*^ Men still 
found it possible to idealize the Sati for her noble sacrifice,but 
the modem woman described the act as ‘‘the ghastly spectacle" 
of the pyres to which youthful Hindu widows "were forcibly con¬ 
signed by their own kith and kin."^” Men came to recognize some¬ 
thing of the artificiality of their sentiments, and to give women 
more sober respect in harmony with the new' ideal of equality. 
Thus Radhakrishnan said, "In regard to the question of the rela¬ 
tions of men and w'omen it is wise to bo less solemn and more sin¬ 
cere.That women alx’ttcd their subordinate p>osition, they also 
admitted. As one woman stated, they regard "their men as little 
tin gods and pander to their little selfishness with too willing a 
sympathy and too simple a love.""* Men meanwhile saw the weak¬ 
ness of Hindu society, and their owm enslavement in the fact that 
women were slaves,"" Law's and customs needed to be changed, 
giving w'omen, among other things, the "full freedom" to love and 
marry as they wish. 

The urge to equality became the primary reference in the cul¬ 
tural revival which was marshalled against the forces of social 
reaction. Women referred to primitive life in India as an instance 
of the vitality of their social origins, and as a means of assurance 
in their stniggle for justice. The presidential address of Dr. Mrs. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi at the All-India Women's Conference in 1931 
reflected the need of reference to ancient life, after acknowledging 
the work of missionary organizations in providing modem female 
education.-' "Has our past anything to give us?" she asked. 
The answ'cr w'as to be found in Hindu and Muslim religious books 
which n'quired the education of women as well as men. She men¬ 
tioned particularly the "absolute c(juality" which ancient Dravi- 
dian women enjoyed with their men, as an example for the modem 
Hindu woman who could usefully serve her country by participat- 

Our Cause, p. xi. 

S(‘c Cooinarswamy, Dance of Siva, p. 91. 

Chandrawati Lakhanpal in Our Cause, p. 269. 

Religion, p. 139. 

Padmini Sattluanadhan in The Indian Review, March 1932, p. 167. 
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ing in the national movement, thus acknowledging the primary in¬ 
fluence of the ideal of a national society in achieving a new moral 
status for women. The challenge of this greater social ideal made 
more pronounced the paucity of results in the efforts toward a 
distinctively religious type of reform. The vision of the Hindu 
woman was increasingly toward the future rather than the past, 
and was animated by those political, social, and economic forces 
which, in the words of Lima Nehru, assure to womanhood that it 
will not be "the better-half of man but the better-half of society 
and will have with man the equal right and opportunity of mould¬ 
ing the .social destiny."-'^ This transformation was inevitable, she 
believed, because it was according to "the trend and the spirit of 
the times." I'he interpretation of women's social destiny was 
more rece ntly cast in terms of economic influences as determining 
social status. After living in "perfect freedom and equality’’ 
during the early Vedic period, the Hindu woman, according to 
Shyam Kumari Nehru, lost her independent position with tlu' 
development of the idea of private property.*’ So in modern 
times the destiny of Hindu women was to be discerned in the out- 
c'ome of a cla.ss struggle which, as Kamaladevi Chattopadhyayya 
saw, would wipe out all class distinctions, "and man and woman 
will have obtained not only their sex rights but their human rights 
as well, and live as noble, dignified human individuals, and build 
the new race of equality."*® 

The increasing emergence of this note of egalitarianism enforces 
the fact that, while the ideal lemained fairly constant, the means 
to this attainment came to be sought from different sources. 

2. Women's Moral Personality 

From the matrix of this revolution emerged a conception and 
achievement of a new moral personality whose essence was freedom 
and personal responsibility The value of the modern woman was 
dictated not so greatly by consideration of custom or traditional 
practice, but by the possibilities open to her, and sought by her. in 

** Our Cause, p. 415. 

Ibid., p, X. 

Ibid., p. loi ; Awakening of Indian Women, pp. 3, 35. 
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the reconstruction of society. By adopting the concept and means 
of social change, women were able to visualize no insurmountable 
impediment in the way to the achievement of their ideals.^^ From 
their status as individuals with '‘perfect freedom and equality in 
early Vedic society/women were degraded until they grew 
‘‘apathetic, lost their old initiative, sense of dignity and self- 
respect. They were content to be the domestic drudges and 
appendages of men.'*-*® Most vromen "remained without any 
opportunities for self-government. They were treated like chattel 
to be bought and sold and inherited by the head of the family. 
They completely lost their individuality.This recent self- 
expression of Hindu women took on a note of moral urgency and 
demand which was quite distinct from the submission so charac¬ 
teristic of preceding generations. They attacked the forces of 
public opinion and common practice with a vigour which could 
only be summoned by a free and responsible personality. Not 
only were they becoming equipped with a new understanding of 
themselves and their society, and furnished with facts about pre¬ 
vailing conditions, but women were also appealing to sources of 
moral support which strengthened their cause beyond question. In 
this spirit Chandrawati Lakhanpal called for positive action reliev¬ 
ing the unjust condition of Hindu widows.**^ Some may argue, 
she stated, that the question is not as important as she believed it 
to be, but "ask 25,496,660 widows of India whether the question 
is important or not, for shall the voice of two crores and 
half of God's children count for nothing and shall their destiny 
be ever moulded by those who know no duty but usurp all 
rights?" 

With freedom of expression and action, and a growing sense 
of responsibility for themselves, Hindu women showed the usual 
religious position to be ambiguous in relation to constructive 
changes. This was apparent, for instance, in the effort to relieve 
Hinduism of the institution of devadasi, whose position was des¬ 
cribed by Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi as being unable to many. 

See Utna Nehru in Our Cause, p. 403 
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although she could ‘'lead a free and promiscuous life for which 
she will not be punished, either in this world or in the next world, 
as she has come into this world only to work out her past evil 
'karma through a life of prostitution."®- Yet the women them¬ 
selves said, with the Devadasi Association in Madras, that the 
practice of worship, music, and dancing in temples was "the 
recognized service to God by the Auspicious Women," so the inten¬ 
tion to stop it was "anti-Hindu in spirit."®® The devadasis in the 
Andhra and Tamil Nad, however, considered the practice of dedi¬ 
cating young girls to temples and perfonning "Gazzela Puza" as 
“fraught with the greatest danger to the women of this community 
in particular and to the society in general."®* This appeal to the 
value of every person, including the girl or woman who might be 
taken for a purpose involving an immoral life, was possible by a 
new ethical and social conception which compelled a radical re¬ 
adjustment of religion to society and a consequent reform of 
popular religious ideas and practices. That there was economic 
support for the religious practice was also pointed out by the 
Andhra and Famil devadasis who stated, "It is our earnest desire 
that the innocent creatures should be saved from the clutches of 
people who want to make a living out of the immoral life of the 
girls." The modem moral view was thus shown to be an inte¬ 
gral part of woman’s social development, and a new’ ethic was a 
necessity in the rational consideration of the welfare of all members 
of society. 

The emancipation of women first visualized by Hindu reformers 
was only partial, in that it was considered sufficient to alter the insti¬ 
tutions which degraded women within the whole social structure. 
This purpose was adequate to bring about minor adjustments in 
the position of a few women and girls, at least to the extent that 
they were able to claim social responsibility and freedom for them¬ 
selves. It was observation and knowledge of conditions in the 
West that brought to women the hope of responsible activity in 
society at large. In tqii Her Highness the Maharani of Baroda 
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wrote of her impressions gained in England. “Public matters in 
India arc almost entirely in the hands of men and the reason is not 
far to see, because the useful organizations for human welfare, 
in w^hich women co-operate with men in the West, hardly exist in 
India.She proceeded to urge that the way in India bo opened 
for women to participate in various occupations and responsibi¬ 
lities in public institutions. At this stage in reform there also arose 
the question of political enfranchisement, a burning conc'ern in 
sTme Western nations as well. Indian women followed the example 
of their sisters in other lands, who had struggled long for a ni'W 
.social status and the right of political franchise, and who.se actual 
achievements WTre acknowledged as making the way much simpler 
for the women of India.At first the Hritish (h)vernment recog¬ 
nized only slowly the political rights of women. So much so that 
the Statutory Commission of 1930 noted that, with the exception of 
the mention of the obstacles of social custom in the way of female 
education, there was hardl}^ any reference to the women of India 
in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report.The Commission also 
noted that the text of the (iovemmcnl of India Act was as silent 
on the political rights of women in India as the Report. Hut the 
women themselves began to press for civic rights, asking for 
suffrage, and later for equality of voting strength with men. 

The emergence of moral personality under such conditions wa.s 
noticeable in the contrast between the traditional and the* modern 
conceptions of the primary functions of women in society. 
Enlightened Hindu women came to claim for themselves a position 
of greater responsibility than that of circumscribed domestic duty 
to w^hich they had long been confined, and which was confirmed by 
the institution of purdah. It was not possible to keep woman in 
this position, and the force of nationalism at its climax broke the 
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bonds of convention for a large number. In (jandhiji's opinion, 
the effect was automatically accomplished in an incredibly short 
time."** 'Long oppressed/' stated Kamaladevi, ''the word free¬ 
dom worked like magic on them. Almost overnight they emerged 
out of their rock-like reserve into the glare of the battle-field, the 
turmoil, into the strange new world of publicity."''* Thus the 
latent forces of idealism nurtured for a century were given oppor¬ 
tunity for liberation, and the women took upon themselves a res¬ 
ponsibility for helping to free their nation from foreign political 
control. The climax of the period of reform came when its ideals 
were identified with those of national life, and the social destiny 
of Hindu women bc‘came the same as that of the nation as a whole. 
This, according to Kamaladevi, constituted an inner revolution 
which irresistibly thrust forward the women's claims, and gave 
to them a "new dignity and a consciousness of their larger res¬ 
ponsibilities."*** 'Fhe submerged personality of the Indian woman 
now' found a responsible expression, and the steadily advancing 
ideal of service attained fresh significance. "For, it is not wliat 
the women actually did in the freedom struggle which matters so 
much as w'hat the movement did to her. It changed the face of 
Indian society. What social reformers had been struggling to 
achieve for half a century, this did almost overnight."*' 

While the social and economic problems of Hindu women and 
girls were not solved by the national awakening, they emerged to 
a new' importance, and the moral weight of national liberation was 
put on the side of their just claims. Now the welfare* of the 
nation required that the status of w^omen be altered to correspond 
to their own consciousness of dignity and worth. By taking this 
new position women were able to advance their cause on a different 
front and with greater force than had been possible before. "The 
women of the other nations are taking an ever-increasing part in 
nation-building," wrote Sundarabai Suktankar, "and unless the 
women of India take part in public affairs, free from the restraints 
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of purdah, it will be difficult to restore society to her own in the 
shape of a healthy state of affairs which will have inherent germs 
of progress and development. 

Non-violence and the personality of Mahatma Gandhi gave a 
valuable opportunity and impetus to the women's movement.*'* 
Ahimsa, in Gandhi's interpretation of the ideal, offered a mc^ans 
for expression of the essential nature of womanhood which other 
methods of social action could not provide. He visualized the 
possibility of a woman going farther with ahimsa than he himself 
could ever hope to do.** Woman was better fitted for it than man, 
having a courage of self-sacrifice superior to man, as man was 
superior in brute courage. In consonance with his view that 
ahimsa is natural both to men and women, Gandhi believed that 
women could obtain their rights by consultation and co-operation. 
However, the uplift of women had to become a constructive part 
of the programme of the National Congress, for in spite of what 
the women had done in political resistance and non-co-operation. 
Congressmen still did not allow them to become equal partners in 
the fight for sioaraj. He found it necessary to plead with men, 
whom he held responsible for the suppression of women by custom 
and law, sa3dng that it was ‘'up to Congressmen to see that they 
enabled the women to realize their full status and play their part 
as equals of men." This was possible once ahimsa, the basic 
condition of an ideal society, >vas secured. 

The conception of rights became an important characteristic in 
the development of the new moral personality of woman, as it 
emphasized the self-assertive rather than self-sacrificing aspects of 
individual activity. This, too, was a result of the national struggle, 
as, in the words of one woman, "it has accentuated the process 
of breaking down moth-eaten barriers of obsolete tradition, which 
is rapidly making woman more self-reliant and assertive all over 
the country."*'* Another stated that now it was impossible for 
society to neglect "the life and growth of woman," one reason 
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being that she “is adopting man’s method of propaganda and 
self-assertion.”'*^ Women were not convinced that their political 
activity would automatically assure them their rights. The Con¬ 
gress had assigned them to lx* law-breakers only, declared the 
President of the All-Bengal Women's Congress in 1931, and not 
law-makers in the \vork of creating a new' constitution for the 
country.'*- Certain fundamental rights of w’omen, she believed, 
should therefore be included in the next constitution, including 
adult suffrage, equal partnership in the husband's income, equal 
rights of inheritance and to public employment. 

The moral claims of w^oman found expre.ssion in ever\^ aspect 
of her life, including her sex-rights. Her struggle “is against her 
sexual dependence,” stated Kamaladevi.'*'* Until woman could con¬ 
trol her own body and escape^ nature's sentence, her social and 
txronomic freedom would be innocuous. Birth-control offered both 
a moral and a material means to this end, for it was a challenge 
to “the immorality of the ‘Property Rights' of man over woman's 
body,” In this less evident note of woman's self-assertion it w^as 
again the >velfare of the nation to which appeal was made, for 
“national beneht” required the dissemination of the know'ledge 
and the means c»f birth-control, “both for economic and eugenic 
reasons.” 

Gandhiji, for his part, tried to offset the increasing insistence 
upon rights by his counter emphasis upon the necessity of duties. 
He believed that the achievement of human rights w'as implicit in 
a non-violent society, and consequently no declaration of them w^as 
necessary.^® Every right proceeded from the previous perfoinance 
of some duty. Rules of social conduct, therefore, would have to 
be framed mutually by men and women. Men must not impose 
them upon women, and w’oraen, from their standpoint, needed 
only to fulfil their duties in order to realize a dignified status.'*' 
In a society embodying ahimsa the right would automatically fol- 
low» from the fulfilment of social obligation ; and duties would arise 
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from the class nature of a peraon, for varna meant to (iandhi, not 
rights, but ‘'duties and obligations only.'*“’^ 

The nationalist stage in the development of woman's persoiialiiv 
thus brought to light two antithetic elements w'hich needed to bt* 
reconciled: the suffering and the assertive. These were inherent 
in the ethic of woman's rights and of non-violent non-co-operation. 
Could they be completely reconciled in the constructive work of 
society? Both were active in the minds of those who participated 
in the decisive decades of modern Indian history. When independ 
ence was finally achieved they were suggested as a standard foi 
future national activity. As Shrimati Sarojini Naidu said to the 
nation on August 13. 1947. ‘'Let us work for justice, for equitv ; 
for human rights but no privileges ; for human duties but no 
prerogatives.”*’- 

3. Legal Reform 

Legal refonn has bt^en a particular necessity of any effort to 
change the status oi Wi)m(Ti and girls, since custom and law in 
Hindu society have been so closely related as to become identified. 
No aspect of the law has been criticised more than its sanction f>f 
conditions which have come to be recognized as inequitable in 
the relative positions of men and women. ”' The religio-social 
character of Hindu law has complicated reform efforts both from 
the point of view of the reformers and of the Government. Not 
only has custom decreed the nature and purpose of social institu¬ 
tions, but religious sanctions have been applied to oppose any in¬ 
tention of changing them. J. D. Maync in his classic treatise 
on Hindu Law and Usage, written in the seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury, noted that Hindu law' was arrested in its development. ** 
Mayne believed that the law w^as based on customs existing before 
the advent of Brahminism, and the Brahmin writers first stated 
the facts as they found them.*”^ Later, the religious element grew 
up, he explained, entwining itself with the legal conceptions and 
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distorting them. I'he close relationship, even identity, of social 
and religious law in traditional practice has been evinced in the? 
resistance which has met any attempt of reformers to alter it. 
There has been a progressive diminution, however, of the religious 
influence in reform, partly due to the steady growth of a rational 
examination of the sources and applications f;£ law. I his has left 
it in the form of social ideas and practices that may lx* changed 
without harming, what Dr. Radhakrishiian called, “the just princi¬ 
ples of Hindu jurisprudence. 

Nineteenth century sectarianism, when sc^eking to change the 
legal position, appealed away from the religious character of tradi¬ 
tional practices and attempted to lay new moral foundations for 
social institutions. Rammohan Roy was compelled to face the 
customary aiguments in support of the burning of widows as a 
religious rite. *’^ His method was to show by a comparison of the 
ancient texts that this pernicious custom had no essential religious 
foundation. The advocates of the validity of the practice were 
consequently driven to the necessity of taking refuge in “usage“ 
to justify it. The refonners maintained the sacredness of institu¬ 
tions, such as marriage, while attacking the irreligious character of 
some law^s and customs which had come to be closely associated 
with them. In seeking for just and humane conditions of life for 
women and girls, therefore, they made app<?als for a personalized 
rdigion that would support the ethic of responsibility and freedom. 
They were animated by the conviction that the “Hindu woman 
has a human personality" all her own.*’® This led to institutions 
which would embody the recognized values. 

The attempt to relieve the condition of Hindu widows led the 
Ary a Samaj to introduce the primitive practice of niyoga which 
pmvided a temporaiy arrangement with widowers for the produc¬ 
tion of children.But this revival of an old practice proved un¬ 
satisfactory, and the subsequent tendency was to substitute re- 
marriage for it. The method of revival was largely confined to 
the orthodox section of the Hindu community, however, and did 
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not satisfy men like G. Ranade who first turned their attention 
to ideals for women as found in modem society. He stated: 
‘"Our usages have been changed from time to time by a slow pro¬ 
cess of growth, land in some cases of decay and corruption, and you 
cannot stop at any particular period without breaking the con¬ 
tinuity of the whole.The reformation wWch they should seek 
to achieve, he believed, was not of outward custom, but of inward 
forms and ideas. Ranade was speaking from an experience of long 
and hard resistance to the new ideads for Hindu womanhood which 
he so ably advanced and for which he sought legislation. 

The process of le^al reform in the nineteenth century was be^set 
with two major difficulties. The sectarian leaders were met by 
religious opposition of a particularly firm kind, largely because it 
was supported by a social apathy in which both men and women 
participated.®’ Also the (iovemment by maintaining its policy of 
religious neutrality did not place itself as clearly on the side of 
social development as the reformers wished. There was an ambi¬ 
valence to social legislation which arose out of the religious charac¬ 
ter of the situation in w^hich progressive moral thought w’as involved. 

The suppression of salt was the most conspicuous act of the 
Government in the social field during the nineteenth century. In 
1827 Governor-General, Lord Amherst, placed his trast in the 
progress of knowledge and ''rational learning'' for the eventual 
cessation of "this detestable superstition.''®2 But two years later 
Lord William Bentinck considered the possibilities of success for 
an official suppression of salt, and proceeded to prohibit it. His 
reasons for taking such action indicate that he wished to consider 
the enforcement of a law to prohibit the practice apart from mere 
expediency, and rested the Government's case "altogether upon 
the moral goodness of the act and our power to enforce it.''®'* He 
stated his desire to help the Hindus establish a "purer morality" 
regardless of their belief. This unconcern for "belief" and social 
opinion was not characteristic of the Government in the years to 
come. For e-xample, in 1884 the Viceroy, the Marquis of Ripon, 
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argued that the Government could not act in a similar way against 
“Infant Marriage" or “Enforced Widowhood" because it did not 
consider that these customs involved crime nor were they harmful 
enough to call for legal suppression, as in the case of sati, so long 
as they were sanctioned by the general opinion of the society in 
which they prevailed.®^ This attitude was re-enforced by the 
(government's resolution in 1886 which clearly showed that it did 
not wish to antagonize social opinion.®’' In 1930 the same official 
policy was enunciated by the Statutory Commission, which report¬ 
ed its view that India's most formidable evils were rooted in long 
standing social and economic customs that could only be remedied 
by action of the people themselves.®® The policy of religious 
neutrality, therefore, became also one of social neutrality, giving 
the Government a moral position, with a few exceptions, essen¬ 
tially the same as that of Hindu orthodoxy. That this was so 
was pointed out by M. (i. Ranade who did not approve of the 
official policy, believing, as he did, that there were certain stages 
in human progress when the State should sanction right ideas and 
the highest wisdom of the moment.®’ 

The policy of religious neutrality was both a protection to the 
Government from becoming involved in thorny social problems, 
and a source of continual uncertainty as to the place of its real 
moral obligation.®® Where religion was regarded as of superior 
claim, Hindus approved the policy of going slow’ with religio-social 
reforms by legislative means. But when the issue of social relief 
and reform assumed greater importance, especially under the in¬ 
spiration of nationalism, “religious neutrality" w^as open to stringent 
criticism. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyayya accused the Government 
of offering as much obstruction to the Indian Women's Movement 
as the conservative section of Hindu society. “No national 
administration," she stated, 'Svould have tolerated for a day the 
things which the Government of India chooses to ignore under the 
solemn cloak of religious neutrality."®® There w^re others than 
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the nationalists who pointed out the moral ambiguity of th(‘ 
Government’s position. Mr. A. I. Mayhew' declared that, despite 
Qufeen Victoria’s proclamation and the activities and pronounce¬ 
ments of individual officers, the (iovernrncnt’s attitude in the 
matter of social legislation encouraged in Indians the belief ‘'that 
the British government was completely uninfluenced by Christian 
principles and ciirnpletely unmoved by the social evils associated 
with the non-Christian religions.”'*' And Mrs. R. M. Gray, study¬ 
ing the attitude of the Government toward the enlightenment ol 
w'omen, characterized it as “timid” and following “the line of least 
resistance. 

How the several religious, social and political factors could 
operate in a complex legislative situation was shown on the occa¬ 
sion of the passage of the ('hild Marriage Restraint Act of 1920 
by the Central Legislative Assembly.The CJovernment’s atti¬ 
tude was first suspected of moral timidity by the Congress Working 
Committee, w^hich passed a resolution in January 1929 charging it 
with “deliberately obstructing our social progress. Later, when 
the Bill came up for final consideration, the Home Member receiv¬ 
ed loud cheers when he expressed the (iovemment’s cordial sym¬ 
pathy and strongest support. They had studied opinion through¬ 
out the nation concerning the evil of Child Marriage, he said, and 
“where w^e find a promising remedy w'c feel w^e must support w^iat 
w'e think to be right.” 

Muslims participated in the debate, some supporting and others 
opposing the Bill.'* Hindu opinion was also divided, religion 
being used to justify both sides of the question, but notably in 
opposition to the measure w^hich was to raise the marriageable age 
of girls to fourteen years. Appeal was made to protest meetings 
held in various parts of the country which described the Bill as 

Modern India and the West, p. 322. A. H. Benton, i.e.s., conclude<l 
that the government did not appear bound to the principle of neutrality 
except by choice as to expediency and by long use. Indian Moral 
Instruction and Caste Problems, p. 7. 

Caton, Key, p. 27. 

Better known as the Sarda Act. The Act raised the marriageable 
age of females to fourteen years, and males to eighteen years. See Indian 
Quarterly Register, July-D^ember, 1929, pp. 129 ff., 146. 

Ibid., January-June, 1929, p. 28; Jufy-December, 1929, p. 129. 

Ibid., July-December, 1929, pp. 120, 132-3, 139, 146. 
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preposterous. Nationalistic support was also sought calling it 
“iit for the wastepaper basket like all reports of the foreign 
government.*' A revolution in the social order was threatening. 
Would the House, it was asked, be a party to a measure with 
jirovisions that were a flagrant violation of the shastras? Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, while ‘'painfully alive to the evils of 
early marriage/' staled that Hindus had lived under it for thousands 
of years and, in any case, there was a psychological reason in 
ancient times for marrying girls at an early age.'*' He believed 
the traditional system had the advantage of a high ideal of purity 
and sanctity. Dr. Moonje, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
was also in opposition, following, as he explained, his "practical 
conscience" rather than his "medical conscience." 

Strong support was given the Bill by those Hindu members w'ho 
appealed to reason, observation of the existing evils of Child 
Marriage, and a concern for India's place among civilized nations. 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar said there w^as no use being guided b}^ the 
shastras : those texts which w-erc quoted to prove the Bill was 
against the Hindu n*ligion, belonged to a scheme of life the spirit 
(jf w'hich had departed from the nation. According to the most 
authoritative exposition of the Vedanta, he stated, that text of the 
^^•das should be followed which w^as in accord with logic and 
reason. Let the Assembly, therefore, follow w^hat Hinduism had 
done in the past. Pandit Motilal Nehru declared that he had thrown 
into the w^astepaper basket the opinions of other people and had 
relied on his own life-long observations of the wicked custom of 
C'hild Marriage. If the shastras had any injunctions in the matter, 
he had no use for them. Pandit Nehru urged the Assembly to vote 
in such manner as w^oiild rank India among the civilized nations of 
the w^orld. 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act was frequently ignored and 
evaded, and the failure of Government to enforce the law had no 
considerable compensation in nationalistic efforts to gain com¬ 
pliance with the new^ standard.’* The remark of Mrs. R, M. Gray 

That is. when they began to have amorous thoughts they Mould 
realize the necessity of directing them to one individual. 

** Rameshwari Nehru stated that “in the beginning a certain amount 
<]eliberate defiance of the law' was resorted to." Our Cause, p. 262. 
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was made frequently enough. 'The Indian public/' she said, 
‘'cannot fairly reproach the Government for not thrusting down 
its throat a cure for social backwardness against which Hindu and 
Mohammedan society was equally and bitterly in revolt.This 
stated well enough the difficulty of establishing a new moral stan¬ 
dard without adequate social support. It raised the question, 
*made inevitable over a century and half of considerable 
official neutrality in social issues, whether any adequate moral 
development of a society could be achieved when social opinion 
and political power were not in accord. Nor did nationalism in 
its predominantly masculine forms offer clear guidance on what 
reforms were needed, and why. Opinions differed as to the advis¬ 
ability of a complete S5^tematic legislative reform, or a piecemeal 
alteration of existing laws.^® Meanwhile the women had to con¬ 
cern themselves actively with the question of their status before 
the law^ as a Conference in 1943, convened under the auspices of 
the National Council of Women in India, made very clear. 

4. Sources of Values 

The accepted moral values of the modern women's movement 
were an integral part of that social experience which was variously 
expressed and described by the women themselves. These were 
not static estimates of the meaning and purpose of modem life, 
rather they indicated the nature of human interests and desires, 
and the relative importance of the objects for which people live 
and strive. The situation in which these values decisively emerged 
was fluid and increasingly dynamic. Into the stream of this grow¬ 
ing activity many tributaries flowed, and the result was a com¬ 
pound of their mixture. The sources of those values for which 
the Hindu women aspired are not difficult to discover. It remains 
to determine the nature of the religious and other influences in the 
selection of those personal qualities and social relationships which 
came to be the norm for modem Hindu womanhood. 

The nature and function of woman in society have been deter- 

” Caton. Key, p. 27. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer in Appasamy^s Legal Aspects of Social 
Reform, p. viii. 

” At Bombay in 1943. See the Aryan Path, Dec., 1943, p. 570. 
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minded by what she has desired to be and attempted to do. The 
Junior Maharani of Travancore, in 1929, said that women wanted 
to become '‘effective social and political factors in the body politic, 
whereby they can help not only in the renaissance of Indian art 
and literature and Indian ideals, but may be potent factors in 
social uplift.*'**® The determinative influence of the new values 
was indicated by the statement of G. J. Bahadurji that “in the 
regenerated India, woman's role may be radically different from 
what it has been in the past, as her place and work would needs 
be different from what has been assigned to her by tradition and 
usage. The dynamic relationship of the individual to her 
society provided the matrix in which the values of modem life were 
formed. From this position both criticism and appreciation were 
directed toward the cultural and religious past, as well as the con¬ 
temporary age with its new forces. This meant both a break with 
hampering custom and tradition, and a new consciousness of conti¬ 
nuity with ancient values. Sulochana Deulgaonkar noted that 
"custom and usages are however still obstacles that must be over7 
come to ensure the progress of women." Then she commented^ 
"How this will be done without breaking with the past is 
a problem."®* This was an issue which frequently presented itself 
to Hindus in their effort to achieve different moral values in their 
society. In this respect the women's movement showed itself to 
be an integral part of the whole development of contemporary 
society. 

Criticism of Western culture and society was more prominent 
among men, in their insistence upon certain qualities in women, 
than among the women themselves. Appreciation of what they 
had received from Western sources in a new awareness of their 
personal value was apparent in the utterances and activities of 
Hindu women. Men sought to inspire a new social activity in 
women, but they also desired to protect their moral and religious 
life. In the last century Keshab Chander Sen uttered a warning 
against the new tendencies which had become apparent in the 

As President of the All-India Women’s Social Conference, 1929. Qt. 
by Underwood, Contemporary Thought in India, p. 119. 

“ In Our Cause, edited by S. K. Nehru, p. 337. 

••/hid., p. 316. 
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freeing of women from their zenana seclusion. ‘*(iive the Indian 
woman freedom/' he urged. “But let it be moral freedom ; not 
license to do evil and go into the paths of temptation and carnality, 
but freedom to serve God and do that which is right and proper. 
Should the current trend continue, he visualized, a half century 
later there would be “a scene of wild voluptuousness and 
immorality/' The contrast between Western standards and values 
for women and those prevalent in India was emphasized often by 
Hindu men who saw a difference in the greater appreciation of 
moral and religious qualities that were found in India. Swami 
Vivekananda voiced his admiration of American women for their 
intellectuality, but added that this was not the highest good. 
“Morality' and spirituality are the things for which we .strive. 
Our women arc not so learned, but they are more pure."'** 

An analy.sis of those charact(*ristics wdiich Hindu men admired 
in women very often pointed to their relationship in traditional 
society and their position as defined by religion. The patience and 
endurance of Hindu womanhood w^as emphasized, as w^hen 
Professor Radhakrishnan commented that the ideal of monogamous 
marriage was possible but difficult to realize. Woman w^as prepared 
for the struggle for she needed trouble to complete herself, and hc^r 
genius was in suffering.He extolk*d the Indian woman wdio 
through centuries of tradition had been made the most unselfi.sh, 
patient, and dutiful woman in the world. This patient suffering, 
however, was the quality which B. N. Malabari had noted years 
before as one of the causes of the continued inequality of the Hindu 
woman with man. “To many it is a w^onder," he declared, “that 
the w^orld hears so little of the results of such social inequality, 
1 believe this is so because woman is the sufferer. It is not 
in her nature to publish her wrongs.""® The modern woman, 
represented by Chandrawati I^khanpal, did not appreciate this 
characteristic emphasized by her position in society ; rather she 
evinced an aggressiveness which challenged the value of patient 
suffering in the presence of the wrongs done to her sex."’ It is 

Ntfw Dispensation, 1 , pp, S ff. 

■'* Works, V, p. 326. 

Religion, pp. 160-1. 

*** Qt. by Chan<Irawati Lakhanpal in Our Cause (Nehru), p. 276. 

Ibid. 
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reasonable to believe that this trait of suffering has been rooted in 
a way of life which is religiously conditioned. Again, Malabari 
remarked, have never heard an argument in favour of infant 
marriage as a national institution, except that it is enjoined by the 
shastras. In India every custom that is unintelligible, or actually 
indefensible, becomes a religious question, the merits of which we 
are not supposed to appreciate in this Kali-yuga/*®® 

Suffering has been enhanced as a factor of considerable 
importance through the opportunities provided by the modem 
s(x:iaJ, political, and economic struggle and the support which 
women brought to it. National service called for a religious quality 
of renunciation, long characteristic of certain forms of Hindu 
activity. Mrs. Padmavathi Asher, in 1931, stated that women 
had always had a share in the responsibilities of the land.®*‘ 
Western culture had made such inroads into India that it was neces¬ 
sary for women to be reminded of the fact that the spirit of sacri¬ 
fice and renunciation had been the basic principle of their society 
from time immemorial. ‘The rishis of old,'' she stated, “have 
bt^cn immortalised because of their renunciation of all worldly 
objects and working for the spiritual uplift of humanity at large.'' 
It Wcis time that women threw off their slackness and began to 
serve the country. Religious and social tradition offered a force 
of real value in the emphasis given to the superior claims of the 
nation upon the service of its daughters. Gandhiji's ahimsa pro¬ 
vided a means for the positive expression of this trait of Hindu 
womanhood. It encouraged his faith, moreover, in the possibilities 
of non-violence.®® He expected the virtue of sacrifice and restraint 
in both sexes, but placed on men the responsibility for inspiring 
in women a recognition of the potentiality of non-violence. “My 
feeling is that, if men of the Congress can retain their faith in 
ahimsa and prosecute the non-violeht programme faithfully and 
fuUy, the women will be automatically converted." In fact, 
Gandhi believed that this social ideal was nearer to the nature of 
women than of men. 

** Op, dt,. p. 2. 

** In her presidential address, Keri^. Prpvmcial Women's Confexence, 
Indian Annual Register, Janudry-Junei 1931, pp. 375-6. 

•® Constructive Programme, p. 14. Non-Violence in Peace and War, 
p. 180. 
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The values of suffering and renunciation were not adequate in 
themselves for the needs of the modem social situation in which 
Hindu womanhood had been launched. Not all men approved 
without qualification these traditional qualities. M. A. Sanaa 
for example, in his Woman and Society, observed, 'Too long has 
the Indian woman meekly conformed to the 'duties' prescribed for 
her by 'religion' and to the restrictions imposed on her movements 
and personality by social 'tradition'."®^ The demand for political, 
economic and social rights was a far cry from the picture of sub¬ 
missive womanhood which was frequently drawn, and more often 
remembered in modem times. In spite of the necessity which 
compelled women to state their view of political, economic, and 
social justice and to call for constmctive adjustments to meet their 
demands, still there was a masculine desire for sacrifice in women 
as superior to the "calculating assertion of rights."®- 

The religious position in the process of establishing new values 
was partly confused by the nature of religious and social history. 
Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit, along with many others, accounted 
for the loss of women's freedom as being due to the rise of 
Brahminism. The priesthood had imposed restrictions and had 
placed emphasis on early marriage for wDmen, and on the necessity 
of keeping them at home. "All the mythological and classical 
stories show us," she stated, "that in earlier times Indian women 
married late, in the twenties rather than the 'teens', and that they 
cjpse their own husbands, and that as widows they remarried."®’ 
Radhakrishnan was milder in his criticism of Manu, when he called 
it an unfairness of that lawgiver that he required a good wife to 
adore a bad husband.®* On the whole, the authors of the dharma- 
shastras did not fare very well under the scrutiny of moral opinion. 
They were understood to be men who had recorded a system and 
established principles for social and individual life with some values 
which did not accord with those of modem ethical thinking. 

Sources of current moral values can be discovered by reference 
to recent views of marriage and divorce. Educated Hindu women 

•‘P. 96. 

•* Coomarswamy, Dance of Siva, p, 91. 

•* Interview with Pearl Buck. United Nations World, March 1947, 
vol. I, no. a, p. 27. 

Religion, p. 175. 
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came to favour monogamy, as did men. In some instances curious 
objections were raised which reflected concessions to the weakness 
of men rather than reference to the strength of women.*® Edu¬ 
cation had brought women to see the necessity of attaining equality 
with men in the marriage relationship. Social and economic 
conditions had enforced this view. ''Our attitude towards marriage 
is another thing which needs change," declared Lakshmi Nandan 
Menon.®* "In the West, the happy change has been brought 
about by the changes in the economic status and education of 
women." A. S. Altekar called for the cessation of the evil whereby 
the legal recognition of polygamy worked "an untold harm to a not 
negligible number of women, who are often superseded by their 
husbands, especially in uncultured classes."®^ Whereas modem 
conviction supported monogamy, there w^as no clear determination 
of the factors which would permit or disallow divorce. In general, 
there was a concern to give to Hindu women an equal opportunity 
with men in the possibilities for divorce. Altekar would have 
allowed divorce, but on very stringent conditions, contending that 
the ancient dharmashastra writers definitely permitted it under 
certain conditions.** He confined it, however, to the case of a wife 
being abandoned completely by her husband. "Wider grounds," 
such as cruelty and insanity were not "advisable nor desirable for 
women." Dr. Radhakrishnan would have allowed dissolution of 
marriage by cither party on grounds of desertion, habitual cruelty, 
adultery, insanity, or incurable disease.** In the wider range of 
Hindu religious and social history there was no standard to be 
followed closely. The modem man and woman had, therefore, to 
select one that embodied the values most appealing to them. There 
could be little doubt that the view of marriage as the union of two 
independent and equal persons w^as gradually displacing the 
economic and social subordination of woman to man which ruled 
in traditional society.**® What actual legal expression would be 

•* G. R. Pradhan, Ph.D., opposed marriage reform bills which would 
require monogamous marriages. They would, he contended, lead a man 
to take a concubine. Social Reformer, Aug. 27, 1938, p. 823. 

•• Our Cause (Nehru), p. 196. 

Position of Women, p. 441. 

** Ibid,, pp. 442-3* 

•• Religion, p. 185. 

*** See Radhakrishnan, Religion, p. 156. 
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given this norm was not at that time apparent. The moral gain 
lav in modem woman’s acknowledged position in private and 
public life which a realization of her own value had brought 
to her. 

The usual objections to granting the right of divorce to women 
centred in the nature of the sacred permanence that was claimed 
for marriage. There was a difference between its sanctity for men 
and for women. Under Hindu law^ a man could marry as many 
wives as he wished, and w^as able to give up a wife simply by pay¬ 
ing her maintenance.^'’* The wnman was never free from the 
marriage tie, although her husband might treat her cruelly, even 
desert her. The indissoluble nature of a woman's marriage, 
according to the traditional view, was defined by its religious sanc¬ 
tity. But modem proposals for divorce legislation showed a 
changing social situation that modified the customary religious con¬ 
ception. The concern for the happiness and welfare of women 
brought in a new value affecting the permanence of marriage. Its 
enduring nature had therefore to be found in the kind of human 
life it provided, and in the development of personality through 
increasing degrees of social and economic equality.*®* The ideal 
husband and wife saw' each other in the new context of national 
society which challenged them to increased appreciation of their 
worth to each other, and to society at large. Woman proved ^her 
ability to demand a different status, and in a steadily growing 
democratic society she made her ideals forcefully knowm. They 
exceeded the bounds of the home to which she had been confined in 
traditional society. Interest in ancient life and culture helped to 
secure recognition of these claims, but it was only 1^ a selection of 
those aspects of culture that suited the modem mind. It remained 
for the nation to work out the many implications of the achievement 
in its economic and social affairs. 

The place of Hindu religion in this process of determining anew 
the relationships of women and men in modem society points to 
the general development which we have studied. When emphasiz¬ 
ing the traditional view of the sanctity of marriage, and the sub¬ 
missive nature of woman, modem religion was on the whole a con- 

See Ndim, Our Cause, p. 395. 

Radhakrishnan, Religton, pp, 156, 162. 
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semtive force in the movement. The dynamic forces that brought 
about changes in practice came from the political, social and eco¬ 
nomic aspirations of the times. The religious movements helped 
to bring in new values of womanhood to Hindu society. But the 
channel these movements offered w'as never broad and deep enough 
to contain the currents that were eveiy'whcrc expanding. Hinduism 
found no other specifically religious means to convey them. The 
interest in Indian culture as supporting the claims of new status 
for women was estranged more and more from its religious origins. 
Something better was visible for women, and they worked politi¬ 
cally and socially to achieve it. As a result modem religion was 
refined of the grosser elements of its age-old practices, and in many 
instances made its contribution by supporting the new position. 

The power to gain the necessary concessions from the male sec¬ 
tion of a religious society was found, not in the internal structure 
of religious ideas and beliefs, but through opportunities offered in 
the wider life of national society. These concentrated attention on 
what was strange and new to the ways of a conservative religious 
society. But they also brought men and women to see themselves 
in a light different from tradition; it was the enlightenment of their 
own day-to-day achievements. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


TOWARD A NEW VIEW OF LIFE 

An analysis of modern Hindu developments sliows the raovt- 
mem toward an ethical view of society which has some important 
religious aspects. The general objective of the various currents 
of thought was a conception of life that offered human satisfaction 
in terms of personal values. These 'were expressed in the ideas, 
and embodied in the conduct of certain outstanding Hindus, both 
men and women, who departed from a tradition that had dictated 
the nonns and principles of the social order. The tensions that 
were produced both in society and in religion have to be seen in 
their ethical relations, if the implications are to be properly under¬ 
stood. 'the thought that characterized the modem view' of life 
raises a question as to the nature and depth of the religious adjust¬ 
ments that were being made. Forces of change were introduced 
into the outer structure of religion, particularly through its applica¬ 
tions to society, but the essence of the religion itself was not pro¬ 
foundly affected by them. 

From Rammohan Roy to Mohandas Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru the search for a realization of personal values in society 
showed an intricate but intelligible pattern of men and events. 
To seek for its meaning is to discover the urges to social well¬ 
being, and the ethical thought that directed them to ideal ends. 
Here ethics w^as a human concern in which individual and society 
were dependent on each other. Individually selected values 
influenced social institutions, and social developments offered 
opportunity for independent moral thought and activity. 

. The w^hole movement toward the making for a democratic society- 
which would ensure the welfare of all its members was first appa¬ 
rent in the social ideals of the sects, and later became more forcefully 
evident in the political and economic, as w^ell as social, objectives 
of national development. A djmamic moral consciousness of the 
people w^as formed in the matri.x of this increasing concern for 
present mental and physical progress. It expressed itself in f)oli- 
tical, social, and economic institutions with norms of justice. 
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freedom, and equality not established in traditional Hinduism. 
The new social forces were associated specifically with ideals of 
individual worth and human dignity, opportunities for personal 
development and the humanitarian service of others. These con¬ 
cerns embodied the active desires of men and women who worked 
toward a society responsible for its individual members, and in 
which they w^ere to be free yet responsible persons. 

I. Religious Conception of the Task 

The moral task of reforming Hindu society was first undertaken 
by purely religious means. Here lies the significance of the 
nineteenth century sectarian movements. Although they claimed 
to be true to the essentials of original Hinduism, their modem 
character showed the religious as well as the social nature of the 
task they undertook. Religious reform had to accompany social 
reform. Thus ethical criticism of the prevailing social attitudes 
was introduced from two angles. That Hinduism did not find 
this criticism acceptable either from the religious or from the social 
angle was apparent in the fact that the most radically reforming 
groups among the sects stood in the sharpest contrast to the sur¬ 
rounding Hindu environment for which they suffered the greatest 
ostracism at Hindu hands. It was a few individuals, not a social 
movement, that began the construction of a view of life adequate 
to solve social problems and to offer a way of meeting the oppor¬ 
tunities introduced by the Western penetration of India. The 
regard for world opinion also became greater than what the internal 
strength of the traditional institutions could bear. Thus it was that 
new values were enshrined in institutions of religious worship and 
social service carrying the highest ethical meaning of the times. 
These voluntary associations nurtured the modem social ideals 
before political, social, and economic organisations with ethical 
aims arose. 

One conclusion must be formed as the result of this specifically 
religious effort. Working from a religious position involved pro¬ 
blems too great to be solved by the means suggested and used. 
The actual social results of the Samaj movements were too slight 
to affect the solidarity of traditional conduct and belief. There 
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was left a hard core of religious resistance which at the end of the 
nineteenth century Mahadev Ranadc met with the advice that it 
should not be aroused into a fury of opposition. And Swami 
Vivekananda adapted a revived religious interest that had been 
aroused by Ramakrishna Paramahamsa into a programme of social 
service without any radical social reform. During this period it 
was found necessary to meet normal issues in terms of religious 
sanctions by reference to the scriptural texts, for people refused 
to be convinced of the desirability of any social reform unless it 
was well supported by the shastras. 

2. Effects of Nationalism 

The emergence of dynamic political interests and the organiza¬ 
tion of the National Congress accompanied and stimulated the 
growth of a national democratic society. The initiative in social 
reform then passed largely from religious into political hands. 
Nationalism appealed widely to the people as religious sectarianism 
had never done. And political democracy assumed greater popular 
importance than the social democracy that had earlier been sought 
by the sects with their strictly religious and social aims. The 
people, now in greater numbers and sections of society than re¬ 
presented in the sects, provided a wide field of action. The way 
to social democracy, with its equality of sexes, classes and nations, 
was visualized through political resistance and struggle on a 
national scale. While religious organizations continued to make 
important social contributions, they steadily became subsidiary 
to the national movement. Thus the moral purposes of the sects 
were taken up into the more expansive but more diffuse interests 
of the growing national society. Nationalism further produced the 
consolidation of society on a level that transcended the particular 
religious interests perpetuated in the sects, but by so doing it 
offered a home to all resurgent religious emotions. In this context 
also the vision of a democratic society free from the inequalities 
and restraints of the old order, received a brighter significance. 
Its political and economic, as well as social, meaning came increas¬ 
ingly to be recognized. 

During the political era the revival of Hinduism, both in tradi- 
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tional and modem fonns, merged religious ideas and experience 
into the national cause. Political and religious nationalism con¬ 
tended together for freedom from Western control. In religious 
nationalism it was hard to distinguish clearly between the modem 
and traditional view^ except in their divergence on questions of 
social reform. While the religion of the modem reformers nurtured 
their nascent social impulses, it remained for later political and 
economic nationalist forces to provide the necessary support for 
fuller growth. The ethical thought of the modem Hindu became 
further distinguished from the traditional code and practice by its 
identification with the progress of political revolution rather than 
with the hesitations of religious reformation. Moral support for 
social ideals was found more and more by appeal to the active 
judgment of the people apart from the usual scriptural sanctions. 
Questions of right were decided increasingly by reference to the 
moral sense of an active society. Human rights were confirmed 
as inherently good and just through an innate moral judgment 
aroused within the people. Through it all a growing social radical¬ 
ism was met by an increasing religious conservatism. So much so 
that none of the religious leaders in later nationalism held views 
on the necessity of an ethical reformation of Hindu religion as 
extreme as those of Rammohan Roy, although in social practice 

they may have progressed far beyond him. 

The tensions that arose when Hindu individuals and groups 
challenged traditional social behaviour were partly relieved and 
partly obscured in nationalism. The sharpness of the moral 
challenge had been most apparent in the Samaj groups where ideals 
of equality and fraternity were expressed, whether or not they 
were fully achieved. Nationalism was more socially inclusive than 
religious sectarianism had been, for all groups were carried along 
by its enthusiasm. It therefore provided a greater incentive to 
overcome the power of customary caste and family institutions that 
were impeding the growth of social democracy. But nationalisni 
also included both modem and traditional religious interests, and 
its moral purposes with regard to the reform of Hinduism were 
therefore ambiguous. It achieved an advance in the social 
status of women and the untouchables that had long been sought 
for. The rights of these sections were shown to be legitimate by 
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demonstrations of their inherent capacity for social responsibility. 
This was the fulfilment of the sectarian vision. But traditionalism 
also prevailed, for, while the political rights of women and the 
untouchables were being recognized, their social and economic 
rights seemed not so urgent, and not so readily secured. Partly, 
the reason was that the latter phase of this struggle was largely 
within Hindu society, while the political struggle went on almost 
entirely outside it in opposition to a foreign power. There was not 
the same unanimity of opinion on social and economic rights as 
was found in contending for political rights. Religion was divided 
between the two, and came out with no conclusive answers to 
Hindu social questions. Modem religion continued to function as 
a socially reforming force, but its alliance in nationalism with tradi¬ 
tionalist religion left its final religious position in doubt. Would 
it be transfonned by the ni^w moral consciousness or would it con¬ 
tinue to obscure issues witliin itself? The issues were plain enough 
in the early Brahmo Sainaj. Rammohan Roy's religion was 
clearly a reforming influence in his whole conception of life. 
Gandhiji's social ideals wore more radical than Roy's, but his 
religion was less challenging to traditionalism. The untouchables 
were admitted to temples by (Jandhiji's campaign, but no probing 
question as to the inner religious character of Hinduism was raised 
which should accompany this change of social position. Religion in 
general was accepted as inclusive of all interests, and all historical 
religions were held to be equal and the same in their ultimate 
purpose. It had not been so at the beginning of the social 
reformation. 

3. Trend to Secularism 

Modem religious Hindus, foremost among them being Gandhiji, 
made notable contributions to nationalism in its drive toward poli¬ 
tical democracy. But in political, economic and social activities 
the growing influence of a secularist view became apparent. The 
causes were implicit in nationalism itself, for it carried an increasing 
current of discontent with its own religious expressions. Men and 
women began to find significant values in society quite independent 
o f Hi ndu religious construction, w^hether modem or traditional. 

Thus the way was prepared for^the conception of a secular State 
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in which Hindu religion might continue to have an important func¬ 
tion for the individual, but not be so essential to social institutions 
and organisation. The difference came out clearly in the 
Gandhian period of nationalism. Gandhiji’s religious basis of poli¬ 
tical and economic action was not acceptable to the main body of 
the Congress, which, however, adopted his programme in many 
respects. His religious interpretations and decisions, when ques¬ 
tioned by leaders such as Jawaharlal Nehru and Subhas C. Bose, 
who believed the nationalist objectives could be achieved indepen¬ 
dently of religion, raised the question why it should be brought 
in at all. Social ethics there must be, but society must be allowed 
to grow' without religious impositions and limitations. Religion 
should be a matter for the private individual. This growing temper 
of mind in the midst of tense national decisions involving religious 
and communal conflicts, was a necessary preparation for the ethos 
of a secular democracy. It was also an inevitable result of the 
dissolution of the religious unity of society in historic Hinduism. 

The initiative for social reorganisation was increasingly realised 
in other spheres than that of modem religious idealism. It came 
from a dynamic ideology of political liberty and economic justice, 
with individual freedom and equality as a basis. This shift toward 
a non-religious conception of society was marked by the diminish¬ 
ing force of religious sanctions that had once been so essential in 
justifying any deviation from customary social conduct. The 
growing appeal to the independent moral reason depended less and 
less upon the approval of religious belief. The remaining function 
of modem Hindu religion was in offering guidance and support 
to the growth of a society that had broken free from its traditional 
moorings. Religious apologists therefore engaged themselves in 
the task of showing the necessity of their ideals for the healthy 
development of emancipated social institutions. From its posi¬ 
tion of sanctioning departures from traditional behaviour, modem 
religion turned to the task of showing its permanent value in the 
solution of changing problems, 

4. Renewal of Culture 

The search for Indian cultural values also contributed to the 
modem ethical consciousness when a knowledge of past social 
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experience added to the awareness of present social responsibility. 
The nineteenth century sects turned to the Hindu cultural heritage 
to support their aroused conscience in its resolution to change 
society, so that a historical basis was found for their religious 
and social ideals. The past, they believed, gave sanction to the 
present. Following their idealism the sectarian leaders attempted 
a fresh integration of religion and society which they supported by 
a study of the early social experience of Hinduism. Among them¬ 
selves the sects differed in social aims, as much as the Arya Samaj 
and the Ramakrishna Mission did in respect to the question of the 
reform of caste. But all the sects sought support by arousing an 
interest in what Hinduism had once been in its religious and 
social unity. 

During the period of political revolution a distinction arose 
between the religious arid the social views of ancient culture. 
Interest continued in seeking for the sources of its integrity, such 
as had characterised the sectarian movement, but the growing 
urgency of gaining free political power drew' attention away from 
its religious basis. While religious nationalism gained strength 
from the enthusiasm for cultural appreciation, along with it grew 
up an independent interest in social culture for its own sake that 
acknowledged no religious dependence, and sought to arouse the 
need of more radical social changes than religious nationalism was 
suggesting. Such was the purpose of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's 
discovery of India's cultural heritage, and the view of culture 
which came to find expression in Indian socialism and commu^ 
nism. Thus the fresh imity of religion and society, which had been 
attempted in the sectarian movement and was continued in reli¬ 
gious nationalism, w^as itself subjected to forces of dissolution 
working within it as w-ell as within the traditional cultural order. 

Quite the reverse of what had been the case in the nineteenth 
century, modem Hindu religion in the twentieth century became 
associated with the conservative side of the social movement, rather 
than with the more radical revolutionary developments. There 
were ethical aspects of these later events. The general ideals of 
social life—^freedom, harmony, tolerance, fearlessness—^that were 
actively supported by a religious conception of culture, were not 
adequate for some who sought thorough changes in the status of 
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women and the untouchables by a recognition of their natural 
human rights. The secular interpretation of primitive culture 
aided the measures for securing monogamy, economic and social 
equality of women with men, and equality of opportunity for the 
suppressed classes. While the advocates of religion might also 
support these aims, as sopie of them certainly did, religion was not 
generally believed to be essential to their achievement. Thus, in 
the case of varna dharma. the ndigious reconception of the 
social order. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, with his secularised view of 
culture, disposed of the doctrine as irrelevant to the modem situa¬ 
tion. The tendency of this later development to make ethics in- 
clependcnt of a religious basis confinns the conclusion that modern 
religion had largely lost its earlier social initiative. 

The non-violent political movement provides a particularly clear 
illustration of the difference between the religious and secularist 
cfvaluations of the cultural heritage. 1'he moral qualities essential 
to non-violent action were related to the religious interpretation of 
non-violence. With Gandhiji the moral and the religious elements 
were inseparable. But his disagreement with the Congress on 
the question of the absolute morality of non-violence made it 
clear that his religious ethic was not essential to the majority of 
his political associates. What mattered to them was not so much 
whether non-violence was a fundamental doctrine of Hinduism, 
which Gandhiji insisted was the case, but whether it would work 
in India’s political situation. Thus most members of the Congress 
considered non-violence an instrument of political action and a 
social institution valuable for the existing struggle, but were un¬ 
willing to adopt it absolutely on Gandhi’s religious basis. They 
thereby showed the popular inclination to hold political action free 
from any absolute religious conditions of its success or failure. 

5. Spiritual and Social Values 

The modifications in the outer structure of religion, that were 
shown so clearly in social thought and conduct, embodied certain 
ideals and principles of undoubted value to the religion itself. The 
whole view of life with which modem Hinduism became identified 
was profoundly affected by them, as they became the substance of 
a new outlook upon the world and human society. Occasioned hy 
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this social experience was a fresh manifestation of religious experi¬ 
ence and practice which affirmed the sanatan, or perpetual values 
of religion existing beyond all change and circumstance. They 
were ‘‘eternal,” and they belonged to the imperishable essence of 
the faith. By means of these spiritual values the Hindu sought 
for a sure foundation in a rapidly changing world. It was his 
one hope of religious security when the structure of inherited insti¬ 
tutions dissolved before his eyes, and the meaning of cherished ideas 
gave way under the stress of new claims. Here he found the auto¬ 
nomous essence of religion that was the source of spiritual vitality 
and renewal, so much needed in view of the growing menace 
to religion from an expanding secular society. While the nature 
of the source and expression of this autonomy does not lie within 
the purpose of this study, it must be observed that there did exist 
a fresh realization of the spiritual ends of religion as well as its 
social means. This was not simply a reflection of outer events 
but an expression of inner religious purpose. What we are con¬ 
cerned to know, however, is the manner in which spiritual experi¬ 
ence was related to moral values in modern life. It may be con¬ 
cluded that the identification of spiritual ideals and aspirations with 
the meaning and purpose of social events was not effectively made 
in modem Hinduism. 

The need of stating specifically the autonomy of the essence of 
Hinduism arose when the defects and failures of its social system 
called for reform. It led, on the one hand, to the breaking up of 
the traditional religious and social luiity, on the premise that spiri¬ 
tual reality could not be held responsible for social injustice and 
disorder. This position became more distinct with the growing 
concern of Hindus for social weakness that was revealed under the 
impact of dynamic ideas and institutions. On the other hand, the 
need of defining the spiritual autonomy of Hinduism led modem 
apologists to insist, both that their religion was not the source of 
social malady, and further, that its spiritual health was perfectly 
Sbniid. Its natural vitality, they maintained, needed only to be 
discovered and expressed again. In seeking the reality of religion's 
“eternal" heritage, the discovery of cultural values provided spiri¬ 
tual nourishment which Hindus believed was still valid. It also 
led to the definition of Hinduism in terms of experience. Professor 

15 
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Radhakrishnan, as we have noted, called it "a subtly unified mass 
of spiritual thought and realisation** that relied not on dogma and 
authority but on “transcendental experience.** Such experience 
was not subject to the same changes as man's social existence ; 
it was sanatan, and therefore impervious to external changes in 
society. 

A question remained, however, as to the way in which the 
changing character of social experience could be related to the 
unchanging core of spiritual realisation. In seeking an answer, 
it is necessary to see that personal character and ability, and human 
welfare gave ethical content to social thought and conduct. While 
social values thus provided the content, the religious form in which 
they were conveyed consisted of a characteristically Hindu vehicle 
of ideas and attitudes unchanging in its fundamental aims. And. 
although new social thought was directed along religious paths with 
a transformed vista, the spiritual tradition of Hinduism remained 
the end in view. 

Appreciation of human worth and dignity, so fundamental to the 
social revolution, was communicated to the aims of religion when 
the personal aspects of the deity were stressed in early sectarian 
worship and thought. Men prayed to the divine Being that had a 
direct concern with their welfare and destiny. God was an active, 
righteous Being, working for the good of his creatures and re¬ 
quiring responsible conduct of them. But no clear line of distinc¬ 
tion could be drawn between the personalistic and impersonalitic 
threads of Hindu thought that were woven into the pattern of 
modem religion. It was sufficient to draw upon those elements 
from the long experience of Hinduism which nourished the con¬ 
cern for social salvation. Where personal aspects of religion were 
distinctly appreciated, there the most progressive and active social 
thought was found, and the transformation of society most clearly 
visualised. But a notable lack of clarity appeared in the meta¬ 
physical basis of the modem ethic due to the absence of any 
decisive selection of the personal aspects of human and divine life 
as of ultimate consequence. Indeed, the impersonal characteristics 
of the advaita were imposed on every form of ethical thought, thus 
perpetuating the influence of a religious view which transcended 
those ethical distinctions essential to the personal meaning of 
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human life. At the same time, the acceptance of the ethical ideas 
fundamental to the well-being of human society did not decisively 
affect the spiritual aims to which they were related. Such spiritual 
values, it was held, could comprehend both the personal and the 
impersonal aspects of man's life, since Hinduism had in the past 
been hospitable to both. 

How a personal meaning was acquired by religious aims and 
attitudes, without changing their essential character, was well 
shown in the interpretation of karma. With modem individual 
and social initiative overcoming the customary attitudes of 
indifference to conditions that could be altered, there was a move¬ 
ment away from the traditional morality of social and religious 
determinism to the free morality of the individual. The alliance 
of social and religious inequalities with the karmic law of retribu¬ 
tion, began to break up under the pressure of new social and indivi¬ 
dual liberties, and the knowledge that moral action could have 
more immediate results. Thus a new freedom began to displace 
the inhibitions and inactivity so characteristic of the popular notions 
of karma. The linking of social and individual responsibility had 
a profound effect on those attitudes which determined man's social 
destiny. But the essentially religious aim of the doctrine was not 
changed, for it continued to be correlated with the belief in rebirth 
by which the effects of moral effort could be postponed to another 
life. In religious thinking the synthesis of karma and rebirth 
continued to be self-evident, and it impressed on the modem reli¬ 
gious view a traditional pattern. 

For modem thought dharma continued to prescribe the natural, 
divine order of life for the individual, although he may have been 
liberated from the rigorous caste order. Opportunities for personal 
advancement, and rejection of the hereditary class and occu¬ 
pational status required a different understanding of the social 
order. Dharma, it was considered, could be adapted to social 
development, and could be made to define the individual's social 
duty in relation to ultimate religious ends. An attempt was made 
to establish a four-fold religious conception of the social order by 
a fresh S3mthesis of individual initiative and aptitude with the 
ideal of religious vocation. The effort that Hindu apologists made 
to adapt the idea of varna dharma to the needs of a dynamic social 
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order proved unsatisfactory, for it actually applied only to religious 
and not to new social values. The social revolution clearly showed 
the growing independence of the ideas of individual liberty and 
equality increasingly shared by people of all classes, whether or 
not they could comprehend and experience the spiritual aims of 
Hinduism said to be implicit in them. The doctrine of varna 
dharma in its modem applications was particularly inadequate for 
satisfying those who wanted immediate social changes commen¬ 
surate wTth political and economic events. It especially failed to 
meet the claims of those who suffered because of untouchability, 
and those who were working for a secular form of society. The 
main reason was that it did not correspond to any actual classi¬ 
fication in modern practice. Although the theory of varna dharma 
illuminated the new direction of Hindu social thought in which 
free individual action was united with social responsibility, it con¬ 
firmed the purpose of making personal values contribute to religious 
ends without essentially changing the religion. 

The adaptiveness of Hindu spirituality to the personal aims of 
social thought and action was particularly well expressed in the 
development of non-violence as an instrument of constructive 
action. Gandhiji's doctrine and practice were a fusion of various 
religious and cultural elements, Hindu and non-Hindu, with un¬ 
mistakable value for India's national situation. The stress in his 
thought upon the worth of the individual, whether friend or foe, 
and the necessity of maintaining amicable relationships in the 
midst of conflict, was evidence of new ideals of social conduct being 
put into an old pattern of religious behaviour. Gandhiji's aim 
was very clear, but its religious dimensions, though greatly enlarged 
by his interpretation of the significance of non-violence, did not 
gain the absolute allegiance of many of his associates. Perhaps 
more than any other result of the attempt to integrate spiritual 
with social values, this was evidence of the extreme difBculty of 
doing so, for the individual realization of the spiritual ends of 
non-violence could not be made as clear as the popular apprecia¬ 
tion of its political utility. 

That the spiritual character of religion had not been greatly 
affected by the acceptance of nmdeim social was evinced 

also in the common Hindu idea of the essential unity and equality 
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of all religions. Here was an instance, not only of the immense 
capacity of Hinduism to absorb and syncretize diverse elements, 
but of its incapacity to adopt the integral nature of ethics and 
religion found in other religious systems. The ambiguous relation 
of the ethical and the spiritual reality that characterized the new 
Hinduism, made it possible to claim that all religions were essen¬ 
tially equal. This was due to a spiritual, rather than an ethical, 
view of life. It obscured the fact that the essence of moral reality 
is in its distinction between kinds of thought and conduct. All 
religions may share in man's common failure to meet his moral 
obligations, as they may concur in some ideals for individual and 
social conduct. But this does not mean therefore that they essen¬ 
tially agree in the way by which spiritual awareness enters the 
moral consciousness to aid it in becoming individually and socially 
effective. The unity of religions is distinctively an expression of 
modem Hindu spirituality derived partly from certain mystical 
experiences, such as, for instance, Sri Ramakrishna enjoyed. The 
idea is essentially an expression of religious individualism in which 
religious experience and practice are not directly responsible for 
ethical ideals and values. This made it possible for a new socio- 
ethical content to be put into the mould of Hindu religion without 
decisively rejecting the spiritual conditions of former social con¬ 
duct. Thus it was shown that Hindu religious experience could be 
combined with ethical thought and social responsibility, as, indeed, 
did happen, but without making social values essential and in¬ 
tegral to the ultimate view of life. 

Approval of the traditional spiritual aims of the Hindu religious 
view was not simply an expedient of modem thought, besieged as 
it was from without by an increasing secularization of Hindu life, 
and insecure from within by a disintegration of the basis of its 
authority. Evidence points to the conclusion that Hindus were 
seeking a position in which man's ultimate interests could cohere 
and be given meaning, and from which clear guidance might be 
found in moral uncertainty. Here was both a religious and a 
social necessity. It helped to meet the need for establishing a reli¬ 
gious ground in a world of absorbing social interests ; and it aided 
those who were engaged in the concerns of a changing order by 
offering an absolute position among the relative conditions of the 
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immediate situation. The modem emphasis on the values of the 
spirit was a search for the aims and ends of human life that lie 
beyond the transient present. 

But Hinduism did not give the answer to the problem of man’s 
social frailty ; it only suggested again the old answer that the dis¬ 
position to failure, as well as to achievement, was to be understood 
as related to an incalculable series of individual existences. The 
aims of the new Hindu era also failed to provide religious institu¬ 
tions corresponding to the need of an order of justice that would 
check individual freedom as well as truly inspire it. Here the 
conception of dhartna sought to embrace the modem democratic 
order of life, but it did not provide a social organization of religion 
necessary to go along with that order. Rather, dhartna came to be 
a matter of doing one’s individual duty in the existing order. What 
that duty might be, raised questions of social organization and 
conduct for which religion had neither original, nor specifically 
traditional answers. It was hardly possible that it should have 
the answers for the historical function of Hindu spirituality, as 
affirmed in modem times, was largely to sanction social conditions 
as they developed, trying meanwhile to impose on them its aims 
and to infuse in them its aspirations. 
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